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WEBSTER AND PROTECTION. 



BY REV. WILL C. WOOD, A. M. 



Webster was a Cyclopean builder of whatever he purposed 
and planned to build. He used granite boulders, whether he 
shaped and piled them into structures, or flung them from his 
catapults. Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill were fit places 
and themes for his massive eloquence. His '' Reply to Hayne" 
is a specimen of his mighty building. 

In the grand and final debate on protection, before the Amer- 
ican people, the next decade, or possibly prolonged through 
a quarter of a century before general conviction shall have been 
reached upon this important, this essential question — the pro- 
tection and prosperity of a nation's industries — the opinions of 
such a giant mind as Webster's will be worthy of thoughtful 
consideration. 

What did Webster build upon the subject of protection? 
This question, so interesting to Americans, especially at this 
f^ period when the tariff is coming up for a new study, we will 

^ try to study and present. 

; Autobiography is likely to be the truest biography, at least 

-^ in a sincere person. Webster himself, on several occasions, 

^ made statements of a growth, of a change of his opinions on 

2 this great subject. One of these statements, in 1838, in reply 

H to John C. Calhoun, is in these frank and plain terms : — 



When He Opposed Protection and Why He Changed- 

[Reply to Calhoun, U. S. Senate, March 22, 1838.] 

* I will state the facts, for I have them in my mind somewhat more 
fully than the honorable member has himself presented them. Let us 
begin at the beginning. In 1816, I voted against the tariff law which 
then passed. In 1824, I again voted against the tariff law which was 
then proposed, and which passed. A majority of New England votes, 
in 1824, were against the tariff system. The bill received but one vote 
from Massachusetts; but it passed. The policy was established. 
New England acquiesced in it, conformed her business and pursuits to 
it ; embarked her capital, and employed her labor, in manufactures ; 
and I certainly admit, that from that time I have felt bound to support 
interests thus called into being, and into importance, by the settled 
policy of the Government. I have stated this often, here, and often 
elsewhere. 

*' As to the resolutions adopted in Boston, in 1820, and which res- 
olutions he has caused to be read, and which he says he presumes I 
prepared, I have no recollection of having drawn the resolutions, and 
do not believe I did. But I was at the meeting, and what I said on 
that occasion was produced here, and read in the Senate, years 
ago. 

" The resolutions. Sir, were opposed to the commencing of a 
high tariff policy. I was opposed to it, and spoke against it — the 
city of Boston was opposed to it — the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts was opposed to it. Remember, Sir, that this was in 1820. 
This opposition continued till 1824. The votes all show this. But> 
in 1824, the question was decided; the Goveriiment entered upon the 
policy ; it invited men to embark their property and their means of 
living in it. Individuals thus encouraged have done this to a great 
extent ; and therefore, I say, so long as the manufactures shall need 
reasonable and just protection from Government, I shall be disposed 
to give it to them. What is there. Sir, in all this, for the gentleman 
to complain of? Would he have us always oppose the policy, adopted 
by the country, on a great question ? Would he have minorities never 
submit to the will of the majorities ? 

" I remember to have said. Sir, at the meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
that protection appeared to be regarded as incidental to revenue, and 
that the incident could not be carried fairly above the principal ; in 
other words, that duties ought not to be laid for the mere object of 
protection. I believe that if the power of protection be inferred only 
from the revenue power, the protection could only be incidental. 



"But I have said in this place before, and I repeat now, that 
Mr. Madison's publication, after that period, and his declaration that 
the convention did intend to grant the power of protection, under the 
•commercial clause, placed the subject in a new and a clear light. I 
will add. Sir, that a paper drawn up apparently with the sanction of 
Dr. Franklin, and read to a circle of friends in Philadelphia, on the 
eve of the assembling of the convention, respecting the powers which 
the proposed new Government ought to possess, shows^ perfectly 
plainly, that in regulating commerce, it was expected Congress would 
adopt a course which should protect the manufactures of the North. 
He certainly went into the convention himself under that conviction.* 

*' Well, Sir, and now what does the gentleman make out against 

I - ■ _■ _ I ■ I ■ I 111 I _ ' I ■ L I ■ - I - I IHM 

* This remarkable paper of nearly 4,000 words is given as an Appendix to 
Webster's speech at the convention at Andover, November 9, 1843 ; the reader 
will find it in Webster's Works, vol. II, 186-189, with afoot note which says: 
'** The paper from which these extracts are given is published in the American 
Museum, vol. I, p. 432, with the name of Tench ^oxe, Esq., as its author. It 
is also incorporated into his work called ** View of the United States of 
America, p.. 4." 

Webster's reference to this paper and Franklin's connection with it, in this 
Andover speech, is in this paragraph : 

** Gentlemen, a native of Massachusetts, certainly inferior to none in sagacity 
and whose name confers honor upon the whole country. Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in 1787, indicated his sentiments upon these points in a very remarkable 
manner. The convention to deliberate upon the formation of the Constitution 
was held in Philadelphia, in May, 1787. Dr. Franklin was, if I remember right, 
the President, as the office was then called, of Pennsylvania, and was chosen 
also as a member of the convention. As the delegates were assembling, he 
invited them to a meeting at his house, on which occasion a paper on this sub- 
ject was read, which was subsequently printed, and to extracts from which I 
would call your attention. They will show you what were the sentiments of 
Dr. Franklin. They prove that far-sighted sagacity, which could discern what 
was then visible to so few eyes ; and that wisdom, which pointed out a course 
so greatly beneficial." 

** At the time these opinions were sanctioned by Dr. Franklin, and indeed, 
till a very recent period, the manufacturers of the country were shop-workmen ; 
tailors, hatters, smiths, shoemakers, and others, who wrought in their own 
:shops; but still the principle is the same as if they were banded into 
'Corporations. " 

Extracts from the Paper ipprored by Franklin. 
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Our money absorbed by a wanton consumption of imported luxuries, a 
fluctuating paper medium substituted in its stead, foreign commerce extremely 
circumscribed, and a federal government not only ineffective, but disjointed, 
tell us indeed too plainly, that further negligence may ruin us forever." 

**The commerce of America, including our exports, imports, shipping, 
manufactures and fisheries, may be properly considered as forming one 
•interest." 



me in relation to the tariff ? What laurels does he gather in this part 
of Africa ? I opposed the policy of the tariff, until it had become the 
settled and established policy of the country. I have never questioned 
the constitutional power of Congress to grant protection, except so far 
as the remark made in Faneuil Hall goes, which remark respects 
only the length to which protection might properly be carried, so far 
as the power is derived from the authority to lay duties on imports. 
But the policy being established, and a great part of the country 
having placed vast interests at stake in it, I have not disturbed it ; on 
the contrary, I have insisted that it ought not to be disturbed." 

A Free Trader's Oriticism. 

A biographical author of our day, a free trader, reckless in 
historical statement and criticism, ventures these sentences con- 

** The communication between the different ports of every nation is a business; 
entirely in their power. The policy of most countries has been to secure this^ 
domestic navigation to their own people." 

** Such encouragement to this valuable branch of commerce [fisheries] as 
would secure the benefits of it to our own people, without injuring our other 
essential interests, is certainly worth attention. The convention will probably 
find, on consideration of this point, that a duty or prohibition of foreign 
articles, such as our own fisheries supply, will be safe and expedient." 

** Though it is confessed that the United States have full employment for all 
their citizens in the extensive field of agriculture, yet we have a valuable body 
of manufacturers already here, and as many more will probably emigrate from 
Europe, who will choose to continue at their trades, and as we have some- 
citizens so poor as not to be able to effect a little settlement on our waste lands, 
there is a real necessity for some wholesome general regulations on this head." 

"Another inducement to some salutary regulations on this subject will be 
suggested by considering some of our means of conducting manufactures. 
Unless business of this kind is carried on, certain great natural powers of the 
country will remain inactive and useless. Our numerous mill-seats, for 
example, by which flour, oil, paper, snuff, gun-powder, iron-work, woollen 
cloths, boards and scantling, and some other articles, are prepared, or perfected, 
would be given by Providence in vain." 

** The encouragement to agriculture afforded by some manufactories is a 
reason of solid weight in favor of pushing them with industry and spirit." 

" A further encouragement to manufactures will result from improvements 
and discoveries in agriculture. There are many raw materials that could be 
produced in this country on a large scale, which have hitherto been very 
confined." 

** If the facts and observations in the preceding part of this paper are 
admitted to be true and just, and if we take into consideration with them the 
acknowledged superiority of foreign commerce and the fisheries over our manu- 
factories, we may come to the following conclusions : — 

** That the United States of America cannot make a proper use of the natural 
advantages of the country, nor promote her agriculture and other lesser 
interests, w^ithout manufactures ; that they cannot enjoy the other attainable 
benefits of commerce and the fisheries, without some general restrictions and 
prohibitions affecting foreign nations." 

*' It will not be amiss to draw a picture of our country, as it would really 
exist under the operation of a system of national laws iEormed upon these 
principles. While we indulge ourselves in the contemplation of a subject at 
once so interesting and dear, let us confine ourselves to substantial facts, and 



cerning Webster's change of opinion on the tariff. He is speak- 
ing of Webster's opposition to Clay's Compromise Act in 1833 : 

" Webster objected to the horizontal rate, and to an attempt to 
pledge future Congresses. He was now reduced, after having previ- 
ously made some of the most masterly arguments ever made for free 
trade, to defend protection by such devices as he could. Now he 
derided Adam Smith and the other economists. He first paltered 
with his convictions on the tariff, and broke his moral stamina by so 
doing. Many of the people who have been so much astonished at 
his sudden apostasy on slavery would understand it more easily if 
their own judgment was more open to appreciate his earlier apostasy 
on free trade." — [Wm. G. Sumner, '* Life of Andrew Jack^n." 

This is a tissue of misrepresentation. Luther might as well 
be accused of insincerity in the great religious change of his 

avoid those pleasing delusions into which the spirits and feelings of our 
countrymen have too long misled them. 

'*In the foreground we should find the mass of our citizens the cultivators, 
(and what is happily for us, in most instances, the same thing), the independ- 
ent proprietors, of the soil. Every wheel would appear in motion that could 
carry forward the interests of this great body of people, and bring into action 
the inherent powers of the country. A portion of the produce of our land 
would be consumed in the families or employed in the business of our manu- 
facturers, a further portion would be applied in the sustenance of our merchants 
and fishermen and their numerous assistants, and the remainder would be trans- 
ported by those that could carry it at the lowest freight (that is, with the 
smallest deduction from the aggregate profits of the business of the country) to 
the best foreign markejts. 

*'On one side weshould see our manufacturers encouraging the tillers of the 
earth by the consumption and employment of the fruits of their labors, and 
supplying them and the rest of their fellow citizens with the instruments of their 
occupations, and the necessaries and conveniences of life, in every instance 
where it could be done without injuriously and unnecessarily increasing the dis- 
tress of commerce, the labors of the husbandmen, and the difficulties of chang- 
ing our native wilds into scenes of cultivation and plenty. Commerce, on the 
other hand, attentive to the general interests, would come forward with ofters 
to: range through foreign climates in search of those supplies which the manu- 
facturers could not furnish but at too high a price, or which nature has not 
given us at home, in return for the surplus of those stores that had been drawn 
from the ocean or produced by the earth." 

^* The foundations of national wealth and consequence are so firmly laid in the 
United States, that no foreign power can undermine or destroy them. But the 
enjoyment of these substantial blessings is rendered precarious by domestic cir- 
cumstances. Scarcely held together by a weak and half-formed federal consti- 
tution, the powers oi our national government are unequal to the complete 
execution of any salutary purpose, foreign or domestic." 

** I have ventured to hint at prohibitory powers, but shall leave that point, 
and the general power of regulating trade, to those vho'may undertake to con- 
sider the political objects of the convention, suggesting only the evident pro- 
priety of enabling Congress to prevent the importatioa of such foreign com- 
modities as are made from our own raw materials. When any article of that 
kind can be supplied at home, upon as low terms as it can be imported, a 
manufacture of our own produce^ so well established, ought not by any means 
to be sacrificed to the interests of foreign trade, or subjected to injury by the 
wild speculations of ignorant adventurers.*' 
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life. <* Masterly arguments for free trade," — mostly one speech, 
that of 1824, a strong enough speech from the free trade point 
of view, but not a masterly, nor wholly consistent speech, 
mainly the development of statement;^ and principles of English 
economists, a speech sUch as this comparatively youthful orator 
might make, from his studies of books, and from his connections 
with commercial New England. ** Derided the economists," — 
of the English school, that is ; not Edward I., nor Cromwell, nor 
Colbert, nor Frederick the Great, nor Napoleon, nor Hamilton, 
nor any other who really ever made a nation great, though 
Webster did respectfully suggest that ** his friends, McCuUoch 
and Senior," did not appreciate American conditions. ** Apos- 
tasy on free trade," ** apostasy on slavery," *' broke his moral 
stamina ; " only a complete anamorphosis of facts and right 
reason could produce such statements, which should forever 
shame the writer from using the quill again. In Webster's 
strenuous defence of protection, and of Jackson against Nullifi- 
cation — nullification of the tariff, be it observed. Southern 
nullification — he was as far as from pole to pole from the mood 
of compromise with the South or care for personal consequences, 
which some think came over him a score of years later. In 
fact, he told Clay he did not believe in his Compromise; *' it 
was time to test the strength of the Union." No, Webster stood, 
at this time, like the Mount Washington of his native State, 
granite, unmovable. The South, certainly, felt, at this time, no 
compliance in the urbane belligerency of his speech. Calhoun, 
certainly, discerned no quiver of bending in his lofty plume. 
His horn was exalted. ** Defend protection by such devices 
as he could ; " — and yet we venture to say that it would be hard 
to find a more compact mass of deliverances on the tariflT, 
steadily in one direction, with more of direct vision into the facts 
and principles, with more indications of conviction of what he 
uttered, than in the speeches of Daniel Webster, extending over 
a period of twenty years, some of them conveying his sense of 
the magnitude and importance and vital concern of the subject 
to his countrymen, in such a manner as at times to be positively 
solemn. 
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His Economic Evolution. 

And surely, there were adequate and sufficient reasons for 
that change of Webster, and for the permanence of that change. 
First, and more superficially, the revolution or transition in the 
interests and policy of his New England constituency, after 
1824, from commercial to manufacturing pursuits, and then, 
too, the fact that the Whig party, then formed, to which Web- 
ster allied himself, promulgated protection and nailed it to the 
masthead for its perpetual policy. But then, there were deeper 
reasons for the profound change in his convictions, not only in 
his growing maturity of statesmanship, but also in the very facts 
and principles in the matter — the increasing belief that his 
great compatriot and compeer, Clay, had been intuitively right 
and broadly statesmanlike in his one persistent and consistent 
asseveration that protection and internal improvements were the 
^'American System," resented by Webster at first, but fully sec- 
onded by him later; the fact that Hamilton, Franklin, Dallas, 
Calhoun, his great compeer of Carolina, and all the Presidents 
down to Jackson and including him, had declared protection 
the true American policy ; the very influential fact with Web- 
ster, the two letters of Madison to Cabell in 1828, and the later 
publication of Madison's papers, with his view of the constitu- 
tional grounds of protection in the *' commercial regulations" 
phrase, and in connection therewith Webster's wider historical 
studies as to the extraordinary industrial ferment at the time of 
the Constitution's formation, which demanded protection as the 
prime or one of the prime things to be secured by that instru- 
ment, and which labor rejoiced at as having been secured and 
guaranteed therein ; then, too, a clearer discernment of what 
the younger Webster, with many another inexperienced states- 
man, was unaware of, the more than rivalry, the hostility, the 
perpetual hostility, and, considering her insular position and 
colonial dependencies, the necessary hostility of Great Britain 
(until she shall revolutionize her policy) to our manufactures, 
to the manufactures of every other rival also, the world over; 
and coupled with this a clear sense, a growing conviction, that 
without protection on our part that hostility must inevitably be 
successful and crushing to us, until or unless we shall be willing 
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— as Webster would never have us, and resisted always — to 
submit our labor to the underpaid conditions of European labor ; 
observation, furthermore, of the effects of the successive tariffs 
of his time and of the hostile modifications of the tariff, like 
ebbs and flows of the tide ; and withal, a sense which Calhoun 
was one of the first and weightiest to express, in 1816, Webster 
then being present in the Senate, that protection was calculated 
to be one of the strongest bonds to bind together into one 
the distant parts of our Union, an idea by no means losing 
its potency with Webster, but growing and hardening, the 
rather, as he saw Calhoun later, repudiating and scouting that 
very protection in behalf of a constituency that would not allow 
its labor to enter manufactures, and determined to wreck the 
Union If they could not nullify protection : all these considera- 
tions and influences, besides others, cleared Webster's vision, 
expanded his view, and brought his judgment to rest on deeply 
grounded conviction. In his speeches after 1824, and increas- 
ingly, an expert on protection can see that, in the words of the 
Scotch phrase, Webster ** kens what he is talking aboot." 

Clay's American System. 

Webster, it is true, came to his final convictions on protec- 
tion in a different way from Henry Clay. Clay's mind seems 
to have leaped to the conception of the ** American System'* 
with the inspiration of genius ; unless, possibly, that great man. 
Chancellor George Wythe of Virginia, one of the ** Signers,'* 
and Clay's master in law, may have, sometime, dropped into 
his fertile mind the germ idea of it ; or, unless, again, possibly 
he may have caught it from Hamilton's great " Report." But 
the grand idea seems to be Clay's own ; and indeed, while in 
the Kentucky House, young Clay had moved that the whole 
legislature clothe themselves in American goods ; and, as early 
as 1810 he made his first speech in the United States Senate 
on <' American Manufactures." **Mr. Clay was but a young 
man," says one, «*when he had pretty much matured his 
^American System.' It was a comprehensive, gigantic con- 
ception, opening a new era in the political history of the coun- 
try." The conception sprang full-formed, like Minerva from 
the head of Jove. But Webster, more deliberate in the move- 
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ments of his mind, like '* a mammoth, treading at an equable 
and stately p^ce, his native cane-brake," was also precluded 
from an instantaneous conception of the ** American System" 
by the veil of the agricultural and commercial surroundings of 
his early manhood, and by his favorite English economists. 
But, as we have seen, broader ideas of the American position 
developed conviction, no less deep because more slowly formed, 
in a direction quite different from the economic impressions 
and theories of his earlier years. 

Webster's mind seems, in one respect, to have changed front 
along the very line of the interesting Revolutionary story which 
he told at Pittsburg in 1833. He passed, in a word, from the 
exclusive commercial view to take, also, the manufacturer's 

view. V 

" Some of the States," says Webster, " attempted to establish their 
own partial systems, but they failed. Voluntary association was re- 
sorted to, but that failed also. A memorable instance of this mode * 
of attempting protection, occurred in Boston. The ship-owners, see- 
ing that British vessels came and went freely, while their own ships 
were rotting at the wharves, raised a committee to address the people, 
recommending to them, in the strongest manner, not to buy or use 
any articles imported in British ships. The chairman of this com- 
mittee was no less distinguished a character than the immortal John 
Hancock. The committee performed its duty powerfully and elo- 
quently. It set forth strong and persuasive reasons why the people 
should not buy or use British goods, imported in British ships. The 
ship-owners and merchants having thus proceeded, the mechanics of 
Boston took up the subject also. They answered the merchants* com- 
mittee. They agreed with them cordially, that British goods, im- 
ported in British vessels, ought not to be bought or consumed ; but 
then they took the liberty of going a step further, and of insisting, 
that such goods ought not to be bought or consumed at all (Great 
applause) . ' For,' said they, ' Mr. Hancock, what difference does 
it make to us, whether hats, shoes, boots, shirts, handkerchiefs, tin- 
ware, brass-ware, cutlery, and every other article, come in British 
ships, or come in your ships ; since, in whatever ships they come, 
they take away our means of living?' " (Speech at Pittsburg, Penn., 
July 9, 1833.) 

Before 1825, Webster talked for commercial New England; 
after that, for the manufactures, for all the industries, of the 
whole Union. 
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Webster, though a man naturally proud of his consistency, 
fully set his seal of approval on his change of opinions as late 
as 1846 : — 

"Mr. President, if it be an inconsistency to hold an opinion upon 
a subject at one time, and in one state of circumstances, and to hold a 
different opinion upon the same subject at another time, and in a 
different state of circumstances, I admit the change. Nay, Sir, I will 
go further; and, in regard to questions which, from their nature, do 
not depend upon circum^stances for their true and just solution, I mean 
constitutional questions, if it be an inconsistency to hold an opinion 
to-day, even upon such a question, and on that same question, to hold 
a different opinion a quarter of a century afterwards, upon a more 
comprehensive view of the whole subject, with a more thorough 
investigation into the original purposes and objects of that Constitution, 
and especially after a more thorough exposition of those objects and 
purposes by those who framed it, and have been trusted to administer 
it, I should not shrink even from that imputation. I hope I know 
more of the Constitution of my country than I did when I was twenty 
years old. I hope I have contemplated its great objects more broadly. 
I hope I have read with deeper interest the sentiments of the great 
men who framed it. I hope I have studied with more care the condi- 
tion of the country when the convention assembled to form it." 

List of Webster's Tariff Speeches. 

Webster's speeches which deal with protection are these : — 

Speech of 1814, mentioned by Lodge, and the famous one in Fan- 
euil Hall in 1820, neither of which have we seen. 
Speech in U. S. Senate, 1824. 

These belong to the *• English" or free trade period. All the 
rest are made for the American policy ; from 1824 on, Webster 
stood everywhere and always for protection. 

Second Speech on the Tarifi, U. S. Senate, May 9, 1828. 

Two Speeches on Foot's Resolution, Replies to Hayne, Jan. 20 
and 26, 1830. 

Speech at National Republican Convention, Worcester, Mass., 1832. 

Reply to Calhoun, U. S. Senate, Feb. 16, 1833. 

Speech at Buffalo, June, 1833. 

Speech at Pittsburg, July 8, 1833. 

On Surplus Revenue, U. S. Senate, May 31, 1836. 

Reduction of Duty on Coal, U. S. Senate, Feb. 24, 1837. 

Sub-Treasury Speech, U. S. Senate, March 12, 1838. 

Reply to Calhoun, March 22, 1838. 
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At Niblo's Saloon, New York, March 15, 1838. 

General Effects of Protection, March 3, 1840. 

On Treasury Note Bill, Reply to Calhoun, March 30, 1840. 

Saratoga Mass Meeting, Aug. 19, 1840. 

Reception at Boston, Sept. 30, 1842. 

Andover Convention, Nov. 9, 1843. 

Albany Mass Meeting, Aug. 27, 1844. 

Whig Convention, Philadelphia, Oct. i, 1844. 

Convention at Valley Forge, Oct. 3, 1844. 

Against the Walker Tariff, U. S. Senate, July 25, 27, 1846. 

Public Dinner, Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1846. 

Speech before Election, Faneuil Hall, Oct. 24, 1848. 

The object of this pamphlet is to group Webster's utterances 
on the tariff, for the convenient study and reference of the 
American people, to most of whom they will probably come 
with almost the force of a revelation and to all with the strength 
of prophecy. The compiler's only claim to merit is in allowing 
Webster to speak for himself, rather than in attempting to speak 
for him, and in bringing together for the first time specimen ex- 
cerpts from his great speeches during the twenty years of his 
greatest intellectual vigor and political influence, upon a subject 
as much in issue to-day as it was then and to the understanding 
of which nothing that is recent contributes more than these 
luminous passages from the past. 

Protection, the Origrinal American Policy. 

Webster maintained, in opposition to Calhoun, that protection 
is the Original American Policy. The passage is extended, 
but foundational. It is part of his reply to Calhoun, "The 
Constitution Not a Compact," in the United States Senate, Feb. 
16, 1833. 

" Sir, the world will scarcely believe that this whole controversy, 
and all the desperate measures which its support requires, have no 
other foundation than a difference of opinion upon a provision of the 
Constitution, between a majority of the people of South Carolina on 
one side, and a vast majority of the whole people of the United States 
on the other." " It was incredible and inconceivable, that South 
Carolina should thus plunge headlong into a resistance to the laws on 
a matter of opinion, and on a question in which the preponderance of 
opinion, both of the present day and of all past time, was so over- 
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whelmingly against her." '* Sir, what will the civilized world say, 
what will posterity say, when they learn that similar laws have existed 
from the very foundation of the Government ; that for thirty years, the 
power was never questioned; and that no State in the Union has 
more freely and unequivocally admitted it than South Carolina 
herself?" i 

f The Motive of Protection Does Not Vitiate the Tariff. 

" The great object of all these laws is, unquestionably, revenue. 
If there were no occasion for revenue, the laws would not have been 
passed ; and it is notorious that almost the entire revenue of the 
country is derived from them. And, as yet, we have collected none 
too much revenue. The treasury has not been more reduced for many 
years than it is at the present moment. All that South Carolina can 
say is, that in passing the laws which she now undertakes to nullify, 
particular imported articles were taxed^ from a regard to the pro- 
tection of certain articles of domestic manufacture^ higher than 
they would have heen^ had no such regard been entertained. And 
she insists that, according to the Constitution, no such discrimination 
can be allowed ; that duties should be laid for revenue, and revenue 
only ; and that it is unlawful to have reference, in any case, to protec- 
tion. In other words, she denies the power of Discrimination. She 
does not, and cannot, complain of excessive taxation ; on the contrary, 
she professes to be willing to pay any amount for revenue, merely as 
revenue ; and up to the present moment there is no surplus of rev- 
enue. Her grievance, then, that plain and palpable violation of the 
Constitution which she insists has taken place, is simply the exercise 
of the power of Discrimination. Now, Sir, is the exercise of this 
power of discrimination plainly and palpably unconstitutional ? 

" I have already said that the power to lay duties is given by the 
Constitution in broad and general terms. There is also conferred 
on Congress the whole power of regulating commerce, in another 
distinct provision. Is it clear and palpable, sir, — can any man say it 
is a case beyond doubt — that under these two powers Congress, may 
not justly discriminate^ in laying duties^ for the purpose of coun- 
tervailing the policy of foreign nations^ or of favoring our own 
home productions? Sir, what ought to conclude this question for- 
ever, as it would seem to me, is, that the regulation of commerce and 
the imposition of duties are, in all commercial nations, powers avow- 
edly and constantly exercised for this very end. That undeniable truth 
ought to settle the question ; because the Constitution ought to be 
considered, when it uses well-known language, as using it in its well- 
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known sense. But it is equally undeniable that it has been, from the 
very first, fully believed that this power of discrimination w^as con- 
ferred on Congress ; and the Constitution was itself recommended, 
urged upon the people, and enthusiastically insisted on in some of the 
states, for that very reason. Not that at that time the country was 
extensively engaged in manufactures, especially of the kinds now , 
existing. But the trades and crafts of the seaport towns, the business 
of the artisans and manual laborers, those employments the w^ork in 
which supplies so great a portion of the daily wants of all classes — 
all these looked to the new Constitution as a source of relief from the 
severe distress which followed the war. It would, sir, be unpardon- 
able, at so late an hour, to jbjo into details on this point, but the truth 
is as I have stated. The papers of the day, the resolutions of public 
meetings, the debates in the conventions, all that we open our eyes 
upon in the history of the times prove it." 

Webster shows that Calhoun misapprehended two incidents 
claimed to support his view ; one was that *' a power to protect 
manufactures was expressly proposed, but not granted." Web- 
ster shows that the proposition Calhoun had in mind was '' 'to 
establish public institutions, rewards and immunities' for the 
promotion of manufactures and other interests. The conven- 
tion," adds Webster, "supposed it had done enough — at any 
rate it had done all it had intended — when it had given to Con- 
gress, in general terms, the power to lay imposts and the power 
to regulate trade." Webster says that Calhoun also misunder- 
stood Mr. Martin, that he objected before the Maryland legisla- 
ture that the Constitution did not contain protection ; Webster 
shows that Martin's complaint was only that the power of pro- 
tection had been taken away from the separate States. 

How the First Tariff (1789) Was Passed. 

" I find," continues Webster, "that, having provided for the admin- 
istration of the necessary oaths, the very first measure proposed for 
consideration is the laying of imposts ; and in the very first committee 
of the whole into which the House of Representatives ever resolved 
itself on this, its earliest subject, and in this, its very first debate, the 
duty of so laying the imposts as to encourage manufactures, was ad- 
vanced and enlarged upon, by almost every speaker, and doubted or 
denied by none. The first gentleman w^ho suggests this as the clear 
duty of Congress, and as an object necessary to be attended to, is 
Mr. Fitzsimons, of Pennsylvania ; the second, Mr. White, of Virginia ; 
the third, Mr. Tucker, of South Carolina. 
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" But the ^/'^flf/ leader, Sir, on this occasion, was Mr. Madison. 
Was he likely to know the intentions of the convention and the peo- 
ple ? Was he likely to understand the Constitution ? 

" At the second sitting of the committee, Mr. Madison explained 
his own opinions of the duty of Congress, fully and explicitly. I 
must not detain you. Sir, with more than a few short extracts from 
these opinions, but they are such as are clear, intelligible, and 
decisive. 

" * The states,' says he, ' that are most advanced in population, and 
ripe for manufactures, ought to have their particular interest attended 
to, in some degree. While these states retained the power of making 
regulations of trade they had the power to cherish such institutions* 
By adopting the present Constitution, they have thrown the exercise 
of this power into other hands ; they must have done this with an ex- 
pectation that those interests would not be neglected here.' " 

Attitude of South Carolina. 

" In the same debate, Sir, Mr. Burk, from South Carolina, sup- 
ported a duty on hemp, for the express purpose of encouraging its 
growth on the strong lands of South Carolina. ' Cotton ' he said, 
' was also in contemplation among them, and if good seed could be 
procured, he hoped might succeed.' Afterwards, Sir, the cotton 
seed was obtained, its culture was protected, and it did succeed. 
Mr. Smith, a very distinguished member from the same state, 
observed : ' It has been said, and justly, that the states which adopted 
this Constitution expected its administration would be conducted with 
a favorable hand. The manufacturing states wished the encouragement 
of manufactures ; the maritime states, the encouragement of ship- 
building; and the agricultural states, the encouragement of agri- 
culture.' " 

''And how. Sir, did this debate terminate? What law was 
passed ? There it stands, Sir, among the statutes, the second law in 
the book. It has a preamble^ and that preamble expressly recites that 
the duties which it imposes are laid ' for the support of Government, 
for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures,* Until, Sir, this early 
legislation, thus coeval with the Constitution itself, thus full and 
explicit, can be explained away, no man can doubt of the meaning of 
that instrument in this respect. 

'' Mr. President, this power of discrimination^ thus admitted, 
avowed, and practised upon, in the first revenue act, has never been 
denied or doubted until within a few years past. It was not at all 
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doubted in 1816, when it became necessary to adjust the revenue to a 
state of peace. Certainly, South Carolina did not doubt it. The 
tariff of 1816 was introduced, carried through, and established, under 
the lead of South Carolina. Even the minimum policy is of South 
Carolina origin. The honorable gentleman himself supported, and 
ably Supported, the tariff of i8i6. He has informed us, Sir, that his 
speech on that occasion was sudden and off-hand, he being called up 
by the request of a friend. I am sure the gentleman so remembers 
it, and that it was so; but there is, nevertheless, much method, 
arrangement, and clear exposition in that extempore sj)eech. It is 
very able, very, very much to the point, and very decisive. And in 
another speech, delivered two months earlier, the honorable gentleman 
had declared * that a certain encouragement ought to be extended^ at 
least to our woolen and cotton manufactures** " '^ Sir, it is no 
answer to say that the tariff of 181 6 was a revenue. bill. So are they 
all revenue bills. The point is, and the truth is, that the tariff of 
18 1 6, like the rest, did discriminate ; it did lay duties for protection. 
Look to the case of coarse cottons, under the minimum calculation ; 
the duty on these was sixty to eighty per cent. Something besides 
revenue, certainly, was intended in this ; and, in fact, the law cut up 
our whole commerce with India in that article. 

'' It is. Sir, only within a few years that Carolina has denied the 
constitutionality of these protective laws. The gentleman himself 
has narrated to us the true history of her proceedings on this point. 
He says that after the passing of the law of 1828, despairing then of 
being able to abolish the system of protection, political men went forth 
among the people, and set up the doctrine that the system was uncon- 
stitutional. ' And the people <^ says the honorable gentleman, ' re- 
ceived the doctrine** This I believe is true. Sir. The people did 
then receive the doctrine ; they had never entertained it before. Down 
to that period, the constitutionality of these laws had been no more 
doubted in South Carolina, than elsewhere. And I suspect it is true. 
Sir, and I deem it a great misfortune, that to the present moment, 
a great portion of the people of the state have never yet seen more 
than one side of the argument. I believe that thousands of honest 
men are involved in scenes now passing, led away by one-sided views 
of the question, and following their leaders by the impulses of an un- 
limited confidence. Depend upon it, Sir, if we can avoid the shock 
of arms, a day for reconsideration and reflection will come ; truth and 
reason will act with their accustomed force, and the public opinion of 
South Carolina will be restored to its usual Constitutional and patri- 
otic tone. 
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"But, Sir, I hold South Carolina to her ancient, her cool, her un- 
inBuenced, her deliberate opinions. I hold her to her own admissions, 
nay, to her own claims and pretensions, in 1789, in the first Congress, 
and to her acknowledgments and avowed sentiments through a long 
series of succeeding years. I hold her to the principles on which she 
led Congress to act, in 1816 ; or, if she have changed her own opin- 
ions, I claim some respect for those who still retain the same opinions. 
I say she is precluded from asserting, that doctrines which she has 
herself so long and so ably sustained, are plain, palpable and danger- 
ous violations of the Constitution." 

Protection the Historical Fact. 

At the Albany mass meeting, Aug. 27, 1844, amid a score of 
pages on protection, historical and argumentative, Webster 
says : — 

*' This sentiment, gentlemen, continued to prevail through all the 
administrations which followed General Washington. It was regarded 
by Mr. Jefferson as a just principle of legislation, as he stated in the 
beginning of his administration in 1802, and still more distinctly just 
before the expiration of his term of office in 1808. I need not say 
that everybody knows that Mr. Madison, in 1810, 181 2 and 1816, 
reiterated all these sentiments. 

** This is the history of the country on the great question of protec- 
tion. I speak of the fact^ and assert it as an historical truth, proved 
from the journals of Congress, the messages of the Presidents, the acts 
of legislation, beginning with the second law ever passed and running 
through successive administrations, that it was held as the undoubted 
right of Congress, and no more the right than the duty, by just dis- 
crimination, to protect the labor of the American peofle^ 

**I am for reciprocity treaties," says Webster. *' No, I will not 
say treaties, but arrangements ; for the whole power over the subject 
lies with Congress, and not with the treaty-making power." 

The Voice of Faneuil Hall in 1785 and the Green 

Dragon Tavern in 1788. 

[Speech at Andover Convention, Nov. 9, 1843. J 

'*Now, gentlemen, it so happened, that in the years of severe disas- 
ter between the peace and the formation of the Constitution, the mer- 
chants and mechanics of Boston had their attention called to the 
subject, and their proceedings, only a little earlier than the paper just 
referred to, [that of Tench Toxe, Esq., read at Franklin's house] 
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•sprang from the same sense of necessity. I will trouble you to listen 
to some of them which I gather from the publications of that day. 

•'At a numerous and respectable meeting of ' the merchants, traders 
and others, convened atFaneuil Hall,' on Saturday, the i6th of April, 
1785, the following, among other resolutions, were adopted: — 

•* 'Whereas, certain British merchants, factors and agents from England are now 
residing in this town, who have received large quantities of English goods, and 
are in expectation of receiving further supplies, imported in British bottoms, 
or otherwise, greatly to the hinderance of freight in all American vessels," etc., 
*'we the merchants, traders, and others of the town of Boston, do agree, 

** * First, that a committee be appointed to draft a petition to Congress repre- 
senting the embarrassments under which the trade now labors, and the still 
greater to which it is exposed ; and that the said committee be empowered and 
directed to write to the several seaports in this State, requesting them to join 
with the merchants in this town in similar applications to Congress, immedi- 
ately to "regulate the trade of the United States agreeably to the powers vested 
in them by the government of this commonwealth," etc. 

**That the said committee be requested to write to the merchants in the sev- 
eral seaports of the other United States, earnestly recommending to them an 
immediate application to the legislatures of their respective States to vest such 
powers in Congress (if not already done) as shall be competent to the interest- 
ing purposes aforesaid, and also to petition Congress to make such regulations 
as shall have the desired effect.* " 

*'So far the merchants. Now what said the mechanics, the arti- 
sans, the shop- workmen, to this.? At an adjourned meeting of per- 
sons belonging to those classes at the Green Dragon Tavern on 
Monday, the 25th day of April, 1785, the following resolutions, 
among others, were passed : — 

** * Voted, that a committee be appointed by this body to draft a petition to 

the next General Court, setting forth the difficulties the manufacturers of this 

toWn labor under by the importation of certain articles (to be enumerated in 

^the petition) and praying a prohibition, or that such duties may be laid as will 

effectually protect the manufacture of the same. 

* ** Voted, that we do bear our public testimony against sending away our cir- 
culating cash for foreign remittances, as this practice, we conceive, is calculated 
to impoverish the country.'" 

''Well, how did the merchants receive this.? I will show you. 
Here is a letter, signed in their behalf, by that great patriot and 
prince of merchants, John Hancock. 

Boston, May 2, 178c. 

*** Gentlemen,— Your communications of the 26th ult. were interesting 
and agreeable. Our situation is truly critical. To the United States in Coi^ 
gress we look for effectual relief, and to them we have accordingly appealed 

***We shall cheerfully use what influence we have in promoting and en- 
couraging the manufactures of our country, etc. 

*• * We derive great support from that unanimity which appears to actuate our 
respective proceedings, and while that subsists, we can no more despair of the 
commerce, trade, and manufactures than of the liberties of America.* 
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John Hancock. 

/'This state of things continued till 1788, when the Massachusetts 
convention to consider the Constitution was held in Boston. Some 
of the most eminent persons who have shed lustre on the State were 
members of that convention, and many of them, as is well known, 
felt great doubts about adopting the Constitution. Among these were 
two individuals, none other than John Hancock and Samuel Adams, 
the proscribed patriots. But the energy, determination, perseverance 
and earnestness of the mechanics and tradesmen of Boston influenced 
even these wise and great men, and tended to, and did in an eminent 
degree, contribute to the ratification of the Constitution. Any man 
will see this who will look into the public transactions of that day. 

*' There was a particular set of resolutions, founded on this very 
idea of favoring home productions, full of energy and decision, passed 
by the mechanics of Boston. And where did the mechanics of Boston 
meet to pass them ? Full of the influence of these feelings, they con- 
gregated at the headquarters of the Revolution. I see, waving among 
the banners before me that of the Old Green Dragon, It was there, 
in Union Street, that John Gray, Paul Revere, and others of their 
class, met for consultation. There, with earnestness and enthusiasm, 
they passed their resolutions. A committee carried them to the Bos- 
ton delegation in the convention. Mr. Samuel Adams asked Colonel 
Revere how many mechanics were at. the meeting; and Colonel Re- 
vere answered, ' More than there are stars in heaven.' 

"The resolutions had their effect. The Constitution was estab- 
lished, and a universal burst of joy from all classes, merchants, manu- 
facturers and mechanics, proclaimed the exultation of the people at 
the thrice-happy event." 

*' This ' grand procession ' took place ; and the artisans, mechanics,* 
and manufacturers of Boston, together with the merchants and other 
classes, indulged in the hope, not more sanguine than the event 
warranted, that under the operation pf the new national Constitution, 
prosperity would return, business revive, cheerfulness and content- 
ment spread over the land, and the country go forward in its career 
of growth and success." 

" But, Gentlemen, this sentiment and feeling were not merely the 
sentiment and feeling of Massachusetts. We may look at the debates 
in all the state conventions, and the expositions of all the greatest men 
in the country, particularly in Massachusetts and Virginia, the great 
Northern and Southern stars, and we shall find it everywhere held up as 
the main reason for the adoption of the Constitution, that it would give 
the general government the power to regulate commerce and trade." 
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The New Era of 1825. 

[Faneuil Hall, April 3, 1S35.J 

*' Let me rather say that in regard to the whole country a new era 
has arisen. In a time of peace the proper pursuits of peace engage 
society with a degree of enterprise and intenseness of application here- 
tofore unknown. New objects are opening and new resources devel- 
oped on every side. We tread on a broader theatre, and if, instead of 
acting our parts according to the novelty and importance of the scene, 
we waste our strength in mutual crimination and recrimination con- 
cerning the past, we shall resemble those navigators who, having 
escaped from some crooked and narrow river to the sea, now that the 
whole ocean is before them should, nevertheless, occupy themselves 
with the differences which happened as they passed along among the 
rocks and the shallows, instead of opening their eyes to the wide 
horizon around them, spreading their sail to the propitious gale that 
woos it, raising their quadrant to the sun and grasping the helm with 
the conscious hand of a master." 

England Not Our Model — Capital and Labor. 

At the public dinner at Philadelphia, Dec. 2, 1846, Webster 
endorsed Massachusetts resolutions : — 

"My object is, and has been," said he, " in everything connected 
with the protective policy, the true policy of the United States, to see 
that the labor of the country, the industry of the country, is properly 
provided for. I am looking, not for a law such as will benefit capir 
talists — they can take care of themselves — but for a law that shall 
induce capitalists to invest their capital in such a manner as to occupy 
and employ American labor. Now, on this subject, I shall hand to 
the gentlemen of the press a series of resolutions passed in Massachu- 
setts which entirely embody my own sentiments.'* 

" I will only say, that I am for protection, ample, permanent, 
founded on just principles ; and that, in my judgment, the principles 
of the act of 1842 are the true principles, — specific duties, and not 
ad valorem duties ; just discrimination, and in that just discrimination, 
great care not to tax the raw material so high as to be a bounty to the 
foreign manufacturer and an oppression on our own. Discrimination 
and specific duties, and such duties as are full and adequate to the 
purposes of protection, — these are the principles of the act of 1842." 
" My object is to obtain, in the best way I can, and when I can, and 
as I can, full and adequate and thorough protection to the domestic 
industry of the country, upon just principles.*' 
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'* Gentlemen, on the tariff I have spoken so often and so much, that 
I am sure no gentleman wishes me to utter the word again. There 
are some things, however, which cannot be too often repeated. Of 
all countries in the world, England, for centuries, was the most 
tenacious in adhering to her protective principles, both in matters of 
commerce and manufacture. She has of late years relaxed, having 
found that heir position could afford somewhat of free trade. She has 
the skill acquired by long experience, she has vast machinery and vast 
capital, she has a dense population ; a cheaply working, because a 
badly fed and badly clothed, population. She can run her career, 
therefore, in free trade. We cannot, unless willing to become badly 
fed and clothed, also. Gentlemen, for the gymnastic exercises, men. 
strip themselves naked ; and for this strife and competition in free- 
trade, our laborers, it seems, must strip themselves naked, also." 

Duty of Oovernment, and Why the Union Was 

Formed. 

In his great speech at the Whig Convention at Philadelphia,. 
Oct. %y 1844, Webster unfurled the Whig flag. 

" The Whig party maintains the propriety of protecting, by custom- 
house regulations, various pursuits and employments among ourselves. 
Our opponents repudiate this policy, and embrace the doctrines of 
what is called free trade. This is the general party line. The dis- 
tinction is not a local but a party distinction." 

'* Gentlemen, incidental protection, which some persons, just now,, 
would represent as transcendental protection, what is it? It is no 
protection at all, and does not deserve the name. It is a result which 
comes, if it comes at all, without design, without certainty, and with- 
out discrimination. It falls on tea and coffee, as well as on iron and 
broadcloth. Let us not be deluded by such a thin and flimsy pretext. 
It is an insult to our understandings." 

"There is not an operative nor a workingman, who is not interested 
in, and supported by the protective laws of the Government. Protec- 
tion touches every man's bread. If ever, then, there was a subject 
worthy of the attention of a public man or a statesman, it is this of 
protection." 

"The Federal Government, I say, fails in its duty to Pennsylvania, 
and in its duty to every other state in this Union, if it lets the power lie 
latent, and refuses to use it. That is the pinch, the very exigence, 
that made this Government of the United States. For that, Massachu- 
setts came into it ; for that, Pennsylvania came into it. The power 
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of protection was in both States. It existed on all sides. The com- 
pact was made, to give it identity^ universality, union, and that is all 
we want." 

" But the time is now come when the policy of a reasonable, per- 
manent protection must be settled (A voice in the crowd, *'Now or 
never!") I say. Now or never! It is a question that is most exciting 
to the whole country, and absolutely vital to the interests of the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania ; and it is * Now or Never ! ' '' 

Protection Against European Labor. 

[Speech at Pittsburg, Penn., July 8, 1833.] 

" I am in favor of protecting American manual labor ; and, after 
the best reflection T can give the subject, and from the lights which I 
can derive from the experience of ourselves and others, I have come 
to the conclusion that such protection is just and proper ; and that, 
to leave American labor to sustain a competition with that of the 
over-peopled countries of Europe, would lead to a state of things to 
which the people could never submit. This is the great reason why 
I am for maintaining what has been established. I see at home, I see 
here, I see wherever I go, that the stimulus, which has excited the 
existing activity, is producing the existing prosperity of the country, is 
nothing else than the stimulus held out to labor by compensating priced. 
I think this effect is visible everywhere, from Penobscot to New Orleans, 
and manifest in the condition and circumstances of the great body of the 
people ; for nine-tenths of the whole people belong to the laborious, 
industrious, and productive classes ; and on these classes the stimulus 
acts. We perceive that the price of labor is high, and we know that 
the means of living are low ; and these two truths speak volumes in 
favor of the general prosperity of the country." 

" Be assured, gentlemen, that nothing can advance the mass of 
society, in prosperity and happiness, nothing can uphold the sub- 
stantial interest, and steadily improve the general condition and 
character of the whole, but this one thing, compensating' rewards to 
labor. The fortunate situation of our country tends strongly, of 
itself, to produce this result ; the Government has adopted the policy 
of co-operating with this natural tendency of things ; It has encouraged 
and fostered labor and industry, by a system of discriminating duties ; 
and the result of these combined causes may be seen in the present 
circumstances of tKe country." 

*'It certainly appears to me, gentlemen, to be quite evident, at this 
time, and in the present condition of the world, that it is necessary to 
protect the industry of this country against the pauper labor of England, 
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and other parts of Europe. An American citizen, who has children 
to maintain, and children to educate^ has an unequal chance against 
the pauper of England, whose children are not to be educated, and 
are probably already on the parish ; and who himself is half fed and 
clothed by his own labor, and half from the poor-rates, and very 
badly fed and clothed after all." 

Coal and Labor — Artisans Made the Constitution. 

[Reduction of Duty on Coal, U. S. Senate, February 34, 1837.J 

'' Considering what has been the former course of Congress on this 
subject, it is as clear a proposition as can be stated that the interest of 
the poor required the continuance of the tax. Whether we look to 
the debates of the convention or to the earliest acts of the Federal 
Government, we shall perceive that it was admitted to be proper and 
necessary to levy a duty on imported coal. One of the very first 
articles enumerated in the first revenue law is foreign coal. The 
protection of the domestic article was warmly advocated at that time 
by the Virginia delegation, as an obvious duty of the new govern- 
ment. 

" The honorable member thinks that Congress, by taking off this 
tax, would give the exclusive power of keeping up the price to Amer- 
ican producers. I differ from him in opinion. I think that, by 
taking off this tax, we shall give that power to British producers 
and make our citizens the victims of their extortions." ** Ah, 
but the member is for the protection of labor. Very true. And 
I insist that the protective policy of the United States is aimed point 
blank at the protection of labor. Do not the poor of our cities 
warm themselves over coal fires? What glowing pictures, or, 
rather, what shivering pictures of suffering have been presented to 
the Senate in the eloquent descriptions (if he thinks them eloquent) 
of the honorable gentleman from South Carolina ! [Preston.] But 
was not the laboring class in our cities the very first who received 
the protection of this Government? The first demand of a Constitu- 
tion was for their protection. It was the operatives, spread along 
the Atlantic coast, whose voices brought the Constitution into being. 
It was not the voices of Hancock and Adams, but of Paul Revere 
and his artisans which most efficiently advocated the movement for 
independence. It was the pouring in of a flood of foreign manu- 
factures that gave the first impulse towards the adoption of a 
Constitution for our own protection : and has not the labor of our 
whole country been protected under it to this day? Have not the 
laboring classes of the United States their life, and breath, and being, 
under that instrument?" 
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*' But it becomes enlightened legislators to take a different view of 
the subject. The true way to protect the poor is to protect their 
labor. Give them work and protect their earnings; that is the way 
to benefit the poor. Our artisans, I repeat it, were the first to be 
protected by the Constitution. The protection extended, under our 
laws, to capital was as nothing to that which was given to labor ; and 
so it should be. Since, in the year 1824, I stood upon this ground, I 
have retained the same position, and there I mean to stand. The 
free labor of the United States deserves to be protected, and so far as 
any efforts of mine can go, it shall be. The gentleman from Connec- 
ticut (Niles) tells us that coal is a bounty of Providence; that our 
mountains are full of it ; that we have only to take hold of what God 
has g^ven us. Well, Sir, I am for protecting the man who does take 
hold of it ; who bores the rock ; who penetrates the mountain ; who 
excavates the mine, and by his assiduous labor, puts us into practical 
possession of this bounty of Providence. It is not wealth while it lies 
in the mountain. It is human labor which brings it out and makes 
it wealth. I am for protecting that poor laborer whose brawny arms 
thus enrich the state. I am for providing him with cheap fuel, that 
he may warm himself and his wife and children." 

" I know very well that many of the citizens of Boston have applied 
to have this tax diminished, and, if I thought it could with propriety 
be done, I would cheerfully do it. Some petitions, too, have been 
presented from one of our fishing towns ; but they ought to remember 
that all bounties on the fisheries, as well as this duty on coal, rest 
upon one great basis of mutual concession for the protection of labor, 
and for the benefit especially of the operative classes of society. And 
whaever says that this is a system which favors capital at the expense 
of the poor, misrepresents its advocates, and perverts the whole 
matter, from A to Z." 

*' My object is, to make coal cheap — permanently cheap; cheap 
to the poor man as well as the rich man ; and to that end we shall 
arrive, if the laws are suffered to take their course. But to meddle 
with them, in the existing state of things, is the very worst thing 
that can be done, either for poor or rich." 

The Farmer^s Interest. 

At the convention at Valley Forge, Oct. 3, 1844, Webster 
said : — 

'' The protective system is a favorite measure with you, with us at 
home, and with all our party. We deem it a most necessary system. 
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one that cannot, under any circumstances, be dispensed with, as being^ 
necessary to the comfort, necessary to the happiness, the prosperity of 
all ; and vitally touching the permanent, as well as the present, inter- 
ests of the community," 

*' There are many false prophets going to and fro in the land, who 
declare that the tariff benefits only the manufacturer, and that it 
injures the farmer. This is all sheer misrepresentation. 

"Every farmer must see that it is his interest to find a near 
purchaser for his produce, to find a ready purchaser, and a purchaser 
at ^ good price. Now, the tariff supposes, that if there be domestic 
manufactures carried on successfully, there will inevitably be those 
engaged therein who will consume a large amount of agricultural 
products, because they do not raise any for themselves, — a new class 
of consumers of the farmer's commodities, an enlarged class of 
customers." 

Wages and Prices — Seth Peterson. 

Intelligent free traders admit that wages lower under free trade, 
but insist that prices will lower, fart -passu; and a day's wages 
will buy as much as under the high wages of protection. The 
New York Commercial Bulletin^ of Nov. 17, 1892, says: *' If 
workmen concede in wages, they will get their full compensa- 
tion in the cheapening of the products they have to buy, so that 
the net result to the earner is the same under lower wages as 
"Under higher." 

This is plainly fallacious. Hundreds of thousands are not 
wage-earners, but stipendiaries, with inherited property, or men 
who cannot spend the interest of their acquired property, or 
men with fixed salaries. These men, spenders of millions, get 
twice as much service for their money, while the million that 
serve them get half pay. Futhermore, a ten per cent, cut means 
more to a laborer than to a salaried man. 

But let us hear Seth Peterson^ as brought forward by Webster 
to speak on this interesting topic : 

[Saratoga Mass Meeting', Aug. ip, 1840. J 

" I have in my hand an extract from a speech in the House of 
Representatives of a zealous supporter, as it appears, of the adminis- 
tration, who maintains, that, other things being reduced in proportion, 
you may reduce the wages of labor without evil consequences. And 
where does he seek this example? On the shores of the Medi- 
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tefranean. He fixes upon Corsica and Sardinia, But what is the 
Corsican laborer, that he should be the model upon which American 
labor is to be formed? Does he know anything himself? Has he any 
education, or does he give any to his children? Has he a home, a 
freehold, and the comforts of life around him? No; with a crust of 
bread and a handful of olives, his daily wants are satisfied. And yet, 
from such a state of society, the laborer of New England, the laborer 
of the United States, is to be taught submission to low wages." 

"There is not much danger that schemes and doctrines such as 
these shall find favor with the people. They understand their own 
interest too well for that. Gentlemen, I am a farmer on the seashore^ 
and have, of course, occasion to employ some degree of agricultural 
labor. I am sometimes, also, rowed out to sea, being, like other New 
England men, fond of occasionally catching a fish, and finding health 
and recreation in warm weather from the air of the ocean. For the 
few months during which I am able to enjoy this retreat from labor,, 
public or professional, I do not often trouble my neighbors, or they 
me, with conversation on politics. 

"It happened, however, about three weeks ago, that on such an 
excursion as I have mentioned, with one man only with me, I men- 
tioned this doctrine of the reduction of prices and asked him his opin- 
ion of it. He said he did not like it. I replied, * the wages of labor, 
it is true, are reduced ; but then, flour and beef, and perhaps clothing,, 
all of which you buy, are reduced also. What, then, can be your 
objections?* * Why,* said he, ' it is true that flour is now low, but 
then, it is an article that may rise suddenly, by means of a scanty crop 
in England or at home; and, if it should rise from five dollars to ten, 
I do not know for certain that it would fetch the price of my labor up 
with it. But while wages are high, then I am safe ; and if produce 
chances to fall, so much the better for me. But there is another 
thing. I have but one thing to sell, that is my labor ; but I must buy 
many things — not only flour, and meat, and clothing, but also some 
articles that come from other countries — a little sugar, a little coflee, 
a little tea, a little of the common spices, and such like. Now, I do 
not see how these foreign articles will be brought down by reducing- 
wages at home, and before the price is brought down of the only 
thing I have to sell, I want to be sure that the prices will fall also, not 
of a part but of all the things that I must buy.' 

"Now, gentlemen, though he will be astonished or amused, that I 
should tell the story before such a vast and respectable assemblage as 
this, I will place this argument of Seth Peterson^ sometimes farmer 
and sometimes fisherman on the coast of Massachusetts, stated to me 
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«4iile pulling oa an oar with each hand, and with the sleeves of his 
red shirt rolled, up above his elbows, against the reasonings the 
theories, and the speeches, of the administration, and all its friends 
in or out of Congress, and take the verdict of the country, and of the 
civilized world, whether be has not the best side of the 'question 

"Since! have adverted to this conversation, gentlemen, allow me 
to say that thU neighbor of mine is a man fifty years of age one of 
several sons of a poorman ; that by his labor he has obtained some 
few acres, his own unencumbered freehold, has a comfortable dwell- 
ing, and plenty of the poor man's blessings. Of these, I have known 
six, decently and cleanly clad, each with the book, the slate and the 
map, proper to,ite age, all going at the same time daily to eiijoy the 
blessing of that which is the great glory of New England, the com- 
mon free school. Who can contempUte this, and thousands of other 
cases like it, not as pictures, but as common facts, without feelin« 
how much our free institutions, and the policy hitherto pursued have 
done for the comfort and liappiness of the great mass oi our cif 
Where in Europe, where in any part of the world, ont of our own 
country, shall we find labor thus rewarded, and the general cond'f 
of the people so good? Nowhere; nowhere ! Away, then, with the 
injustice, and the folly, of reducing the cost of productions with 
what is called the common standard of the world ! 
away, at once and forever, with the miserable policy 
bring the condition of a laborer in the United States to that 
laborer in Russia or Sweden, in France or Germany, in Italy o 
sical Instead of following these examples, let us hold up a 
own, which all nations may well envy, and which, unhanp 
most parts of the earth, it is easier to envy than to imitate." 

How Free Trade B 

(Reply loCilhoan.Mn 

" The object, and I think the effect, 
much to raise prices high, as it was 
give some check to the extravagant ai. 
and some security that labor should i 
This is all that was asked. The great a 
the low rate of interest, and the great sac 
made in Europe for the purpose of prost 
called for some security and protection, c 
maintain competition. And we are always 
our own manufactures shall be prostrated by ti 
■of imported goods, we shall be obliged immedia 



high prices for those same imported goods. The fact undoubt- 
edly is, that under the process of protection, the common price or 
cost of goods has become less. No one can deny that. Every- 
body knows that goods are both better and cheaper. A man's labor 
will buy more for him than it would. This is the effect of competition. 
If we take out of the market the products of our own labor, who does 
not see that prices would rise enormoiis^ly ? Let this be tried on any 
article. Take away, for instance, all American made hats and shoes; 
would not the article be immediately doubled in price? Reasonable 
protection does not so much raise the price of labor, although it 
should raise it in some degree, as it multiplies the modes of its 
employments. It prevents any particular channel from being filled 
and choked up. One of the secrets of prosperity is, that there shall be 
a considerable variety in the pursuits and labors of men. I fear our 
Southern friends do not feel the full influence of this important truth. 
For my part, as a well-wisher to the South, I should be glad to know 
that there were manufactures, such as are suited to their wants, the 
nature of their labor, and their general condition, in every county, 
this place to the Gulf of Mexico." 

Protected Ijabor Can Consume. 

[Reply ID Calhoun, March 3, .840.] 

1 ll^or is employed, labor can consume ; when it is not em- 

Who buys the pork and the lard of the 

o takes the corn of North Carolina and 

i latter state ? Is it not the North and the 

3 better customer than Massachu- 

I stores received from 

Figating interest of Ihc East, let 

i of bu^ihcls of corn, and 

ir, have been imjiortcd into the 

of this corn is from North 

from Virginia. I find 

of dollars have 

[ported in a single year. 
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increases general consumption. Hence we find that the manufacture 
of many useful articles at home does not diminish the aggregate 
amount of importations. This is a very important truth, and all our 
history confirms it/ I have looked at the tables of exports and im- 
ports, from the very first origin of the Government, and I do not find 
anything to countenance the idea that imports, in the aggregate, fall 
off in consequence of protecting labor at home. There were quite as 
great fluctuations forty or forty-five years ago, as there have been 
since the tariff of 1824. A well-employed and prosperous commu- 
nity can buy and consume. This is the solution of the whole matter, 
and the whole science of political economy has not one truth of half 
so much importance as this." 

Webster was sagacious to discriminate between a large 
healthful importation, which comes from the desire of well-paid 
labor to ** get the best" in lines in which we may be excelled by 
foreigners, and a large unhealthful importation, of men driven 
to purchase abroad because manufactures are stifled at home, this 
latter importation a constant drain, of course, on the country. 

Extravagant Importation. 

[Speech on Treasury Note Bill, March 30, 1S40.] 

'' Mr. President, our imports, the last year, reached the unpre- 
cedented amount of one hundred and fifty-seven millions of dollars, 
exceeding by nearly fifty millions the import of the year before. 
Yet even this seems not to satisfy us all. Public men appear to have 
ruling passions or strong tendencies of preference towards particular 
objects. It seems to me that our Government, and many of our peo- 
ple, have imbibed an extravagant and morbid love of importation. 
They seem to judge of the prosperity of the country, and the happi- 
ness of its people, exclusively by the quantities of foreign merchandise 
which they annually consume. With all respect, the President him- 
self, I think, has feelings with this tendency." 

"Mr. President, it is remarkable that this spirit of importation 
should become so strong just when our own occupations and employ- 
ments are most depressed. The cotton manufactures, practically, are in 
a worse state than they have been for twenty years. It is supposed that 
at least one-half of the woolen machinery in the United States has 
ceased to work, and many of the establishments might be purchased 
at one-third of their cost. The iron trade and the coal trade suffer 
with the rest. If the condition of the Eastern and Northern manufac- 
turers be as I have stated, I doubt whether one would receive much 
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more favorable account^ if he were to inquire into the condition of 
trade and business at Pittsburg, at Wheeling, or at Cincinnati. 

"Under the circumstances of the country, Sir, I confess I do not 
comprehend how any man should desire to see a greater importation of 
foreign commodities." 

"I am for bringing about no reduction in the price of labor. On 
the other hand, I regard high rates of labor as the surest proofs of 
general prosperity. , 

"I have no desire to see a greater or more unrestrained importation 
of foreign goods. On the contrary, I am for laying a tax on imported 
luxuries, thus securing an adequate revenue to Government." 

Webster illustrates the impoverishment of an exclusively agri- 
cultural policy, whose manufactures are killed out by the 
*^ British Colonial Policy," as Clay used to designate free trade. 

Ireland the Victim of Free Trade. 

[Against the Walker Tariff, 1846. J 

" But why are the people of Ireland not prosperous, contented, and 
happy? We hear of a potato panic, and a population in Ireland 
distressed by the high price of potatoes. Why, Sir, the price of 
potatoes in this city is three times the price of potatoes in Dublin ; 
and, at this moment, potatoes are twice as dear throughout the 
United States as throughout Ireland. There are potatoes enough, or 
food of other kinds. But the people are not able to buy them. And 
why? That is the stringent question. Why cannot the people of 
Ireland buy potatoes or other food? The answer to this question 
solves the Irish case ; and that answer is simply this, the people have 
not employment. They cannot obtain wages. They cannot earn 
money. The sum of their social misery lies in these few words. 
There is no adequate demand for labor." 

*' But then, this only advances the inquiry to the real question, 
which is, WAy are the laboring people of Ireland so destitute of 
useful and profitable employment?" 

" From early times the English government has discouraged, in 
Ireland, every sort of manufacture, except the linen manufacture of 
the North. It has, on the other hand, encouraged agriculture." 
" This is the reason why labor is nothing, and can produce nothing 
but mere physical living, until the system shall be entirely changed. 
This constitutes the great difference between the state of things in 
Europe and America. In Europe, the question is, how men can 
live ? With us, the question is, how well they can live ? Can they 
live on wholesome food, in commodious and comfortable dwellings ? 
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Can they be well clothed, and be able to ^ducate their children? 
Such questions do not arise to the political economists of Europe. 
When reasoning on such cases as that of Ireland, the question with 
them is, how physical being can be kept from death? That is all." 

Protection and Gk>od Citizenship. 

[Speech at Buffalo, June, 1833.] 

'* My sentiments, gentlemen, on the tariff question, are generally 
known. In my opinion, a just and a leading object in the whole 
system is the encouragement and protection of American manual la ■ 
bor. I confess that every day's experience convinces me more and 
more of the high propriety of regarding this object. Our Govern- 
ment is made for all, not for few. Its object is, to promote the great- 
est good of the whole ; and this ought to be kept constantly in view in 
its administration. The far greater number of those who maintain 
the Government belong to what may be called the industrious or pro- 
ductive classes of the community. With us, labor is not depressed, 
ignorant, and unintelligent. On the contrary, it is active, spirited, 
enterprising, seeking its own rewards, and laying up for its own com- 
petence and its own support. The motive to labor is tlie great stimu- 
lus to our whole society ; and no system is wise or just which does 
not afford this stimulus, as far as it may. The protection of Ameri- 
can labor against the injurious competition of foreign labor, so far, at 
least, as respects general handicraft productions, is known, histori- 
cally, to have been one end designed to be obtained by establishing 
the Constitution ; and this object and the Constitutional power to ac- 
complish it, ought never to be surrendered or compromised in any 
degree. 

" Our political institutions, gentlemen, place power in the hands of 
all the people ; and to make the exercise of this power, in such hands^ 
salutary, it is indispensable that all the people should enjoy, first, 
the means of education, and second, the reasonable certainty of pro- 
curing a competent livelihood by industry and labor. These institu- 
tions are neither designed for, nor suited to, a nation of ignorant 
paupers. To disseminate knowledge, then, universally, and to secure 
to labor and industry their just rewards, is the duty, both of the Gen- 
eral and State Governments, each in the exercise of its appropriate 
powers. To be free, the people must be intelligently free; to be 
substantially independent, they must be able to secure themselves 
against want, by sobriety and industry ; to be safe depositaries of 
political power, they must be able to comprehend and understand the 
general interests of the community, and must themselves have a stake. 
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in the welfare of that community. The interest of labor, therefore, 
has an importance, in our system, beyond what belongs to it as a mere 
question of political economy. It is connected with our forms of 
government and our whole social system. The activity and prosper- 
ity which at present prevail among us, as every one must notice, are 
produced by the excitement of compensating prices to labor ; and it 
is fervently to be hoped that no unpropitious circumstances, and no 
unwise policy, may counteract this efficient cause of general com- 
petency and public happiness." 

Protection and the South. 

Webster, like Clay, fully believed that protection was good 
for the whole country; for the South, as well as the North- 
He believed the South Carolina politicians were deluded and 
deluding in their representations of the injurious effects of the 
tariff on their section. He gave facts and arguments several 
times. 

[Reply to Calhoun, March 3, 1840.] 

*' If the South can sell her cotton, or part of it, to New England, 
for the same prices, it is as well for her as to sell it all to Old England. 
Her income depends on the price, not on the place of sale. If an 
export of sixty millions is reduced to an export of forty millions, in 
consequence of there having been found a market at home for twenty 
millions, it is not only no worse for the South, but it is, in truth, 
much better. This is perfectly plain ; and I must confess it has 
always appeared to me to be the strangest thing in the world that our 
Southern friends should look with jealousy and ill-will on a market 
rising up in the North and East for their own great staple ; thus not 
only giving them the general advantage of another large market — 
which advantage is itself always great — but giving them the additional 
advantage of a nearer market, and a more certain and steady market, 
because not so liable to be disturbed, either by the political events, or 
commercial contingencies of Europe. 1 have inquired much into the 
subject, and I find that intelligent merchants in New Orleans and 
Mobile regard the home market as of very great importance to the 
cotton planter. The Eastern demand, they say, comes in early, takes 
away the first part of the crop, and helps, therefore, to fix the price, 
and to fix it high. Some have estimated this advantage as equivalent 
to two cents on the pound of cotton. All must see, I think, that it is 
a clear and great advantage, and I wish the subject might be calmly 
considered and weighed by the honorable member from South 
Carolina and his friends." 
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We shall find a fact to match the statement above in the later 
speech, where, within two years after the South got the free 
trade tariff they clamored for, in 1846, cotton had fallen to 
about half the price per pound. 

[Speech on the Tariff, U. S. Senate, July 37, 1S46.] 

" Sir, it does not become me to do more than suggest in what the 
interests of other parts of the country appears to me to consist." 
*' It appears to me the plainest proposition in the world, that there is 
nothing which the whole South can so profitably turn its attention to 
as the manufacture of these coarse cotton fabrics. The South might 
soon come to undersell New England altogether, because it is a fabric 
in the value of which the raw material is the most important element. 
As labor, therefore, forms but a small portion of the article produced 
in its manufactured state, it requires less capital for machinery and 
expensive establishments. The raw material being the principal 
element composing the value, gives, of course, an advantage to those 
who raise the raw material, and who manufacture it just where it is 
produced. Now, I must say, that, at the exhibition here, last month, 
or the month before, nothing appeared to me better done than some 
of these cheap cotton fabrics from Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia ; and I believe, as strongly as I may venture to believe any- 
thing against the opinion of men of more local knowledge, that these 
manufactures will succeed and prosper, if we let them alone, in the 
Southern States. And I wish them to prosper. They have arisen in 
a desire on the part of the Southern people to clothe themselves and 
their people, against New England competition. I conceive it for 
the interest of every community to produce its own clothing; and 
it strikes me that the effort on the part of the South ought to be 
encouraged.'* 

In this friendly suggestion to the South, both as to matter 
and manner, we seem almost to be listening to the wise and 
paternal counsel and congratulations to the New South, nearly 
half a century later, of President Harrison on his memorable 
Southern tour. 

Webster, Clay, Calhoun and Jackson. 

Webster disclosed his own deepest convictions as to protec- 
tion by his personal references to the opinions and conduct of 
others thereupon. 
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Clay's Compromise Act of 1833 he opposed in public and pri- 
vate, as needlessly compromising the protective policy to con- 
ciliate perverse South Carolina. 

Calhoun he gave clearly and courteously to understand that 
he had perfectly discerned Calhoun's purposes, and that their 
success would be only temporary. 

[Speech on Sub-Treasury Bill, U. S. Senate, March la, iS^.] 

** Now, Sir, I must say that in 1833 I entertained no doubt at all 
that the design of the gentleman was exactly what he now states. 
On this point I have not been deceived. It was not, certainly, the 
design of all who acted with him ; but that it was his purpose I knew 
then as clearly as I know now, afler his open avowal of it ; and this belief 
governed my conduct at that time, together with that of a g^eat majority 
of those in both Houses of Congress, who, after the act of 1824, felt 
bound to carry out the provisions of that act and to maintain them 
reasonably and fairly. I opposed the Compromise Act with all my 
power. It appeared to me every way objectionable ; it looked like an 
attempt to make a new Constitution ; to introduce another fundamental 
law, above the power of Congress, and which should control the author- 
ity and discretion of Congress, in all time to come. This, of itself, was 
a conclusive objection with me ; I said so then, have often said so 
since, and say so now. I said then that I for one should not be bound 
by that law more than by any other law, except that, as it was a law 
passed on a very important and agitating subject, I should not be dis- 
posed to interfere with it, until a case of clear necessity should arise. 
On this principle I have acted since. When that case of necessity 
shall arise, however, should I be in public life, I shall concur in 
any alteration of that act which such necessity may require. That 
such an occasion may come I more than fear. I entertain something 
stronger than a doubt upon the possibility of maintaining the manu- 
factures and industry of this country upon such a system as the Com- 
promise Act will leave us, when it shall have gone through its pro- 
cesses of reduction. All this, however, I leave to the future." 

On Jackson's Wobbling: Expressions. 

[National Republican Convention, Worcester, Oct. la, 183a.] 

President Jackson, too, Webster declaimed against as bend- 
ing before the storm he had essayed to rule, receding from his 
previous opinions and votes on protection, and putting forth the 
Verplanck Tariff, only defeated by the Compromise Act of the 
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** Great Pacificator/' Whether just or unjust, Webster'ft words: 
disclose his own intense convictions on protection. 

" In that compend of Executive opinions in the v eto Message, the 
whole principle of the protecting policy is plainly and pointedl3r 
denounced." 

Rarely does Webster use greater sarcasm : 

*' It would be grateful, if we could contemplate the President of 
the United States as an identical idea. But even this secondary pleas- 
ure is denied us. In looking to the published records of Executive 
opinions, sentiments favorable to protection, and sentiments against 
protection, either come confusedly before us, at the same moment, or 
else follow each other in rapid succession, like the shadows of a phan-^ 
tasmagoria." 

He contrasts Jackson's Protection Message of 1830 : * 

** ' In this conclusion, I am confirmed as well by the opinions of 
Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madison and Munroe, who have 
each repeatedly recommended the exercise of this right under the 
Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Congress, the continued 
acquiescence of the States, and the general understanding of the peo- 
pie ;' " and then Webster's Sarcasm takes another turn : "The message 
of 1830 is a well- written paper; it proceeded, probably, from the 
Cabinet proper. Whence the veto of 1832 proceeded, I know not;, 
perhaps from the Cabinet improper." 

The Compromise Tariff of 1833 — The MinlmmiL 

Principle. 

[Distribution of Surplus Revenue, U. S. Senate, May 31, 1S36,] 

The honorable member from South Carolina has referred to the 
tariff act of 1828 as the true cause of the swollen state of the treasury. 
I agree that there were many things unnecessarily inserted in the act 
of 1828. But we know they were not put there by the friends of the 
act. That act is a remarkable instance, I hope never to be repeated, 
of unnatural, violent, angry legislation. Those who introduced it 
designed, originally, nothing more than to meet the new condition of 
things which had been brought about by the altered policy of Great 
Britain in relation to taxes on wool. A bill with the same end in 
view had passed the House of Representatives in 1827, but was lost 
in the Senate. The act of 1828, however objectionable though it 
certainly was in many respects, has not been, in my opinion, the 
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<:hief cause of the over-product of the customs. I. think the act of 
1832, confirmed by the act of 1833, commonly called the Compromise 
-Act, has had much more to do in producing that result. Up to the 
time of the passing of the act of 1832, the minimum principle had 
been preserved in laying duties on certain manufactures, especially 
woolen cloths. This ill-understood and much-reviled principle 
appears to me, nevertheless, and always has appeared to me, to be a 
just, proper, effectual, and strictly philosophical mode of laying pro- 
tective duties. It is exactly conformable, as I think, to the soundest 
and most accurate principles of political economy. It is, in the most 
rigid sense, what all such enactments, so far as practicable, should be ; 
that is to say, a mode of laying specific duty. It lays the impost just 
where it will do good, and leaves the rest free. It is an intelligent, 
discerning, discriminating principle ; not a blind, headlong, generaliz- 
ing, uncalculating operation. Simplicity, undoubtedly, is a great 
beauty in acts of legislation, as well as in the works of art ; but in 
both it must be a simplicity resulting from congruity of parts and 
adaptation to the end designed; not a rude generalization, which 
either leaves the particular object unaccomplished, or in accomplish- 
ing it, accomplishes a dozen others also, which were not desired. 
It is a simplicity which is wrought out by knowledge and skill ; not the 
.rough product of an undistinguishing, sweeping, general principle. 

'* Let us suppose that the gradations in woolen cloths be repre- 
sented by a line. At one end of this line are those of the highest 
price, and let the scale descend to the other end, where, of course, 
will be those of the lowest price. Now, with the two ends of this 
line our manufacturers have not much to do ; that is to say, they have 
not much to do with the production of the very highest, or the very 
lowest, of these articles. Generally speaking, they work in the in- 
termediate space. It wasalbng this space, along this part of the line 
of work, that the minimum principle, as it has been usually called, 
operated.* It struck just where the great object of protection required 
it to strike, and it struck nowhere else. All the rest is left free. It 
wasted no power. It accomplished its object by the least possible 
expenditure of means. Its aim was levelled at a distinct and well- 
discerned object, and its aim was exact, and the object was reached. 



♦ William J. Lowndes and John C. Calhoun were both of South Carolina ; the 
one propounded, the other defended, the minimum principle. Experience vindi- 
cated this South Carolina device as a most effective high duty. U. S. Stats, at 
large, vol. III. p. 310, chapt. CVII. (1816), *' An Act to regulate duties on 
imports and tonnage;" Horace Greeley, *' Political Economy," 323 foil. 
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*^But the minimum had become the subject of obloquy and reproach^ 
{t was railed at, even, in good set terms, by some who professed to 
be, and who doubtless were, friends of the protective policy. It vras 
declared to be a deception. It was said that it cheated the people, 
inasmuch as under its operation, they did not see what amount or 
taxes they really paid. For one, I did not admit the fact, nor 3rield 
to the argument. I had no doubt the people knew what taxes the;y 
paid under the operation of the laws, as well as we who passed the 
laws ; and whether they stopped to make precise calculations or not, 
if they found the tax not oppressive, and the effect of the law de- 
cidedly salutary, I did not believe they would complain of it, unless 
it was made a part of some other controversy. The minimum prin- 
ciple, however, in its application to broadcloths, was overthrown by 
the law of 1832, and that law, as it came from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and as it finally passed, substituted a general and universal 
ad valorem duty of fifty per cent:" 

'* Now, Mr. President, when we recollect that the duties on woolen 
fabrics, of all kinds, bring into the treasury four, or five, or six mil- 
lions a year, every man acquainted with our manufactures must see 
at once that a portion of this vast sum is perfectly useless as a pro- 
tective duty ; because it is imposed on fabrics with which our manu- 
facturers maintain no competition, and in regard to which, therefore^ 
they ask no protection." 

*' It is therefore, Sit, that I regard the law of 1832, and not the law 
of 1828, as the great error in our legislation." " I wish not to discuss 
the act of 1833. I do not propose, at present, to disturb its operation ; 
but having alluded to it, I take the occasion of saying that I have not 
the least idea that that act can remain as the settled system of this 
country. When the honorable member from Kentucky introduced it, 
he called it a measure of conciliation, and expressed the hope that, if 
the manufacturing interests should be found to suffer under it, it might 
be modified by general consent. Although never concurring in the 
act, I entertain the same hope. I pray most fervently that former 
strifes and controversies on the tariff question may never be revived ; 
but at the same time, it is my opinion that the principles established 
by the law of 1833 can never form the commercial system of this 
country." 

Prosperity Under the Tariff of 184!3. 

[Speech against the Walker Tariff, 1846.] 

Probably no protective tariff ever quickened the prosperity of 
a nation more speedily, more visibly, to the apprehension of 
everybody, than that of 1842. Webster said in 1846 : 
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'" Now, Sir, no man can deny that the course of things in this 
country, for the last twenty or thirty years, has had a wonderful effect 
in producing a variety of employments. How much employment has 
been furnished by the canals and railroads, in addition to the great 
amount of labor, not only in the factories, rendered so odious in some 
quarters by calling them monopolies and close corporations, but in the 
workshops, in the warehouses, on the sea and on the land, and in every 
department of business ! There is a great and general activity in the 
employments of men amongst us ; and that is just exactly what our 
condition ought to be. 

" The interest of every laboring community requires diversity of 
occupations, pursuits and objects of industry. The more that diversity 
is multiplied, or extended, the better. And, Sir, take this great truth ; 
place it on the title page of every book of political economy intended 
for the use of the United States ; put it in every Farmer's Almanac ; 
let it be the heading of the column in every Mechanic's Magazine ; 
proclaim it everywhere and make it a proverb, that where there is 
work for the hands of men there will be work for their teeth* 
Where there is employment there will be bread. It is a great blessing 
to the poor to have cheap food ; but greater than that, prior to that, 
and of still greater value, is the blessing of being able to buy food 
by honest and respectable employment. Employment feeds, and 
clothes, and instructs. Employment gives health, sobriety and morals. 
Constant employment and well paid labor produce, in a country like 
ours, general prosperity, content and cheerfulness. Thus happy have 
we seen the country. Thus happy may we long continue to see it." 

Webster stood like an Ajax Telamon, at the age of three 
score and four, only six years before his death, against 

The Bobt. J. Walker Tariff of 1846. 

[Speech in U. S. Senate, July 25, 1846.] 

'* Mr. President, it appears strange, but after all, we must admit 
the fact, that the appearance of this bill in the Senate, with a 
prospect of its passage, has struck the people generally with surprise. 
It has brought about no small degree of alarm." *' I think it must be 
the conviction of every person who hears me, who has observed the 
development of public sentiment, since the introduction of this 
measure, that the country is surprised, greatly surprised, at any 
probability that it should receive the final sanction of Congress and 
the President." 

*' It is said to be in favor of free trade and against monopoly. But 
every man connected with trade is against it ; and this leads me to ask. 
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and I ask with earnestness, and hope to receive an answer, At 
whose request, at whose recommendation, for the promotion of what 
interest, is this measure introduced ? Is it for the importing merchants? 
They all reject it, to a man. Is it for the owners of the navigation 
of the country? They remonstrate against it. The whole internal 
industry of the country opposes it. The shipping interest opposes it. 
The importing interest opposes it. Who is it that calls for it, or 
proposes it ? Who asks for it ? Has there been one single petition 
presented in its favor from any quarter of the country ? Has a single 
individual in the United States come up here and told you that his 
interest would be protected, promoted, and advanced by the passage 
of a measure like this? Sir, there is an imperative unity of the public 
voice the other way, altogether the other way. And when we are 
told that the public requires this, and that the people require it, we 
are to understand by the . public certain political men, who have 
adopted the shibboleth of party for the public, and certain persons 
who have symbols, ensigns, and party Bags, for the people, and that's 
all. I aver, ^ Sir, that«is all. I call upon any man who is within 
these walls, to stand up and tell me what public interest, what portion 
of men of business; who, amongst all those who earn their living on 
the sea or on land, in the field of agriculture, or in the workshop of 
the artisan; who, amongst them all comes up here and asks for 
such a measure as this ? Not a man. If there are any persons out doors 
in favor of this bill, why, then, Sir, I can only say that silence is con- 
tagious, and its friends out' doors are as mute as its friends in doors. 

*'We hear no defence of this bill. An honorable member from 
South Carolina (Mr. McDuffie) has said that ' the bill vindicates it- 
self.' That is so far true as this, that if it do not vindicate itself, it is 
not vindicated at all. Nobody here stands sponsor for it. Nobody 
here answers the objections which are urged against it. I see on the 
opposite side, Sir, gentlemen of the highest character in this country 
and of the longest experience in this government, gentlemen who have 
debated questions great and small, for thirty years, gentlemen properly 
considered as being amongst those from whom selection is to be made 
for the highest honors in the gift of the people ; and yet on this ques- 
tion, as important, I will undertake to say, as any which has been dis- 
cussed in Congress from the formation of the Constitution, we hear 
from those gentlemen not a word, not one single word." 

" Now it is not for me to put it to those gentlemen, it is a consider- 
ation which, if it arise at all, must arise in their own bosoms, whether 
they can stake their reputation on this measure, indorsed, as it is by 
them, and yet make no defence of it?" 
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*' In submitting mf views to the Senate, I propose, Sir, in the first 
place to consider the bill as a measure for making all duties on import- 
ed goods ad valorem duties. 

"Secondly, to consider its effects on certain interests supposed to 
be protected by former and now existing laws. 

" Thirdly, I propose to consider its effects upon the navigation and 
commercial interests of the country, a topic of very deep interest, 
which has not, as yet, been fully considered in this discussion. 

" Fourthly, I propose to consider its effect on the great industrial 
employments and labor of the people." 

Two or three paragraphs from these two great speeches, July 
25 and 26, and the supplementary remarks, July 28 : — 

"It does appear to me then, that we are to make this alteration in 
our whole system of revenue, we are to bring this great change over 
all the departments of private life, we are to produce unknown effects 
on all the industrial classes of the community, upon a mere theory, 
an assumption which suggests that all the interests of the country are 
severely taxed to maintain the manufactures. I must say, Sir, that 
the notions which prevail in the Treasury Department and in the Ex- 
ecutive Department appear to me almost insane." "Mr. President, 
if intelligent men, of patriotic purposes, good intentions, and great 
respectability in many walks of life, private and public, ever were 
seized with a monomania, that disease has taken a strong hold of 
those who come to us with such statements and sentiments as these. 
How else can we account for such a zeal for over importation ; a zeal 
which looks for a paradise on earth, if we can only be surrounded 
with British manufactures without stint and without count. The love 
of importation has become a sort of passion with those at the head of 
affairs ; an unthinking, headlong passion." 

" There seems to be a sedulous purpose of hostility to the manufac- 
turing interests." "It does prefer, by its enactment, and in its con- 
sequences, foreign labor to domestic labor." " I aver it, and I am 
going to prove it." 

" What answer is to be made to all this? Is it the result of inatten- 
tion or of culpable ignorance? Are those who framed this bill 
determined, of purpose, to break down the manufactures of the 
country, or are they only indifferent and utterly reckless in all that 
relates to them?" 

"It is not a bill for the people," Webster says again. "It is not a 
bill for the masses. It is not a bill to add to the comfort of those in 
middle life, or of the poor. It is not a bill for employment. It is a 
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bill for the relief of the highest and most luxurious classes of the 
country, and a bill imposing onerous duties on the great industrious 
masses, and for taking away the means of living from labor every- 
where, throughout the land. It cannot be disguised. You cannot 
mask its features. No man is so blind as not to see what this bill is ; 
and the people will not be so callous as not to feel it.*' 

^^ I repeat it, Sir, that the bill has a face and front, so that when it 
is held up to the country, no man need write at the bottom of it, 
whether it is a democratic or an aristocratic bill." '* It has the face 
and front of an aristocratic bill, oppressive of the poor and working 
man; and in every respect it corresponds to its face and front." 

Specific and Ad Yalorem Duties. 

Webster's discussion of specific and ad valorem duties is a 
ne plus ultra of statement and reasoning. The subject needed 
no further elucidation then ; it needs no further elucidation now. 

[Against the Walker Tariff, 1846.] 

Webster declares of the ** universal ad valorem assessment" 
of the Walker TariflT, that **that has not been the practice of 
the Government at any time during its organization. In every 
administration, from that of Washington down, a contrary sys- 
tem has always prevailed." "It has been the sentiment of all 
connected with the Government, so far as I know." 

Clay being mentioned, Crittenden stated his position on the 
Compromise as ^^ ad valorem on Home Valuation ^"^ and Web- 
ster proceeded : 

*'Mr. Clay's proposition, then, was, 'If you will bring the article 
here, then I will take that system of valuation.' Well, that proposi- 
tion and this are wide as the poles apart." " I am glad to find, there- 
fore, that Mr. Clay's authority stands exactly where it should stand, 
on such a question as this, in strict conformity with his knowledge^ 
his experience, and his character." 

Webster cited Buchanan's emphatic and well-reasoned argu- 
ment, in 1842, against ad valorem duties : — 

"Sir, in the same year (1842), the present Secretary of State 
(Mr. Buchanan), in a speech to the Senate, reasoned in the strongest 
language, upon the necessity, the absolute necessity of carrying the 
principle of specification in laying duties as far as possible. 

*'*! am not only opposed to any uniform scale oi ad valorem^ 
but to any and all ad valorem duties, whatever, except where, from 
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the nature of the article imported, it is not subject to a specific duty. 
Our own experience has taught us a lesson on this subject which we 
ought not soon to forget. I cannot refrain from adverting to some of 
many reasons for this opinion. 

" ' Our ad valorem system has produced great frauds upon the 
revenue, whilst it has driven the regular American merchant from the 
business of importing, and placed it almost exclusively in the hands of 
British manufacturers.'" 

" ' Again, ad valorem duties deprive the American manufacturer of 
nearly all the benefits of incidental protection.' " 

"Let us, then, abandon the idea of a uniform horizontal scale of 
ad valorem duties ; and, whether the duties be high or low, let us 
return to the ancient practice of the government. Let us adopt wise 
discriminations; and, whenever this can be done, impose specific 
duties.'" 

Webster produced the valuable correspondence of Secretary 
Wm. H. Crawford and the House of Representatives, in 1818, 
and went on : 

"Now, Sir, what is the great fact that makes ad valorem duties 
unsafe as a general principle of finance.? I must confess my utter 
consternation when I heard, the other day, the honorable chairman of 
the Committee of Finance say that he did not believe that a case of 
fradulent undervaluation had ever been made out ! Why, it is the 
notoriety of a thousand such cases occurring every year, in this Gov- 
ernment, and in all governments where the system of ad valorem 
duties in any degree prevails, and the value is ascertained upon the 
invoices on proof from abroad ; it is the notoriety of a thousand such 
cases of fraud that has led to the adoption of this general rule, and 
raised it even into a principle, as I have shown. My friend from 
Maine (Evans) must have satisfied the honorable chairman, and the 
Senate, as well as everybody else, of the number and the notoriety of 
the cases of fraudulent undervaluation, because he enumerated instan- 
ces, and hundreds of instances, in which goods have been seized and 
forfeited for undervaluation. The cases are numberless; and, Sir, 
since the subject has come up, and since persons out doors have heard 
the declaration of the honorable chairman, my desk has been laboring 
under the weight of facts communicated from various portions of the 
commercial community. I will state only a few out of many." 

"Can any man gainsay the truth of this? Is there a merchant, 
foreign or American, in the United States, who will express any 
contrariety of opinion? Is there a man, high or low, who denies it? 
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I know of none ; I have heard of none. Sir, it has been the ex- 
perience of this Government, always, that the ad valorem system is 
open to innumerable frauds. What is the case with England? In 
her notions favorable to free trade, has she rushed madly into a 
scheme oi ad valorem duties.^ Sir, a system of ad valorem duties is 
not free trade, but fraudulent trade. Has England countenanced 
this? Not at all; on the contrary, on every occasion of a revision of 
the tariff of England, a constant effort has been made, and progress 
attained, in every case, to augment the number of specific duties, and 
reduce the number of ad valorem duties." ** In this British tariff, 
out of seven hundred and fourteen articles, six hundred and eight are 
subject to specific duties. Every duty that from its nature could be 
made specific, is made specific." 

At Faneuil Hall, before Taylor's election, in 1848, Webster 
made one of his last tariff speeches. 

The Tariff of 1846 in Bevlew. 

[Faneuil Hall, October 34, 1S4S.]' 

"The tariff of 1846 is a measure new to the history of the com- 
mercial world in modem times. It is a tariff of duties altogether ad 
valorem^ with no specifications, with no just discrimination in favor of 
domestic industry and products. If anybody can find a tariff like that, 
let it be produced. When under discussion in the Senate, we said 
all we could against it, and we said some pretty provoking things, 
but there was not a word uttered in its support. Its friends main- 
tained a most judicious silence. One of them arose, and by an 
almost unnatural force of speech cried out, * The tariff will vindicate 
itself,' and sat down. 

"And now, let me ask, after an experience of two years, who is 
helped by this tariff of 1846, — what portions of the country? It is, 
in fact, a measure dictated by South Carolina ; it is a measure in 
which the South took the initiative, and led off, and the North, as has 
been too much its wont, followed. There are men in the North who 
see the sun in the South, and they think they see all other light 
there. Now, is South Carolina any richer for this tariff? Now that 
the tariff is passed, now that we have free trade, said these friends of 
the new tariff, we shall see Carolina looming up like one of the 
Southern constellations. She will become rich ; she is enfranchised 
and set at liberty ; hereafter, she will take a great lead, and her 
cotton will enrich her people. 

" Pray, what has been the result? When these glowing sentences 
were on the lips of her eloquent men, her cotton was from ten to 
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eleven cents a pound. Those words had hardly cooled, when, under 
this protection by free trade, and under this admirable tariff of 1846, 
which put down all other abominable tariffs, her cotton is down to 
five and a half and six cents a pound." 

" This tariff and sub-treasury have protected them (Pennsylvania) 
by depressing the price of their main commodity at least one-third.'* 
*' A respectable gentleman, well known to you, this afternoon placed 
in my hands a statement, according to which forty woolen mills, 
known to him, have, within the last four months, all stopped work- 
ing, from the pressure of the money market and the influx of foreign 
manufactures, and they have discharged nearly three thousand handsy 
and greatly reduced the wages of the remainder." 

"The tariff, such as it is, is and must 'be destructive to the great 
interests of the whole people whether manufacturers or not. I say 
that, because I see that we cannot stand for any length of time this 
overwhelming importation of foreign commodities, without an utter 
derangement of the currency of the country." 

" Who is benefited by it? It is all from the unwillingness of party 
men to acknowledge themselves in error. I appeal to you. You are 
all acquainted with the state of commerce and business. Do you know 
twenty men, active in business, sensible men, who do not wish the 
sub-treasury anywhere but where it is? Do you know twenty 
mechanics and manufacturers, men of sense and industry, who do not 
wish the tariff of 1846 had never been born? What is it that keeps 
it in being but prejudice, party pride and obstinacy? Gentlemen, I 
have no right to speak here to members of a party to which I do not 
belong ; but yet I would venture to beseech them to consider whether 
there may not be some considerations — whether our own daily business, 
the maintenance of our wives and families, the securing of a compe- 
tence^ for a comfortable old age, — whether these considerations may 
not be of more importance than that we should learn by rote, and 
recite by rote, every dogma of the party to which we are attached?" 



Such were Webster's great utterances on the protective 
policy. These are only specimens, fine but fair. There is 
nothing which runs counter to them in anything Webster said 
after 1824. Perhaps another score of similar passages could be 
produced from his published works and from other printed 
addresses. From the positions he assumed after he got the true 
Point de Vue of protection, there is no recession, no wavering* 
Insinuations in certain newspapers might lead their readers to 
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" I would beseech it (the administration) not to make this leap in the 
dark in the early part of its career. I would beseech it to stand firm 
on established ground, on the system on which our revenue now stands ; 
and to lay aside all propositions for extensive and elementary change." 

2. Webster occupies a peculiar position, an important position, 
as Defender of Protection, in one respect, which, so far as I 
am aware, no one has ever remarked. For a certain important 
period, Webster, of all the supreme, the Agamemnonian war- 
riors on Protection, held the field alone, namely from the Com- 
promise Act of 1833 to the new Tariflf Act of 1842, and perhaps 
beyond. Calhoun had left the field, receding from his early 
tariff speech of 18 16, one of the most comprehensive and weighty 
ever made, withdrawing into the swamps of free trade and nul- 
lification; and Clay, the *' Great Pacificator," had sealed his 
cannons' mouths by the ten years' truce of his great Compro- 
mise. But Webster did not agree to that Compromise ; he de- 
clared he would not respect it. And for the next ten years, he 
was, above all others, the one great tariff advocate. Citations 
are before us from a dozen notable speeches of Webster on the 
tariff, in the Senate and at mass meetings, between 1833 and 1846. 
This was by no means an unimportant period ; Clay had cast 
up the Compromise Act of 1833, to resist the rush of the nul- 
lifying tide, and doubtless saved the protective policy from 
utter ruin ; but it is not improbable, that behind the breakwater 
of that compromise, during the quiet of general acquiescence in 
that measure, if we should inquire carefully, we should find 
that Webster's vigorous championship of the tariff during this 
period was one of the great preparatives, and perhaps the 
greatest of all the preparatives, for that tariff of 1842, one of 
the most stimulating and effective which this country has ever 
seen. And for those three July days of 1846, against the inju- 
rious and iniquitous Walker Tariff, Webster stood like Gibral- 
tar, conspicuous and formidable, with amply stored subterranean 
arsenal and magazine, and with long bristling lines of fulmi- 
nating guns. 

3. In conclusion, it may be truthfully said that none of the great 
tariff speeches of the present day — not even the master pieces 
of McKinley, Reed, Hoar, Lodge, Blaine or Dingley, though 
many of them are more comprehensive ^and complete, surpasses 
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or even equals the Cyclopean massiveness of Webster's more 
fragmentary building. All the speeches that were made upon 
the other side now read like temporizing trickery in contrast 
with his majestic treatment of enduring principles. And no one 
can read his speeches without being impressed by their prophetic 
as well as their historic character and by the intimate relation- 
ship of the tariff to all the great facts of our national life — to 
the Revolution, the more perfect Union under the Constitution, 
the Civil War, the unequalled industrial development of the 
Republican regime ^ and the renaissance of sectionalism — the 
*< continuation of the Rebellion" as Senator Sherman calls it — 
which characterizes the Wilson- Voorhees-Gorman propositions 
of 1894. Webster took it all in, and whoever understands 
Webster understands the tariff. 
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. Mr. President, I wish to speak to-day, not as a Massachusetts 
man, nor as a Northern man, but as an American, and a member of 
the Senate of the United States. It is fortunate that there is a 
Senate of the United States — a body not yet moved from its pro- 
priety, not lost to a just sense of its own dignity, and its own high 
responsibilities, and a body to which the country looks with confidence 
for wise, moderate, patriotic, and healing counsels. It is not to be 
denied that we live in the midst of strong agitations, and are sur- 
sounded by very considerable dangers to our institutions of govern- 
ment. The imprisoned winds are let loose. The East, the West, 
the North, and the stormy South, all combine to throw the whole 
ocean into commotion, and to toss its billows to the skies, and to 
disclose its profoundest depths. I do not afiect to regard myself, 
Mr. President, as holding, or as fit to hold, the helm in this combat 
of the political elements ; but I have a duty to perform and I mean 
to perform it with fidelity — not without a sense of surrounding dan- 
gers, but not withont hope. Xl have a part to act, not for my own 
security or safety, for I am looking out for no fragment upon whiph ^ ', 
to float away from the wreck, if wreck there must be, but for the ' . 
good of the whole, and the preservation of the whole ; and there is %.^ '^ > 
that which will keep me to my duty during this struggle, whether \^\ 
the sun and the stars shall appear or shall not appear for many days. 
I speak to-day for the preservation of the Union. " Hear me for my 
cause." I speak to-day out of a solicitous and anxious heart, for 
the restoration to the country of that quiet and that harmony which 
make the blessings of this Union so rich and so dear to us aU. 
These are the topics that I propose to myself to discuss ; these are 
the motives, and the sole motives, that influence me in the wish to 
communicate my opinions to the Senate and country ; and if I can 
do anything, however little, for the promotion of these ends, I shall 
have accomplished all that I desire. X 

Mr. President, it may not be amiss to recur very briefly to the 
events which, equally sudden and extraordinary, have brought the 
political condition of the country to what it now is. In May, 1846, 
the United States declared war against Mexico. Her armies, then 
on the frontiers, entered the provinces of that Republic ; met and 
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defeated all her troops ; penetrated her mountain passes, and occu- 
pied her capital. The marine force of the United States took pos- 
session of her forts and her towns on the Atlantic and on the Pacific. 
in less than two years a treaty was negotiated by which Mexico 
ceded to the United States a vast territory, extending seven or eight 
hundred miles along the shores of the Pacific ; reaching back over 
the mountains and across the desert, and until it joined the frontier of 
the State of Texas. It so happened that, in the distracted and fee- 
ble state of the Mexican government, before the declaration of war 
by the United States against Mexico had become known in Cali- 
fornia, the people of California, under the lead of American officers 
overthrew the existing Provincial Government in California — the 
Mexican authorities — and run up an independent flag. When 
the news arrived at San Francisco that war had been declared by 
the United States against Mexico, this independent flag was pulled 
down and the stars and stripes of this Union hoisted in its stead. 
So, sir, before the war was over, the powers of the United States, 
military and naval, had possession of San Francisco and Upper Cal- 
ifornia, and a great rush of emigrants from various parts of the 
world, took place into California in 1846 and 1847. And now, be- 
hold another wonder. 

In January of 1848, the Mormons, it is said, or some of them» 
made a discovery of an extraordinarily rich mine of gold — or rather, 
of a vecy great quantity of gold, hardly fit to be called a mine, for it 
was spread near the surface — on the lower part of the South or 
American branch of the Sacramento. They seem to have attempt- 
ed to conceal their discovery for some time ; but soon another dis- 
covery, perhaps of greater importance, was made of gold, in another 
part of the American branch of the Sacramento, and near Sutter's 
fort, as it is called. The fame of these discoveries spread far and 
wide. They excited more and more the spirit of emigration towards 
California, which had already been excited ; and persons crowded in 
hundreds, and flocked towards the bay of San Francisco. This, as 
I have said, took place in the winter and spring of 1848. The dig- 
ging commenced in the spring of that year, and from that time i6 
this the work of searching for gold has been prosecuted with a suc- 
cess not heretofore known in the history of this globe. We all know, 
sir, how incredulous the American public was at the accounts which 
reached us at first of these discoveries ; but we all know now that these 
accounts received, and continue to receive daily confirmation, and 
down to the present moment I suppose the assurances are as strong, 
after the experience of these several months, of mines of gold appa- 
rently inexhaustible in the regions near San Francisco, in California, 
as they were at any period of the earlier dates of the accounts. It 
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vo happened, sir, that, although in the time of peaee, it beeame a 
very important subject for legislative consideration and legislative 
decision to provide a proper Territorial Government for California, 
yet difierences of opinion in the councils of the Government pre- 
vented the establisment of any such Territorial Government for 
California at the last session of Congress. Under this stale of 
things, the inhabitants of San Francisco and California -^ then 
amounting to a great number of people — in the summer of last 
year, thought it to be their duty to establish a local Govenimeat 
Under the proclamation of General Riley, the people chose delegates 
to a Convention — that Convention met at Monterey. They formed 
a constitution for the State of California, and it was adopted by the 
people of California in their primary assemblages. Desirous of 
immediate connexion with the United States, its Senators were ap- 
pointed and Representatives chosen, who have come hither, bring- 
ing with them the authentic constitution of the State of California; 
and they now present themselves, asking, in behalf of their State, 
that the State maybe admitted into this Union as one of the United 
States. This constitution, sir, contains an express prohibition against 
slavery or involuntary servitude in the State of California. It is 
said, and I suppose truly, that of the members who composed that 
Convention, some sixteen were natives and had been residents of 
the slaveholding States, about twenty-two were from the non-slave- 
holding States, and the remaining ten members were either native 
Californians or old settlers in that country. This prohibition against 
slavery, it is said was inserted with entire unanimity. 

And it is this circumstance, sir, the prohibition of slavery by 
that convention, which has contributed to raise — I do not say it 
has wholly raised — the dispute as to the propriety of the admis- 
sion of California into the Unioa under this constitution. It is 
not to be denied, Mr. President— nobody thinks of denying— that, 
whatever reasons were assigned at the commencement of the kite 
war with Mexico, it was prosecuted for the purpose of the acquisi- 
tion of territory, and under the alleged argument that the cession of 
territCNfy was the only form in which proper compensation could be 
made to the United States by Mexico for the various claims and de- 
mands which the people of this Country had against that Government 
At any rate, it will be found that President Polk's message at the com- 
mencement of the session of December, 1847, avowed that the war 
was to be prosecuted until somo acquisition of territory was made. 
And, as the acquisition was to be south of the line of the United 
States, in warm climates and countries, it was naturally, I suppose, 
expected by the South that whatev^ aequisilions were made in that 
region would be added to the slavehokliag portion of the United 
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States. Events have turned oat as was not expected, and that ex* 
pectationhas not been realized, and therefore some degree of dis- 
appointment and surprise has resulted, of course. In other words, it 
is obvious that the question which has so long harassed the country, 
and at some times very seriously alarmed the minds of wise and good 
men, has come upon us for a fresh discussion — the question of slav- 
ery in these United States. 

Now, sir, I propose — perhaps at the expense of some detail and 
consequent detention of the Senaie — to review, historically, this ques- 
tion of slavery, which, partly in consequence of its own merits, and part- 
ly, perhaps mostly, in the manner it is discussed, in one and the other por- 
tion of the country, has been a source of so much alienation and un- 
kind feeling between the diflferent portions of the Union. We all know, 
sir, that slavery has existed in the world from time immemorial. There 
was slavery, in the earliest periods of history, in the Oriental nations. 
There was slavery among the Jews ; the theocratic government of that 
people made no injunction against it There was slavery among the 
Greeks, and the ingenious philosophy of the Greeks, found, or sought 
to find, a justification for it exactly upon the grounds which have been 
assumed for such a justification in this country ; that is, a natural and 
original diflference among the races of mankind, the inferiority of the 
black or colored race to the white. The Greeks justified their system 
of slavery upon that ground precisely. They held the African, and in 
some parts the Asiatic tribes, to be inferior to the white race ; but they 
did not show, I think, by any close process of logic, that, if this were 
true, the more intelligent and the stronger had. therefore aright to sub- 
jugate the weaker. The more manly philosophy and jurisprudence of 
the Romans placed the justification of slavery on entirely diflferent 
grounds. 

The Roman jurists, from the first and down to the fall of the 
empire, admitted that slavery was against the natural law, by which 
as they maintained all men, of whatsoever clime, color, or capacity, 
were equal ; but they justified slavery, first, upon the ground and 
authority of the law of nations — arguing, and arguing truly, that 
at that day the conventional law of nations admitted that captives 
in war, whose lives, according to the notions of the times, were at 
the absolute disposal of the captors, might, in exchange for exemp- 
tion from death, be made slaves for life, and that such servitude 
might descend to their posterity. The jurists of Rome also main- 
tained that by the civil law there might be servitude — slavery, 
personal and hereditary — fijrst, by the voluntary act of an individual 
who might sell himself into slavery ; second, by his being received 
into a state of slavery by his creditors in satisfaction of a debt ; and, 
thirdly, by being placed in a state of servitude or slavery for crime. 



At the introduction of Christianity into the world, the Roman world 
was full of slaves, and I. suppose there is to he found no injunction 
against that relation hetween man and man in the teachings of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, or of any of his Apostles. The object of 
the instruction imparted to mankind by the founder of Christianity 
was to touch the heart, purify the soul, and improve the lives of 
individual men. That object went directly to the first fountain of 
all political and all social relations of the human race — the indi- 
vidual heart and mind of man. 

Now, sir, upon the general nature and character and influence of 
slavery, there exists a wide difference between the Northern por- 
tion of this country and the Southern. It is said on the one side 
that if not the subject of any injunction or direct prohibition in the 
New Testament, slavery is a wrong ; that it is founded merely in 
the right of the strongest ; and that it is an oppression, like all 
nnjust wars, like all those conflicts by which a mighty nation sub- 
jects a weaker natipn to their will ; and that slavery, in its nature, 
whatever may be said of it in the modifications which have taken 
place, is not in fact according to the meek spirit of the gospel. It 
is not kindly affectioned. It does not '^seek another^s and not its 
own.** It does not ** let the oppressed go free." These are senti- 
ments that are cherished, and recently with greatly augmented 
force, among the people of the Northern States. It has taken hold 
of the religious sentiment of that part of the country, as it has 
more or less taken hold of the religious feelings of a considerable 
portion of mankind. The South, upon the other side, have been 
accustomed to this relation between the two races all their lives, 
from their birth ; having been taught in general to treat the subjects 
of this bondage with care and kindness — and I believe, in general, 
feeling for them great care and kindness — have yet not taken this 
view of the subject which I have mentioned. There are thousands 
of religious men, with consciences as tender as any of their brethren 
at the North, who do not see the unlawfulness of slavery ; and there 
are more thousands perhaps that, whatsoever they may think of it 
in its origin, and as a matter depending upon natural right, yet take 
things as they are, and, finding slavery to be an established relation 
of the society in which they live, can see no way in which — let their 
opinions on the abstract question be what they may — it is in the 
power of the present generation to relieve themselves from this 
relation. And, in this respect candor obliges me to say, that I 
beheve they are just as conscientious, many of them, and of the 
religious people all of them, as they are in the North in holding 
different opinions. 
Why, sir, the honorable Senator from South Carolina, the other 
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day, alluded to the great separation of that great religious com* 
munity, the Methodist Episcopal Church. That separation was 
brought about by differences of opinion upon this peculiar sub- 
ject of slavery. I felt great concern as that dispute went on about 
the result, and I was in hopes that the difference of opinion might be 
adjusted, because I looked upon that religious denomination as one 
of the great props of religion and morals throughout the whole coun- 
tiy, from Maine to Georgia. The result was against my wishes and 
against my hopes. I have read all their proceedings, and all their 
arguments, but I have never yet been able to come to the conclu- 
sion that there was any real ground for that separation ; in other 
words, that no good could be produced by that separation. I must 
say, I think there was some want of candor and charity. Sir, 
when a question of this kind takes hold of the religious sentiments 
of mankind, and comes to be discussed in religious assemblies of 
the clergy and laity, there is always to be expected, or always to be 
feared, a great degree of excitement. It is in the nature of man, 
manifested by his whole history, that religious disputes are apt to 
become warm, and men's strength of conviction is proportionate to 
their views of the magnitude of the questions. In all such disputes 
there will sometimes men be found with whom every thing is abso- 
lute — absolutely wrong or absolutely right. They see the right 
clearly ; they think others ought so to see it, and they are disposed 
to establish a broad line of distinction between what is right, and 
what is wrong. And they are not seldom willing to establish 
that line upon their own convictions of the truth and thejus«| 
tice of their own opinions, and are willing to mark and guard 
that line by placing along it a series of dogmas, as lines of boundary 
are marked by posts and stones. There are naen who, with clear 
perceptions, as they think, of their own duty, do not see how too hot 
a pursuit of one duty may involve them in the violation of others, or 
how too warm an embracement of one truth may lead to a disregard 
of other truths equally important As I heard it stated strongly, 
not many days ago, these persons are disposed to mount upon some 
particular duty as upoa a war horse, and to drive furiously, on, 
and upon, and over all other duties that may stand in the way. 
There are men who, in times of that sort and disputes of that sort, 
are of opinion that human duties may be ascertained with the ex- 
actness of mathematics. They deal with morals as with mathema- 
tics» and they think what is right may be distinguished from what 
is wrong with the precision of an algebmic equation. They have^ 
therefore, none too much charity towards others who differ from 
them. They are apt, too, to think that nothing is good but what is 
perfect, and that there are po oooipromises or modifications to be 
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made in submission to diffeirence of opinion, or in deference of other 
men's judgment. If their perspicacious vision enables them to de- 
tect a spot on the face of the sun, they think that a good rea«^n 
why the sun should be struck down from heaven. They prefer the 
chance of running into utter darkness to living in heavenly lighti if 
that heavenly light be not absolutely without any imperfection. 

There are impatient men — too impatient always to give heed to 
the admonition of St Paul, " that we are not to do evil that good 
may come" -^ too impatient to wait for the slow progress of roornl 
causes in the improvement of mankind. They do not remember 
that the doctrines and the miracles of Jesus Christ have, in eighteen 
hundred years, converted only a small portion of the human race ; 
and among the nations that are converted to Christianity they forget 
how many vices and crimes, public and private, still prevail, and 
(hat many of them, public crimes especially, which are offences 
against the Christian religion, pass without exciting particular regret, 
or indignation. Thus wars are waged, and unjust wars. I do not 
deny that there may be just wars. There certainly are, but it was 
the remark of an eminent person, not many years ago, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, that it was one of the greatest reproaches to 
human nature that wars were sometimes necessary. The defence 
of nations sometimes causes a war against the injustice of other 
nations. 

Now, sir, in this state of sentiment upon the general nature of 
slavery lies the cause of a great portion of those unhappy divisions, 
exasperations, and repioaches which find vent and support in 
difierent parts of the Union. Slavery does exist in the United 
States. It did exist in the States before the adoption of this con- 
stitution, and at that time. 

And now let us consider, sir, for a moment, what was the state of 
sentiment North and South in r^ard to slavery at the time this con- 
stitution was adopted. A remarkable change has taken place since, 
but what did the wise and great men of all parts of the country think 
of slavery ? — in what estimation did they hold it then, when this 
constitution was adopted? Now, it will be found, sir, if we will 
carry ourselves by historical research back to that day, and ascertaiD 
men's opinions by authentic records still existing among us, that 
there was no great diversity of opinion between the North and the 
South upon the subject of slavery, and it will be found that both 
parts of the country held it equally an evil -«-a moral and political 
evil. It will not be found that either at the North or at the Sontii« 
there was much, though there^was some, invective against slaveryv 
as inhuman and cruel. The great ground of objection to it was 
political ; that it weakened Ae social bbna ; that, taking the place 
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of free kboi^ tocietj warn \em stnMig and kbor warn less prododhre ; 
sndtheiefoie we find firom all tbe emineiii men of the time the dear- 
est fgpffsrion of their opinioa that slayery was an eviL And they 
ascribed its existence here, not without troth, and not without some 
aceifaity of temper and foiee of langnage, to the-iojarions policy of the 
country, who, to favor the navigator, had entailed these evils upon 
the colonies. I need hardly refer, sir, to the publications of the ^y. 
They are matters of history on the record. The eminent men, the 
most eminent men and nearly all the conspieuous politidans of the 
South, held the same sentiments, that slavery was an evil, a blight, a 
blast, amildew, a scourge, and a curse. There are no terms of rep- 
robation of slavery so vehement in the North of that day as in the 
South. The North was not so much excited against it as theSouth, 
and the reason is, I suppose, because there was mudi less at the 
North, and the people did not see, or think they saw, the evils so 
prominently as they were seen, or thought to be seen, at the South. 
Then, sir, when this constitution was framed, tbis was the light in 
which the Convention viewed it. The Convention reflected the judg- 
ment and sentiments of the great men of the South. A member of 
the other House, whom I have not the honor to know, in a recent 
speech has collected extracts from these public documents. They 
prove the truth of what I am sapng, and the question then was, how 
to deal with it, and how to deal with it as an evil ? Well, they came 
to this general result. They thought that slavery coold not be contin- 
ued in the country if the importation of slaves were made to cease, 
and therefore they proyided that after a certain period the importalion 
might be prevented by the act of the new (Government Twenty years 
was proposed by some gentleman, a Northern gentleman, I think, and 
many of the Southern gentlemen opposed it as being too long. Mr. 
Madison, especially, was something warm against it. He said it would 
bring too much of this mischief into the country to allow the importa- 
tion of slaves, for such a period. Because we must tieike along with 
us, in the whole of this discussion, when we are considering tbe senti- 
ments and opinions in which this constitutional provision originated, 
that the conviction of all men was that if the importation of slaves 
ceased, the white race would multiply faster than the black race, and 
that slavery would therefore gradually wear out and expire. It may 
not be improper here to allude to that, I had almost said celebrated, 
opinion of Mr. Madison. You observe, sir, that the term slave or 
slavery is not used in the constitution. The constitution does not re- 
. quire that ** fugitive slaves'' shall be delivered up. It requires that 
" persons bpund to service in one state, and escaping into another, shall 
be delivered up." Mr. Madison opposed tbe introduction of the term 
slave or slavery into the constitution ; for he said that he did not wish to 
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see it recognized by the constitation of the United States of America 
tliat there could be property in men. Now, sir, all this took place at 
the GonTcntion in 1787; but connected with this — concurrent and 
contemporaneous — is another important transaction not sufficiently 
attended to. The ConTention for framing this constitution assenKbled 
in Philadelphia, in May, and sat until September, 1787. During all 
that time, the Congress of the United States was in session at New 
York. It was a matter of design, as we know, that the Convention 
should not assemble in the same city where Congress was holding its 
sessions. Almost all the public men of the country, therefore, of dis- 
tinction and eminence, were in one or the other of these two assem- 
bites ; and I think it happened, in some instances, that the same gentle- 
men were members of both. If I mistake not, such was the case of 
Mr. Rufus King, then a member of Congress from Massachusetts, and, 
at the same time, a member of the Conyention to frame the Constitu- 
tion, from that State. 

Now, it was in the summer of 1787, the very time when the Con- 
Tention in Philadelphia was framing this constitution, that the Con- 
gress in New Vork was framing the ordinance of 1787. They passed 
that ordiiianee on the 13th July, 1787, at New York, the very month, 
perhaps the very day, on which these questions about the importation 
of slaves and the character of slavery were debated in the Convention 
at Philadelphia. And, so far as we can now learn, there was a perfect 
concurrence of opinion between these respective bodies ; and it resulted 
in this ordinance of 1787, excluding slavery as applied to all the terri- 
Tory over which the Congress of the United States had jurisdiction, 
and that was all the territory northwest of the Ohio. Three years be« 
fore, Virginia and other States had made a cession of that great terri- 
tory to the United States. And a most magnificent act it was. I 
never reflect upon it without a disposition to do honor and justice— 
and justice would be the highest honor — to Virginia, for that act- of 
cession of her northwestern territory. I will say, sir, that it is one of 
her fairest claims to the respect and gratitude of the United States, and 
that perhaps it is only second to that other claim which attaches to her : 
that from her counsels, and from the intelligence and patriotism of het 
leading statesmen, proceeded the first idea put into practice for the fbr- 
mation of a general constitution of the Uiiited States. Now, sir, the 
ordinance of 1787 applied thus to the whole territory over which the 
Congress of the United States had jurisdiction. It was adopted nearly 
three years before the Constitution of the United States went into 
operation ; because the ordinance took effect immediately on its pas- 
sage, while the Constitution of the United States, having been framed, 
was to be sent to the States to be adopted by their Conventions ; and 
then a Government had to be organized under it This ordinance, 
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Aea, WIS ia <q;)eialion and force when the constitoiion was adopted 
and thia Government put in motion, in April, 1789. 

Mr. Pveaident, three things are quite clear as historical tmths. One 
i»f thai there was an expectation tlutt on the ceasing of the importation 
of skves from Africa, slaverr would begin to rnn oot That wa^ hoped 
and expected. Another is, that as far as there was any power in Con- 
gresa to psevent the spread of slaTery in the United States, that power 
was eiecuted in the most absolute manner and to the fallest ext^it. 
An honpfahle member, whose health does not allow him to be h«e 
lo-daj 

A SuATOR. He is here. (Beferring to lUr. Calhovh.) 

Mr. Wbbstbb. 1 am Tery happy to hear that he is — may he long 
be in health and the enjoyment of it to serve his country — said the 
other day that he considered this as the first in the series of measures 
cakolated to enfeeble the South and deprive them of their just partici- 
pation in the benefits and privileges of this (Government. He says very 
properly thai it was done under the old confederati<m, and before this 
eonslilation went into efiect ; but, my present purpose is only to say, 
Mr. President, that it was done with the entire and unanimous concur* 
lenee o^ the whole South. Why there it stands ! The vote of ewery 
Stale ia the Union was unanimous ia (avor of the ordinance, with the 
•xceptioii of a single individual Tote, and that individual was a Nortk- 
em man. But, sir, the ordinance abolishing, or rather prohibiting 
davury northwest of the Ohio, has the hand and seal of every South- 
«n member in Congress. The othtf and third clear historical truth 
iB» thai the Convention meant to leave slavery in the States as tfty 
fennd it, entirely under the authority and control of the States. 

Thia was the slate of things, sir, and this the state of opinion under 
which those very important matters were arranged, and those two 
important things done ; that is, the establishment of the constitution 
with a recognition of slavery as it existed in the Slates, and the eslab* 
Mihmenl of the ordinance prohibiting, to the full extent of all territory 
ewBcd by the United Slates, the introduction of slavery into those ler- 
lilorieB, and the leaving to the Slates all power over slavery in their own 
Kmiia. And here* sir, we may panae. We may reflect finr a moment 
wpoB the entire coincidence and concnrrence of sentiment between the 
Neiih and tlie South upon these qnestionsat the period of the adoption 
of the constittttion. But opinions, sir, have changed — greatly changed 

ihanflrd North, and changed Soaih. Slavery is not regarded in the 
Somk now as it was then. I see an honorable member of this body 
^ying me the honor of lislening lo my remarks ; he brings to me, sir, 
fasshly and vividly the aentiments of his great ancestor, so much die- 
liBgniilnd in his day and generation, so vforthy to be succeeded by an 
worthy a gfundisn, willi all ihe sr nlimentu he esipicascd in the Cenicn- 
in Fhikdclplua. 
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Here we may pause. T^ere was, if lidt an entire unanimity, a general 
concurrence of sentiment, running through the whole community, and 
especially entertained by the eminent men of all portions of the country. 
Biit soon a change began at the North and the South, and a severance of 
of opinion showed itself — the North growing much more warm and strong 
against slavery, andthe South growing much more warm and strong in it^ 
support. Sir, there is no generation of mankind whose opinions are no%r^ 
subject to be influenced by what appears to them to be their present emer- 
gent and exigent interest. I impute to the South no particularly selfish 
view in the change which has come oyer her. I impute to her certainly 
no dishonest view. All that has happened has been natural. It has 
followed those causes which always influence the human mind and 
operate upon it. What, then, have been the causes which have created 
so new a feeling in favor of slavery in the South — which have changed' 
the whole nomenclature of the South on the subject — and from being 
thought of and described in the terms I have mentioned and will not re- 
peat, it has now become an institution, a cherished institution in that quar- 
ter ; no evil, no scourge, but a great religious, social and moral blessing, as 
I think I have heard it latterly described ? I suppose this, sir, is ow- 
ing to the sudden uprising and rapid growth of the cotton plantations 
of the South. So far as any motive of honor, justice, and genera) 
judgment could act. it was the cotton interest that gave a new desire to 
promote slavery, tnpread it and to use its labor. I again say that that 
wasr produced by the causes which we must always expect to produce like "^ 
efl^ets — their whole interests became connected with it. 

If we look back to the history of the commerce af this country, at 
the early years of this Government, what were our exports ? Gottott 
was hardly, or but to a very limited extent, known. The tables will 
show tbat the exports of cotton for the year 1790 and '91 were not 
more than forty or fifty thousand dollars a year. It has gone on in- 
increasing rapidly until it may now, perhaps, in a seiasoh of great 
product and high prices, amount to a hundred millions of dollars. In 
the years I have mentioned, there was more of wax, more of indigo, 
more of rice, more of almost every article of export from the Soutb> 
than of cotton. I think I have heard it said, when Mr. Jefierson nego- 
tiated the treaty of 1794 with England, he did not know that cotton 
was exported at all from the United States ; and I have heard it said 
that, after the treaty which gav^ to the United States the right to carry 
their own commodities to England in their own ships, the custom- 
house in London refused to admit cotton, upon an allegation that if 
couid not be an American production, there being, as they supposed,' 
no cotton raised in America. They would hnrdly think so now \ 

Well, sir, we know what followed. The age of cotton became ft 
golden age for our Southern brethren. It gratified their desire for * 
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improvement and accumulation at the same time it excited it. The 
de;iire grew by what it fed upon, and there soon came to be an eager* 
ness for other territory, a new area or new areas for the cuhivation of 
t&e cotton crop, and measures leading to this result were brought 
about, rapidly, one after another, under the lead of Southern men at 
the head of the Government, — they having a majority in both 
branches, — to accomplish their ends. The honorable member from 
Carolina observed that there has been a majority all along in favor 
of the North. If that be true, sir, the North has acted either very 
liberally and kindly, or very weakly ; for they never exercised that 
majority five times in the history of the Government. Never. Wheth- 
er they were outgeneralled, or whether it was owing to other causes, 
I shall not stop to consider, but no man acquainted with the history of 
the country can deny, that the general lead ia the politics of the 
country, for three*fonrths of the period that has elapsed since the adop- 
tion of the constitution, has been a Southern lead. In 1802, in pursuit 
of the idea of opening a new cotton region, the United States obtained 
a cession from Georgia of the whole of her western territory, now 
embracing the rich and growing state of Alabama. In 1803, Louisi- 
ana was purchased from France, out of which the states of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Missouri have been framed as slaveholding slates. In 
1819 the cession of Florida was made, bringing another cession of 
slaveholding property and territory. Sir, the honorable member from 
South Carolina diought he saw in certain operations of the Govern- 
ment, — such as the manner of collecting the revenue, and the tenden- 
cy of those measures to promote emigration into the country, — what 
accounts for the more rapid growth of the North than the South. He 
thinks that more sapient growth not the operation of time, but of the 
system of government established under this constitution. That is a 
matter of opinion. To a certain extent it may be so ; but it does seem 
to me that if any operation of the Government could be shown in any 
d^ree to have promoted the population, and growth, and wealth of the 
North, it is much more sure that there are sundry important and dis- 
tinct iqpeiations of the Government, about which no man can doubt, 
tendii^ to promote, and which absolutely have promoted the increase 
of iIm slave interest and the slave tenitnry of the South. 

Allow me to say, that it was not time that brought in Louisiana ; 
it was the act of men. It was not time that brought in Florida; it 
was the act of men. And lastly, sir, to complete those acts of men 
iHiich have contributed so much to enlarge the area and the sphere of 
die institution of slavery, Texas, great and vast and illimitable 
Vaxas» was added to the Union as a slave State in 1845 ; and that, sir, 
pretty mndi dosed the whole chapter and settled the whole aoooont. 
That dosed the vHiole diapter — that settled the whole aocoont. 
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because the annexation of Texas upon the conditions and under the 
guaranties upon which she was admitted, did not leave an acre of 
land capable of being cultivated by slave labor between this Capi- 
tol and the Kio Grande or the Nneces, or whatever is the proper 
boundary of Texas — not an acre, not one. From that moment the 
whole country from this place to the western boundary of Texas, was 
fixed, pledged, fastened, decided to be slave territory forever, by the 
solemn guaranties, of law. And I now say, sir, as the proposition 
upon which I stand this day, and upon the trutli and firmness of 
which I intend to act until it is overthrown, thaythere is not at this 
moment within the United States, or any territory of the United 
States, a single foot of land the character of which, in regard to its 
being free soil territory or slave territory, is not fixed by some law 
and some irrepealable law beyond the power of the action of this 
Government. Now, is it not so with respect to Texas ? Why, it is 
most manifestly so. The honorable member from South Carolina, 
at the time of the admission of Texas, held an important post in the 
Executive Department of the Government ; he was Secretary of 
State. Another eminent person of great activity and adroitness in 
affiiirs, I mean the late Secretary of the Treasury, (Mr. Walker) 
was a leading member of this body, and took the lead in the busi-. 
ness of annexation ; and I must say that they did their business 
faithfully and thoroughly ; there was no botch left in it. They 
rounded it off, and made as close joiner-work as ever was put to- 
gether. Resolutions of annexation were brought into Congress fitly 
joined together — compact, firm, efficient, conclusive upon the great 
<4)ject which they have in view. And those resolutions passed. 

Allow me to read the resolution. It is the third clause of the 
second section of the resolution of the 1st March, 1845, for the ad- 
mission of Texas, which applies to this part of the case. That 
clause reads in these words : 

^* New States, of convenient size, not exceeding four in number, in addi- 
tion to said State of Texas, and having sufficient population, may hereafter 
by the consent of said ^tate, be formed out of the Territory thereof, which 
shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. And such States as may be formed out of that portion of said Territo- 
ry lying south of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, commonly 
known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into the Unionj 
with or without slavery, as the people of each State asking admission may 
desire ; and in such State or States as shall be formed out of said Territory 
north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery or involuntary servitude 
(except for crime) shall be prohibited.'* 

Now what is here stipulated, enacted, secured ? It is, that all 
Texas south Of Sff" 30', which is nearly the whole of it, shall be 
admitted into the Union as a slave State — it was a slave States 
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new States shall be made oat of it, and that snch States as are formed 
oat of that portion of Texas Ijring south of 36** 30^ may come in as 
slave States to the mtmber of four, in addition to the State then 
in existence, and admitted at that time by these resolutions. I know 
no form of legislation that can strengthen that I know no mode of 
recognition that can add a tittle of weight to it I listened respectfully 
to the resolutions of my honomble friend from Tennessee, (Mr. 
Bbll.) 

He proposed to recognize that stipulation with Texas. But any 
additional recognition would weaken the force of it; because it 
stands here on the ground of a contmct, a thing done for a consider* 
'alion. It is a lay founded on a contract with Texas and designed 
to carry that contmct into effect Arecognition^not founded on any 
consideration and any contmct, would not be so strong as it now 
stands on the face of the resolution. Now I know no way, I can* 
didly confess, in which this government^ acting in good faith, as 
I trust it always will, can relieve itself from that stipulation and 
pledge, by any honest coume of legislation whatever. And, there* 
fore, I say again that so far as Texas is concerned *^ the wtiole of 
Texas south of S^" 3(K, which I suppose embraces all the slave terri- 
tory-^ there is no land, not an acre, the character of which is not 
established by law, a law which cannot be repealed without the 
violation of a contract, and plain disregard of the public faith. 

I hope, sir, it is now apparent that my proposition, so far as Texas 
is concerned, has been maintained, and the provision in this article 
— and it has been well suggested by my friend from Rhode Island 
that that part of Texas which lies north of thirty-four decrees of 
north latitude maybe formed into free States— is dependent, in 
like manner, upon the consent of Texas, herself a slave State. 

Well, now, sir, how came this ? How cnme it that within these 
walls, where it is said by the honorable member from South Car* 
oUna that the free States have a majority — this resolution of an- 
nexation, such as I have described it^ found a majority in both 
Houses of Congress ? Why, sir, it found that majority by the great 
addition of Northern votes added to the entire southern vote, or at 
least, nearly the whole of the southern votes. That majority was 
made up of Northern as well as of Southern votes. In the House of 
Representatives it stood, I think, about eighty Southern votes for the 
admission of Texas, and about fifty Northern votes for the admission 
of Texas. In the Senate, the vote stood for the admission of Texas, 
twenty *seven, and twenty-five against it ; and of those twenty-seven 
votes* constituting a majority for the admission of Texas in this body^ 
no less than thirteen of them came from the free States — four of 
them were from New England. The whole of these thirteen Senators 
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from the free States — within a fractibn, you see, of one-half of all 
the votes in this body for the admission of Texas, with its irameas- 
nmble extent of slave territory — were sMtby the votes of free States: 
Sir, there is not so remarkable a chafer in our history of political 
events, political parties, and political inen, as is afiforded by thiii 
measure for the admission of Texas, with this immense territory, 
that a bird cannot fly over in a week. [Laughter.] Sir, New Eng- 
land, with some of her votes, supported this measure. Three-fourths 
of the votes of liberty-loving Connecticut went jfor it in the other 
House, and one-half here. There was one vote for it in Maine, but 
I am happy to say not the vote of the honorable member who ad- 
dresssed the Senate the day before yesterday, (Mr. Hamlin,) and 
who was then a Representative from Maine in the other House; 
but there was a vote or two from Maine — aye, and there was one 
vote for it from Massachusetts, the gentleman then representing , 
and now living in the district in which the prevalence of free-soil 
sentiment for a con pie of years or so has defeated the choice of any 
member to represent it in Congress. Sir, that body of Northern and 
Eastern men, who gave those votes at that time, are now seen tak- 
ing upon themselves, in the nomenclature of politics, the appellatioii 
of the Northern Democracy. They undertook to wield the destinies 
of this empire — if I may call a republic an empire — and their p6'- 
licy was, and they persisted in it, to bring into this country all th6 
territory they could. They did it under pledges — absolute pledged 
to the slave interest in the case of Texas, and afterwards they lent 
their aid in bringing in these new conquests. My honorable friend 
from Georgia, in March, 1847, moved the -Senate to declare that the 
war ought nOtto be prosecuted for acquisition, for conquest, for the 
dismemberment of Mexico. The same Northern Democracy entire- 
ly voted against it. He did not get a vote from them. It suited this 
views, the patriotism, the elevated sentiments of the Northern De- 
mocracy to bring in a world here, among the mountains and valleyi 
of California and New Mexico, or any other part of Mexico, and thien 
quarrel about it — to bring it in and th^n endeavor to put upon it the 
saving grace of the Wilmot proviso. There were two eminent and 
highly respectable gentlemen from the North and East, then leading 
gentlemen in this Senate — I refer, and I do so with entire respect, for 
I entertain for both of those gentlemen in general high regard, to 
Ma. Dix, of New York, and Ma. NiLtes, 6f Connecticut -^tvho vo- 
ted for the admission of Texas. They would not have thatWie any 
otheif way than as it stood ; and they W6uld have it as it dfd sfaind. 
I Bpeak of the vote upon the anuexatidh of Tdxas. Thoi^e two giri- 
tlem^n trould have the resolution ofanA^ation just as it i^, andlfi^ 
voteid £ot it just ais it is, and their 6yes W€k6 all (yptn to it. M^ 

2 
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kmoasble fnuid, the member wbo mddrened ns tbe other day &om 
Sooth Carolina, was then Secretary of Stale. His coircspondence 
with Mk. Mdkpht, the chai^ d'afikirea of the nniled Slates in 
Texas, had been published. That correspondence was all before 
those gentlemen, and the Secretary bad the boldness and candor to 
avow in that correspondence that the great object aonjht by (he 
annexation of Texas was to strengthen the slave interest of the 
Soiiih. Why, sir, he said, in so many words 

Ma. Cai.hou7(. Will the hmtoiable Seoalor permit me to inter- 
lapt him for a moment T 

Mb. WsBSTsa. Certainly. 

Mk. CALaocy. I am very rehictant to iatermpt the bonoiable 
gentleman ; bat npcw m pinnt of so much imporlaoce, I deem it 
ngfat to pnt my^lT reetta vt ettria. I did not [Hit it upon the gronnd 
assnmed by the Senator. I pnt it npon this groond : that Gfeat 
Britain had annonnced to this eonnny, in so many woids, that her 
object was to abolish slavery in Texas, and ihrongh Texas to accom- 
plish tbe abolishment of slavery in tbe United States and the wtirld. 
The groond I pot it on was, that it ivonld make an exposed froniier, 
and, if great Britain succeeded in her object, it would he impossiUe 
that that frontieT could be secured against the a^resskm of the 
abolittMiists ; and that this Government was hound, under the 
gnaranlies of the coastiKntiim, to |»otect as against such a state of 

It^ Wbbstxk. That comes, I suppose, sir, to exactly the same 
thing. It was. that Texas must be obtained for the secaiity (rf the 
slave interest of the Sooth. 

Ma. Calbocs- 1 Another view is very distinctly givoL 
Ha. WsesTBK- Thai was the object set forth in the correspond- 
ence of a worthy genllenian not now bving, who [weeeded the hon- 
ocable member from Soalh Carolina in that office. There repose 
on the files of the Department of State, as I have oeeasioo to 
know, strong letters from Ue. Upohur to the Cnited States minister 
in En^and, and I believe there are some to the same minister from 
the hoBOsable Senator himself, asserting to tins eflect the senti- 
ments at this Govonment that Great Bdtain was expected n«>t to 
interfere to t^e Texas oat of the hands of its then «^»ri.ig Qov- 
cmmen^ and make it a fiee eoontry. But my aignment, my sug- 
gestion is this ; that those gentlem«t wbo composed the Northern 
deoooacy when Texas was branght into the Union, anw with alt 
dioT eyes that it was bm^fat in as a slave country, and brmght in 
lor the pKrpose of being maintained ns a slave territory to tbe Greek 
Kslcada. I mther tUak that the bonoiable gentleman who was 
A^ Seaetaiyj]f Stale ni^ in bobs of hn oonaqraodows wiA 
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Mr. Murphy, have suggested that it was not expedient to say too 
much about this object, that it might create some alarm. At any 
rate, Mr. Murphy wrote to him, that England was anxious to get rid 
of the Constitution of Texas, because it was a constitution establish* 
ing slavery ; and that what the United States had to do was to aid 
the people Texas in upholding their constitution ; but that nothing 
should be said which should offend the fanatical men. But, sir, the 
honorable member did avow this object, himself, openly, boldly and 
manfully, he did not disguise his conduct or his motives. 

Mr. Calhoun. Never, never. 

Mr. Webster. What he means he is very apt to say. 

Mr. Calhoun. Always, always. 

Mr. Webster. And I honor him for it. This admission of Texas was 
in 1845. Then, in l^^ly flagrante 6^Z&7 between the United States and 
Mexico, the proposition I have mentioned was brought forward by my 
friend from Georgia, and the Northern Democracy voted straight ahead 
against it. Their remedy was to apply to the acquisitions, after they should 
come in, the Wilmot Pioviso. What follows ? These two gentlemen 
worthy and honorable, and influential men, — and if they had not 
been, they could not have carried the measure — these two gentlemen, 
members of this body, brought in Texas, and by their votes they also pre- 
vented the passage of the resolution of the honorable member from 
Georgia, and then they went home and took the lead in the Free Soil 
party. And there they stand, sir ! Tbey leave us here, bound in hon- 
or and conscience by the resolutions of annexation — they leave us 
here to take the odium of fulfilling the obligations in favor of slavery 
which they voted us into, or else the greater odium of violating those 
obligations while they are at home making rousing and capital 
speeches for free-soil and no slavery. [Laughter.] And, therefore, 
I say, sir, that there is not a chapter in our history, respecting pub- 
lic measures and public men, more full of what should create sur- 
prise, more full of what does create, in my mind, extreme mortifica- 
tion, than that of the conduct of this Northern democracy. 

Mr. President, sometimes, when a man is found in a new rela- 
tion to things around him and to other men, he says the world has 
changed, and that he has not changed. I believe, sir, that our self- 
respect leads us often to make this declaration in regard to our* 
selves when it is not exactly true. An individual is more apt to 
change, perhaps, than all the world around him is to change. But 
under the present circumstances, and under the responsibility which 
I know I incur by what I am now stating here, I feel at liberty to re- 
cur to the various expressions and statements, made at various times 
^fmy own opinigns and resolutions respecting the admission of 
Texas, and all that has followed. Sir, as eady as- 1836, or in tb«i 
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earlier part of 1837, a matter of conversation and correspondence 
between myself and some private friends was this project of annex- 
ing Texas to the United States, and an honorable gentleman with 
whom I have had a long acquaintance, a friend of mine , now per- 
haps in this chamber — I mean Gen. Hamilton, of South Carolina^* 
was knowing to that correspondence. I had voted for the recogni- 
tion of Texan independence, because I believed it was an existing 
fact, surprising and astonishing as it was, and I wished well to the 
new republic, but I manifested from the first utter opposition to bring- 
ing her with her territory into the Union. I had occasion, sir, in 
1837, to meet friends in New York, on some political occasion, and 
I then stated my sentiments upon the subject. It was the first time 
tfiat I had occasion to advert to it, and I will ask a friend near me to 
do me the favor to jread an extract from the speech for the Senate 
may find it rather tedious to listen to the whole of it It was deliv- 
ered in Niblo's Garden in 1837. 

Mr. Grecns then read the following extract from the speech of the hon- 
orable Senator, to which he referred : 

'' Gentlemen, we all see that, by whomaoever possessed, Texas is likely 
to be a slaveholding coantry ; and I frankly avow my entire unwillingness 
to do any thing which shall extend the slavery of the African race on this 
continent, or add other slaveholding States to the Union. 

'' When I say that I regard slavery in itself as a great moral, social, and 
political evil, I only use language which has been adopted by distinguished 
men, themselves citizens of slaveholding States. 

*' I shall do nothing, therefore, to favor or encourage its further extension. 
We have slavery already among us. The constitution found it among us ; 
it leoognised it, and gave it solemn guaranties. 

** To the full extent of these guaranties, we are all bound in honor, in 
justicet and by the constitution. All the stipulations contained in the con- 
stitution in favor of the slaveholding States, which are already in the Union, 
ought to be fulfilled, and, so far as depends on me^ shall be fulfilled in the 
fulness of their spirit and to the exactness of their letter. Slavery as it ex- 
ists in the States is beyond the reach of Congress. It is a concern of the 
States themselves. They have never submitted it to Congress, and Congress 
has no rightful power over it 

^ I shall concur, thefsfoce, in no act, no measore, no menace, no indica* 
tioa of purpose which shall interfere or threaten to interfere with the excln^ 
siva anthority of the several States over thei subject of slavery, as it exists 
within their respective limits. All this appears to me to be matter of plain 
and imperative duty. 

^ But when we come to speak of admitting new States, the subject as- 
sumes an entirely difierent aspect Our rights and our duties are then both 
differmt ♦ • • 

T see, therefore, no political necessity for the annexation of Texas to the 
UhioD — no advantages to be derived iron it; aodobjeeliQnstoitofmflitreng) 
nd, ia my jodgmeat, of adaeiaiva chaiKeteff* 
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Mr. Webster. I have nothing, sir, to add to, nor to take back from 
those sentiments. That, the Senate will perceive, was in 1837. The 
purpose of immediately annexing Texas at that time was abandoned or 
postponed ; and it was not revived with any vigor for some years. In 
the meamime, it had. so happened that I had become a member of the 
Es^ecutive Admiaistration, aM was for a short period in the Depart^ 
ment of State. The annexation of Texa& was a subject of conversar 
tion-^not confidential<^with the President and heads of Departments, 
as well as with other public men. No serious attempt was then made, 
however, to bring it about. T left the Department of State in May, 
1843, and shortly after I learned, though no way connected with official 
information, that a design had been taken up of bringing in Texas, 
with her slave territory and population, into the United States, I was 
here in Washington ajt the time, and the pensions are now here who 
will remember that we had an arranged meeting for conversation upon 
it. I weat. home to Massachusetts, and proclaimed the existence of 
that purpose, but I could get no audience, and but little attention. 
Some did not believe it, and some were too much engaged in their own 
pursuits to give It any heed. They had gone to their farms, or to their 
merchandise, and it was impossible to arouse any sentiment in New 
England or in Massachusetts that should combine the two great politir 
cal parties against this annexation ; and, indeed, there was no hope of 
bringing the Northern Democracy into that view, for the leaning was 
all the other way. But, sir, even with Whigs, and leading Whigs, 
I am ashamed to say, there was a great indifference towards the ad* 
mission of Texas with slave territory into this Union. It went on. I 
was th^n out of Congress. The annexation resolutions passed the 1st 
of March, 1845. The Legislature of Texas complied with the cour 
ditions and accepted the guaranties ; for the phraseology of the lan- 
guage of the resolution is, that Texas is to come in " upon the condi- 
tions and under the guaranties herein prescribed." I happened to be 
returned to the Senate in March, 1845, and was here in December, 
1845, when the acceptance by Te3;^s of the conditions proposed by 
Congress was laid before us by the President, and an act for the con- 
summatipa of the connexion was Iiad before the two Houses. The 
connej^ion was not completed. A final law doing the deed of annexar 
tion ultimately and finally had not been. passed ; and when it was upon 
its final passage^ here, I expressed my opposition to it and recorded my; 
vote ip, the negative ; and there that vote stands, with the observation^ 
that I madorUpon thai.occasion. It has^happened that> between 1837 and 
this tioie, on various occasions.apd opportunities, J havot expressed, my 
entire opposition to the admission of slave. States, or the. acquisition of 
new slave territories, to be added to the United States. I know, sir, no 
ch^ng;e, in my , own^Si9QtlngL$n,Mf. o;. lAy owa purposes ia that re^pect^ I 
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will now again ask my friend from Rhode Island to read another ex- 
tract from a speech of mine, made at a Whig Convention in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in the month of September, 1847. 
Mr. Greene here read the following extract : — 

'' We hear much just now of a panacea for the dangers and evils of slav- 
ery and slave annexation, which they call the ' WUmot Proviso? That cer- 
tainly is a jast sentiment, hot it is not a sentiment to found any new party 
upon. It is not a sentiment on which Massachusetts AYhigs differ. There 
is not a man in this hall who holds it more firmly than I do, nor one who 
adheres to it more than another. 

I feel some little interest in this matter, sir. Did not I commit myself in 
1838 to the whole doctrine, fully, entirely ? And I must be permitted to say 
that I cannot quite consent that more recent discoverers should claim the 
merit and take out a patent 

I deny the priority of their invention. Allow me to say, it is not their 
thunder." • ♦ • 

^^ We are to use the first and last and every occasion which offers to oppose 
the extension of slave power. 

Bat I speak of it here, as in Congress, as a political question, a question 
for statesmen to act upon. We must so regard it I certainly do not mean 
to say that it is less important in a moral point of view ; that it is not more 
important in many other points of view, but, as a legislator, or in any offi- 
cial capacity, I must look at it, consider it, and decide it as a matter of 
political action.'' 

Mr. Webster. On other occasions, in debates here, I have ex- 
pressed my determination to vote for no acquisition, or cession or an- 
nexation, North or South, East or West My opinion has been that 
we have territory enough, and that we should follow the Spartan 
maxim, *' improve, adorn what you have, seek no further." I think 
that it was in some observations that I made here on the three million 
loan bill that I avowed that sentiment In short, sir, the sentiment has 
been avowed quite as often, in as many places, and before as many as- 
semblies, as any humble sentiments of mine ought to be avowed. 

But now, that, under certain conditions, Texas is in, with all her 
territories, as a slave State, with a solemn pledge that if she is di- 
vided into many States, those States may come in as slave States 
south of SG"" 30', how are we to deal with this subject ? I know no 
way of honorable legislation but, when the proper time comes for the 
enactment, to carry into effect all that we have stipulated to do. I 
do not entirely agree with my honorable friend from Tennessee, (Mr. 
Bell,) that, as soon as the time comes when she is entitled to an- 
other representative, we should create a new State. The rule in 
regard to it I take to be this ; that, when we have created new 
States out of Territories, we have generally gone upon the idea 
that when there is population enough to form a State, sixty 
thousand or some such thing, we would create a State ; but it i^ 
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qaite a different thing when a State is divided, and two or more 
States made out of it. It does not follow, in such a case, that the 
same rule of apportionment should be applied. That, however, 
is a matter for the consideration of Congress when the proper time 
arrives. I may not then be here. I may have no vote to give on the 
occasion, but I wish it to be distinctly understood to-day, that, accord- 
ing to my view of the matter, this Grovernment is solemnly pledged 
by law to create new Statesout of Texas, with her consent, when her 
population shall justify such a proceeding, and so far as such States 
are formed out of Texan territory lying south of 36° 30^ to let them 
come in as slave States. That is the meaning of the resolution 
which our friends, the Northern Democracy, have left us to fulfil ; 
and I for one, mean to fulfil it, because I will not violate the faith of 
the Grovernment. 

iNow, as to California and New Mexico, I hold slavery to be ex- 
cluded from those Territories by a law even superior to that which 
admits and sanctions it in Texas. I mean the law of nature — of 
physical geography — the law of the formation of the earth. That | 
law settles forever, with a strength beyond all terms of human en- * 
actment, that slavery cannot exist in California or New Mexico. ' 
- Understand me, sir ; I mean slavery as we regard it ; slaves in the 
gross, of the colored race, transferable by sale and delivery like 
other property. I shall not discuss the point, but I leave it to the 
learned gentlemen who have undertaken to discuss it ; but I sup- 
pose there is no slave of that description in California now. I 
undersrand that peonism^ a sort of penal servitude, exists there, or 
rather a sort of voluntary sale of a man and his offspring for debt, as 
it is arranged and exists in some parts of California and New Mexico. 
But what I mean to say is, that African slavery, as we see it among 
us, is as utterly impossible to find itself, or to be found in Mexico, 
as any other natural impossibility. California and New Mexico are 
Asiatio in their formation and scenery. They are composed of 
vast ridges of mountains of enormous height, with broken 
ridges and deep valleys. The sides of these mountains are barren; 
entirely banen, their tops capped by perennial snow. There may 
be in California, now made free by its constitution, and no doubt 
there are, some tracts of valuable land. But it is not so in New Mexi- 
co. Pray, what is the evidence which every gentleman must have 
obtained on this subject, from information sought by himself or com- 
municated by others ? I have inquired and read all I could find in 
order to obtain information. 

What is there in New Mexico that could by any possibility induce 
any body to go there with slaves 1 There are some narrow strips of 
tillable land on the borders of the rivers ; but the rivers themselves 
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dry ap before midsummer is gone. All that the people can do is to 
raise some little articles, some littie wheat for their tortillas, and aQ 
that by irrigation. And who expects to see a hundred black men col- 
tivatiog tobacco, com, cotton, rice, or any thing else, on lands in New 
Mexico, made fertile only by irrigation ? I look npon it, therefore, as 
a fixed fact, to ose an expression current at this day, that both Califor- 
nia and New Mexico are destined to be free, so &r as they are settled 
at ail, which I heiieve, especially in regard to New Mexico, will be 
very little for a great length of time; free by the arrangenient of 
things by the Power aboTe ns. I have therefore to say, in this re- 
spect, also, that this country is fixed for fireedom, to as many persons 
as shall ever live there, by as irrepealable, and more irrepealaMe a 
law, than the law that attaches to the right of holding slaves in Texas ; 
and I will say farther, that if a resolution or a law were now before us 
to provide a Territorial GoTemment for New Mexico, I would not Tote a 
to put any prohilHtion into it whatever. The use of such a prohibi- * 
tion would be idle, as it respects any eflect it would have upon the ' 

f Territory; and I would not take pains to reafiirm an ordinance of Na- 
ture, nor to reenact the will of God. And I would put in no Wilmot 
Proviso, for the purpose of a taunt or a reproach. I would put into it 
no evidence of the votes of superior power, to wound the pride, even 
whether a just pride, a rational pride, or an irrational pride, to wound 
the pride of the genUemen who bekmg to the Southern States. I have 
no such object, no such purpose. They woald think it a taunt, an 
indignity ; they would think it to be an act taking away from them 
what they regard a proper equality of privilege ; and whether they 
ei^iect to realize any benefit from it or not, they would think it a theo- 
retic wrong ; that something more or less derdgaiory to their character 
ami their rights had taken place. I propose to iniict no each wound 
npon any body, unless something, essnitially important to the country 
and efficient to the preservation of liberty and freedom, is to be efiected. 
Therefore, I repeat, sir, and I repeat it because I wish it to be under'* 
stood, that I do not propose to address the Senate often on this subject 
I desire to poor out all my heart in as plain a manner as possible ; and 
I say, again, that if a proposition were now here for a Government foi 
New Mexico, and it was moved to insert a provision for a prohibition 
of slavery, I would not vote for it. 

Now, Mr. Ptresident, I have established, so hi as I prdpose to go 
into any line of observation to establish, the proposition with which I 
set out, and upon which I propose to stand or fall ; and that is, thit 
the whole territory of the States in the United States, or in the newly 
acquired territory of the United States, has a fixed and setUed char- 
ter, now fixed and setded by law, which cannot be repealed in thd 
case of Texas without a vidati<Mi of public fidth, and cannot be re- 
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peai^ Iff any humaa power in regard to California or New Mex- 
ico ; that, under one or other of these laws, every foot of territory in 
the States or in the Territories, has now received a fixed and decided 
character- 
Sir, if we were now making a Government for New Mexico, aiid 
any body should propose a Wilmot proviso, I should treat it exactly 
as Mr. Polk treated that provision for excluding slavery from Oregoi|« 
Mr. Polk was known to be in opinion decidedly averse ta the Wi|- 
mot proviso ; but he felt the necessity of establishing a Government 
for the Territory of Oregon, and, though the proviso wasf there, he 
knew it would be entirely nugatory ; and, since it must be entirely 
fic^tory, since it took away no right, no describable, no estimable, 
CO weighableor tangible right of the South, he said he would sigu 
die bill for the sake of enacting a law to form a Government in thai 
Territory, and let that entirely useless, and in that connexion entire* 
ly senseless, proviso remain. For myself, I will say that we hear 
much pf the annexation of Canada ; and if there be any man, any 
of the Northern Democracy, or any one of the Free- Soil party, who 
supposes it necessary to insert a Wilmot proviso in a Territorial 
Government for New Mexico, that man will of course be.of opinion 
that it is necessary to protect the everlasting snows of Canada from 
the foot of slavery by the same overpowering wipg of an act of 
Congress. Sir, wherever there is a pfirticular good to be done ; 
wherever there is a foot of land to be staid back from, becoming 
slave territory, I am ready to assert the principle of the exclusion of 
slavery. I am pledged to it from the year 1837 ; I have been pledg- 
ed to it again and again ; and I will perform those pledges ; but« I 
will not do a thing unnecessary, that wounds the feelings of otbeie, 
or that 4oes disgrace to my own understanding. 

Mr. President, in the excited times in which we live there lis 
found to exist a state of crinunation and recrimination between the 
North and South. There are lists pf grievances produped by each ; 
and those grievances, real or supposed, alienate the minds of one 
portion of the country from the other, exaspemte the feelingsfi subdue 
the beHse of fraternal connexion and patriotic love and mutual re- 
gard. I shall bestow a little attention, sir, upon these varipps griev* 
ances produced on the one side and on the other. I begin with t}ie 
oomplaints of the South. I will not answer, further thaa 1 have, 
the general statements of the honorable Senator from South Carp- 
Una, that the North has grown upon the South in consequence pf 
the manner of administering this jQovemment, in the collecting of 
its revenues, and so forth. They are disputed topics, and I have no 
inolination to enter into them. But I will state these complai^^ 
espeeiflcUy one conapteinl 9f :t)ie Souths wbiph has jp.ipy opioipii 
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jost fixnidatioii ; and that is, thai there has been found at the Northr 
among indiTiduals and among the legislators of the North, a disin- 
dinatieo to perform fully their constitutional duties in regard to the 
■otorn of persons bound to seryice who have escaped into the free 
States. In that respect, it is my judgment that the South is right 
and the North is wrong. Every member of every Northern Legis- 
lature is bound, like every other officer in the country, by oath to 
snpport the constitution of the United States; and this article 
of the constitution, which says to these States they shall deliver 
mp fugitives from service, is as binding in honor and conscience as 
any other article. No man fulfils his duty in any Legislature who 
sets himself to find excuses, evasions, escapes from this constitn- 
Ikmal obligation. I have always thought that the constitution ad- 
dressed itself to the Legislatures of the States themselves, or to the 
States themselves. It says that ^hose persons escaping to other 
States shall be delivered up, and I confess I have always been of 
the opinion that it was an injunction upon the States themselves. 

When it is said that a person escaping into another State, and 
becoming therefore within the jurisdiction of that State, shall be 
delivered up, it seems to me the import of the passage is, that the 
State itself, in obedience to the constitution, shall cause him to be 
ddivered up. That is my judgment I have always entertained that 
opinion, and I entertain it now. But when the subject, some years 
ago, was before the Supreme Court of the United States, the majority 
of the judges held that the power to cause fugitives from service to 
be delivered up was a power to be exercised under the authority of 
dris Government I do not know, on the whole, that it may not 
have been a fortunate decision. My habit is to respect the resnlt 
of judicial deliberations and tho solemnity of judicial decisions. 
Batons it now stands, the business of seeing that these fugitives are 
delivered up resides in the power of Congress and the national judi- 
cature, and my friend at the head of the Judiciary Committee has 
m bill on the subject now before the Senate, with some amendments 
to it, which I propose to support, with all its provisions, to the fullest 
extent And I desire to call the attention of all sober-minded men, 
of all conscientious men in the North, of all men who are not car- 
ried away by any fanatical idea or by any false idea whatever to 
their constitutional obligations. I put it to all the sober and sound 
■rinds at the North as a question of morals and a question of con- 
scienee. What right have they in their legislative capacity, or any 
other, to endeavor to get round this constitutfon, to embarrass the 
Dree exercise of the rights secured by the constitution to the per- 
•sas whose slaves escape from them? None at all; none atall| 
neither in the foram of conscience nor befocs tfate face of the con* 
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stitntton are they justified, in my opinion. Of course it is a matter 
for their consideration. They probably, in the turmoil of the times, 
have not stopped to consider of this: they have followed what 
seems to be the current of thought and of motives as the occasion 
arose, and neglected to investigate fully the real question, and to 
consider their constitutional obligations ; as I am sure, if they did 
consider, they would fulfil them with alacrity. Therefore, I repeat, 
sir, that here is a ground of complaint against the North well 
founded, which ought to be removed, which it is now in the power 
of the difierent departments of this Governmei^t to remove ; which 
calls for the enactment of proper laws authorizing the judicature of 
this Government, in the several States, to do all that is necessary 
for the recapture of fugitive slaves, and for the restomtion of them 
to those who claim them. Wherever I go, and whenever I speak 
on this subject — and when I speak here I desire to speak to the 
whole North, — I say that the South has been injured in this 
respect, and has a right to complain ; and the North has been too 
careless of what I think the constitution peremptorily and emphati- 
cally enjoins upon it as a duty. 

Complaint has been made against certain resolutions that epaa* 
nate from Legislatures at the North, and are sent here to us, not 
only on the subject of slavery in this District« but sometimes re- 
commending Congress to consider tho means of abolishing slavery 
in the States. I should be sorry to be called upon to present any 
resolutions here which could not be referable to any committee or 
any power in Congress, and, therefore, I should be very unwilling to 
receive from Massachusetts instructions to present resolutions ex- 
pressing any opinion whatever upon slavery as it exists at the pres- 
ent moment in th'e States, for two reasons : because, first, I do not 
consider that the Legislature of Massachusetts has any thing to do 
with it ; and next, I do not consider that I, as her representative here, 
have any thing to do with it. Sir, it has become, in my opinion, quite 
too common ; and, if the Legislatures of the States do not like that 
opinion, they have a great deal more power to put it down than I have 
to uphold it. It has become, in my opinion, quite too common a prac* 
tice for the State Legislatures to present resolutions here on all sub- 
jects, and to instruct us here on all subjects. There is no public man 
that requires instruction more than I do, or who requires information 
more than I do, or desires it more heartily ; but I do not like to have 
it come in too imperative a shape. 1 took notice, with pleasure^ of 
some remarks upon this subject made the other day in the Senate of 
Massachusetts, by a young man of talent and character, from wliom 
the best hopes may yt^« entertained. I mean Mr. Hillard. He told 
the Senate of Ml%ii|a«|iipetts that he would vote £w no instru6tii»^ 
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olutioDS to be oflered, expresaire of the sense of Hassachnselts as 
to what their memben of CoagicM oogfat to do. He said that be 
saw no proprietj in one set trf" public servants giring iastnictioDs 
and reading lectures to another set of poblic serrants. 1>> their 
own master all of them most stand or fall, and that master is their 
coDStitDents. I wish these Benlimrats coaM become more common, 
a great deal more eommon. I have never entered into the qnes- 
tion, and nerer shall, abont the binding force of instmctions. I will, 
howerer, simply say this : if there be any matter of interest pending 
in this body, while I am a member of it, in which Massachnsetts 
has an interest of her own not advOTse to the general interest of the 
connby, I shall pursue her instrnctions with gladness of heart, and 
with aD the efficiency which 1 can bring it Bnt if (he qnestion 
be one wfaich afiects her interest, and at the same time affects the 
interests of all other States, Ishall no more regard her ptditical 
wishes or instmctions than I would regard the wishes of a man who 
might appoint me an arbiter <x referee to decide some qnestion of 
impiKtant private right, and who mi^t instract me to decide in his 
favor. If ever there was a Government upon earth, it is thia 
Government, if ever there was a body upon earth, it is Uiis body, 
whidi sbonld consider itself as composed by agreement of all, ap- 
pointed by some, but <H^;anized by the general consent of all, ait- 
ting here under the solemn obligations of oath and conscience to 
do that which they think is best for the good of the whole. 

Then, sir, there are these abolition societies, of which I am nn- 
wilBng to speak, but in regard (o which I have very clear notions 
and opinions. I do not think them osefnl. I think their operations 
for the last twenty years have produced nothing good or valnabte. 
At the same time, I know thousands of them are honest and good 
men ; perfectly well meaning men. Hey have excited feelings, 
tbey think they must do something for the canse of liberty, and in 
their sphere of action they do not see what else they can do, than 
to contribute to an abolititHi press or an abolition society, or to pay an 
abolition lecturer. I do not mean to impute gross metives even to 
the leaden of these societies, bnt I am not blind to the consequences. 
I cannot bnt see what mischiefs their interference with Oie South 
has iffoduced. And is it not plain to every man ? Let any gentle- 
man who doubts of that, recnr to the debates in the Virginia ^uae 
of Det^ates, in 1832, and he wili see with what freedom a proposi- 
tion made by Hr. Randolph, f<H the gmdnal abolition of slavery, 
was discussed in that body. Every one spoke of slavery as he 
thought; very ignominiona and dispaa.y'"r names and epithets 
were implied to it l%e debata in ^ A . '^' Del^^tes on that 
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occasion, I believe, were all published. They were read by every 
colored man who could read, and if. there were any who could not 
read, those debates were read to them by others. At that 
time Virginia was not unwiliing nor afraid to discuss this question, 
and to let that part of her population know as much of it as they 
could learn. That was in 1832. As has been said by the honora- 
ble member from Carolina, these abolition societies commenced 
their course of action in 1835. It is said, I do not know how true 
it may be, that thev sent incendiary publications into the slave 
States ; at any event, they attempted to arouse, and did arouse a 
very strong feeling ; in other words, they created a great agitation 
in the North, against southern slavery. Well, what was the result? 
The bonds of the slaves were bound more firmly than before; their 
rivets were more strongly fastened. Public opinion, which in Vir- 
ginia had begun to be exhibited against slavery, and was opening 
out for the discussion of the question, drew back and shut itself up 
in its castle. I wish to know whether any body in Virginia can 
now talk as Mr. Bandolph, Gov. McDowell, and others talked there^ 
openly, and sent their remarks to the press, in 1832. We all know 
the fact, and we all know the cause, and every thing that this agi- 
tating people have done has been, not to enlarge but to restrain, not 
to set free, but to bind faster the slave population of the South. — 
That is my judgment Sir, as I have said, I know many abolitioniata 
in my own neighborhood, very honest good people, misled, as I 
think, by strange enthusiasm ; but they wish to do something, and 
they are called on to contribute, and they do contribute ; and it is 
my firm opinion this day, that within the last twenty years as much 
money has been collected and paid to the abolition societies, aboli- 
tion presses, and abolition lecturers, as would purchase the freedom 
of every slave man, woman, and child, in the state of Maryland, 
and send them all to Liberia. I have no doubt of it. But I have 
yet to learn that the benevolence of these abolition societies has at 
any time taken that particular turn. [Laughter.] 

Again, sir, the violence of the press is complained of. The press 
violent ? Why, sir, the press is violent every where. There are 
outrageous reproaches in the North against the South, and there are, 
reproaches in not much better taste in the South against the North. 
Sir, the extremists in both parts of this country are violent ; they 
mistake loud and violent talk for eloquence and for reason. They 
think that he who talks loudest reasons the best. And this wa 
must expect, when the press is free, as it is here, and I trust always 
will be — for, with all its licentiousness, and all its evil, the entire* 
and absolute freedom of the press is essential to the preservation of 
gQvemment on the basis of a free constitution. Wherever it existSi 
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there will be foolish paragraphs and violent paragraphs in the press, 
, as there are, I am sorry to saj, foolish speeches and violent speech- 
es in both Houses of Congress. In troth, sir, I must say that, in my 
opinion, the vernacular tongue of the country has become greatly 
vitiated, depraved and conupted by the style of our congressional 
debates. [Laughter.] And if it were possible for our debates in 
Congress to vitiate the principles of the people as much as they 
have depraved their taste, I should cry out, "God save the Republic!'* 

Well, in all this I see no solid grievance, no grievance presented 
by the South withinthe redress of the Government, but the single 
one to which I have referred ; and that is, the want of a proper re- 
gard to the injunction of the constitution for the delivery of fugitive 
slaves. 

There are also complaints of the North against the South. I 
need not go over them particularly. The first and gravest is, that, 
the North adopted the constitution, recognizing the existence of 
slavery in the States, and recognizing the right to a certain extent 
of representation of the slaves in Congress, under a state of senti- 
ment and expectation which do not now exist ; and that, by events, 
* by circumstances, by the eagerness of the South to acquire territory 
and extend their slave population, the North finds itself, in regard 
to the influence of the South and the North, of the free States and 
the slave States, where it never did expect to find itself when they 
entered the compact of the constitution. They complain, therefore, 
that, instead of slavery being regarded as an evil, as it was then, 
an evil, which all hoped would be extinguished gradually, it is now 
regarded by the South as an institution to be cherished and pre- 
served and extended ; an institution which the South has already 
extended to the utmost of her power by the acquisition of new terri- 
tory. Well, then, passing from that, every body in the North reads ; 
and every body reads whatsoever the newspapers contain ; and the 
newspapers, some of them, especially those presses to which I have 
alluded, are careful to spread about among the people every re- 
proachful sentiment uttered by any Southern man bearing at all 
against the North ; every thing that is calculated to exasperate, to 
alienate ; and there are many such things, as every body will admit, 
from the South or some portion of it, which are spread abroad * 
among the reading people ; and they do exasperate, and alienate* 
and produce a most mischievous effect upon the public mind at 
the North. Sir, I would not notice things of this sort appearing in 
obscure quarters ; but one thing has occurred in this debate which 
•truck me very forcibly. 

An honorable member from Louisiana addressed us the other day on 
this subject. I suppose there is not a more amiable and worthy gen-^ 
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tleman in this chamber — nor a gentleman who would be more alow to 
give offence to any body, and he did not mean in his remarks to give 
offence. But what did he say ? Why, sir, he took pains to run a con- 
trast between the slaves of the South and the laboring people of tha 
North, giving the preference in all points of condition, and comfort, and 
happiness, to the slaves of the South. The Senator doubtless did noA 
suppose that he gave any offence, or did any injustice. He was merely 
expressing his opinion. But does he know how remarks of that sort 
will be received by the laboring people of the North ? Why, who are 
the laboring people of the North ? They are the North. They are 
the people who cultivate their own farms with their own hands ; free^ 
holders, educated men, independent men. Let me say, sir, that five- 
sixths of the whole property of the North is in the hands of the laboreia 
of the North; they cultivate their farms, they educate their childreOy 
they provide the means of independence ; if they are not freeholdera, 
they earn wages, these wages accumulate, are turned into capital, into 
new freeholds, and small capitalists are created. That is the case. 
There is a more tangible and irritating cause of grievance at the Nortli* 
Free blacks are constantly employed in the vessels of the North, gen- 
erally as cooks or stewards. When the vessel arrives, these free col- 
ored men are taken on shore, by the police or municipal authority, imr 
prisoned, and kept in prison till the vessel is again ready to sail. Thia 
is not only irritating, but exceedingly inconvenient in practice, anti 
seems altogether impracticable and oppressive. Mr. Hoar's mission* 
some time ago, to South Carolina, was a well intended effort to remove 
this cause of complaint. The North thinks such imprisonments illegal 
and unconstitutional ; as the cases occur constantly and frequentlji 
they think h a great grievance. And what can these people thimc 
when so respectable and worthy a gentleman as the member from 
Louisiana undertakes to prove that the absolute ignorance and the ab- 
ject slavery of the South is more in conformity with the high purposes 
and destiny of immortal, rational, human beings, than the educated, 
the independent free laborers of the North ? 

Now, sir, so far as any of these grievances have their foundation in 
matters of law, they can be redressed, and ought to be redressed ; and 
so far as they have their foundation in matters of opinion, in sentiment, 
in mutual crimination and recrimination, all that we can do is to en- 
deavor to allay the agitation, and cultivate a better feeling and more 
fraternal sentiments between the South and the North. 

Mr. President, I should much prefer to have heard from every mem- 
ber on this floor, declarations of opinion that this Union should never 
be dissolved, than the declaration of opinion that in any case, under the 
^ pressure of any circumstances, such a dissolution was possible. I hear 
with pain, and anguish, and distress, the word secession-— especially 
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when it bX\» from the lips of thou who are eminently patiiotic, and 
known to the couotiy, and known nil over the world, for their poHtinl 
■errices ! Secession ! Peaceable secession ! Sir, your eyes and 
mine are nerer destined to see that miracle. The dismeinbernient of 
this vast coantry without conmlaion ! The breaking up of the fonn* 
tains of the great deep without ruffling the surface ! Who is so fool- 
fah — I beg eTcrybody's pardon — as to expect to see any sach thing I 
Sir, be who sees these States, now revolrtng in harmony around m 
common centre, can expect to see them quit their places and Sj off 
without conTulsion, may look the next hour to see the heaTeoly 
bodies rush' from their spheres and jostle against each other in the 
lealros of space without producing a crash of the universe. There 
con be no such thing as a peaceable secession. Peaceable secession is 
m utter impossibility. Is the great Constilutioa under which we liro 
here — covering this whole country — is it to be thawed and melted awny 
by secession, as the snows on the mouniaia melt under the influence 
of a vernal sun? disappear almost unobserved, and die off T No, air! 
No, sir '. I will not state what might produce the disruption of the 
Slates ; but, sir, I see it as plainly as I see the sun in heaven — I see 
that disruption must produce sudi a war as I will not describe in iU 
twt^old character / 

Peaceable secession ! — peaceable secession ! The concurrent agree- 
tatent of all tbe members of this great republic to separate ! A volon* 
tary separation, widi alimony on one side and on tbe other. Why 
what would be tbe result T Where is the line to be drawn ; What 
'States are to secede t What is to leinain American ! What am I (o 
beT An American no longer? Where is the flag of the republic to 
remain^ Where is the eagle still to tower ? or is he to cower, and 
abrink, and fall to the groand ? Why, sir, our ancestors, — our fathers 
and onr grandfathers, those of them that are yet living amongst us with 
prolongsd lives, would rebuke and reproach us ; and our children and 
our grandchildren would cry out shame upon us, if we of this genera- 
tion should dishonor these ensigns of the power of the Government and 
the harmony of the Union, which is every day felt among us with so 
much joy and gratitude. What is to become of the army t What is to 
become of the navyi What is to become of the public lands? How 
is each of the thirty States to defend itself ? I know, although the idea 
bas not been stated distinctly. There is to be a Southern Confederacy. 
I do not mean, when I allude to this statement, that any one seriously 
contemplates such a suite of things. I do not mean to say that it is true, 
but I have heard it suggested elsewhere, that that idea has originat- 
ed in the design to separate. I am sorry, sir,_thnt it has ever been 
thought of, talked of, or dreamed of, in the wildest flights of human 
imagination. But the idea must be of a separation, including the 
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slave States upon one side, and the free States on the otbe^. Sir, 
there is not — I may express myself too strongly perhaps — but some 
things, some moral things, are almost as impossible as other natutaK- 
or physical things ; and I hold the idea of a separation of these Stalea«r 
those that are free to form one government, and those that are slave* 
holding to form another, as a moral impossibility. We could not sep** 
arate the States by any such line, if we were to .dniw it. We couid 
not sit down here to-day, and draw a line of separation that would! 
satisfy any five men in the country. There are natural causes that 
would keep and tie us together and there are social and domestic rela* * 
tions which we could not break if we would, and which we should not: 
if we could. Sir, nobody can look over the face of this country at the> 
present moment^ — nobody can see where its population is the most 
dense and growing, without being ready to admit, and compelled Ur 
admit, that ere long America will be in the valley of the Mississippi, r 

Well, now, sir, I beg to inquire what the wildest enthusiast haa 
to say on the possibility of cutting off* that river and leaving free 
States at its source and its branches, and slave States down neail 
its mouth? Pray, sir, pray, sir, let me say to the people of this couii'' 
try that these things are worthy of their pondering and of their con« 
sideration. Here, sir, are five millions of freemen in the free States 
north of the river Ohio : can any body suppose that this population 
can be severed by a line that divides them from the territory of a 
foreign and an alien Government, down somewhere, the liord knowft 
where, upon the lower banks of the Mississippi? What would 
become of Missouri? Will she join the arrondissement of the 
slave States? Shall the man from the Yellow Stone and the Platte 
Eiver be connected in the new Eepublic with the man who Uvea 
on the southern extremity of the Cape of Florida? Sir, I am 
ashamed to pursue this line of remark. I dislike it-— I have an 
utter disgust for it. I would rather hear of natural blasts and miU 
dews, war, pestilence and famine, than to hear gentlemen talk of 
secession. To break up ! to break up this great Government — * to 
dismember this great country — to astonish Eiirope with an act of 
folly such as Europe for two centuries has rnever beheld in any 
Government! No, sir; no, sir! There will be no secession. 
Gentlemen are not serious when they talk of secession. 

Sir, I hear there is to be a Convention held at Nashville. I am 
bound to believe that if worthy gentlemen meet at Nashville in 
Convention, their object will be to adopt counsels conciliatory -^ to 
advise the South to forbearance and moderation, and to advise the 
North to forbearance and moderation ; and to inculcate principles of 
brotherly love and afiection, and attachment to the constitution of 
the country as it now is. I belileve, if the Convention meet at aU, 
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it wilt be for this {ntrpose; foi certainly, if (hey meet for any por- 
pose hoetile 1o the Union, they have been singnlarly inappropriate 
in their Belection of a place. I remember, sir, that when the treaty- 
was concluded between France and England at the peace of 
Amiens, a stem old Englishman and an orator, who disliked the 
terms of the peace as ignominioas to England, said in the House of 
Commons that if King William could know the terms of the treaty 
he would tnm in hie coffin. Let me commend the saying of BIr. 
Windham, in all its emphasis and in all its force, to any persons 
who shall meet at Nashville for the purpose of concerting meas- 
ures for the overthrow of the Union of this country over the bones 
of Andrew Jackson. 

Sir, I wish to m^e two remarks, and hasten to a conclnsioo. I 
wish to say, in regard to Texas, (hat if it should be hereader at any 
time the pleasure of the Government of Texas to cede to the 
United States a portion, larger or smaller, of her territory which lies 
adjacent to New Mexico and north of the 31° of north latitude, to 
be formed into Free States, for a fair equivalent in money or in the 
payment of her debt, I think it an object well worthy the coosid- 
cmtion of Congress, and I shall be happy to concur in it myself, if 
I shonld he in the public councils of the country at the time. 

I have one ether remark to make. In my observations upon slavery 
ae it has ezialed in the country, and as it now exists, I have expressed no 
•pinion of the mode of its pxtinguishment or amelioration. I will say. 
however, though I have nothing to propose on that subject, because I 
do not deem myself bo competent as olher gentlemen to consider it, 
that if any gentleman from the South shall propose a scheme of colon- 
kation, to he carried on by this Government upon a large Fcele, for the 
Hansportntion of free colored people to any colony or any place in the 
world, I should be quite disposed to incur almost any degree of expense 
to accomplish that object. Nay, air, following an exsmple set here 
more than twenty years ago by a great man, then a Senator from New 
York, I would return to Virginia — and through her for the benefit of 
die wh^ South — the money received from the lands and territories 
ceded by her to this Government, for any such purpose aa to relieve, 
in whole or in part, or in any way to dimtoiah or deal beneficially with, 
(be free colored population of the Southern States. I have said that I 
lionor Virginia for her cession of this lerriiory. There have been re- 
eeived into the treasury of the United States eighty millions of dollars, 
the proceeds of the sales of public landa ceded by Virginia. If 
die residue should be sold at the same rate, the whole aggregate will 
exceed two hundred millions of dollars, tf Virginia and the South 
Me fit to adopt any proposition to relieve themselves from the free peo- 
ple sf color among them, they have my free consent that the Govern- 
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ment shall pay them any sum of money out of its proceeds which may 
be adequate to the purpose. 

And now, Mr. President, I draw these obserTations to a close. I 
have spoken freely, and I meant to do so. I have sought to make no 
display; I have sought to enliven the occasion by no animated discus* 
sion ; nor have I attempted any train of elaborate argument ; I 
have sought only to speak my sentiments fully and at large, 
being desirous once and for all to let the Senate know, and to let the 
country know, the opinions and sentiments which I entertain on all 
these- subjects. These opinions are not likely to be suddenly changed. 
If there be any future service that I can render to the country consist* 
ently with these sentiments and opinions, I shall cheerfully render it 
If there be not, I shall still be glad to have had an opportunity to dis* 
burden my conscience from the bottom of my heart, and to make known 
every political sentiment that therein exists. 

And now, Mr. President, instead of speaking of the possibility or 
utility of secession, instead of dwelling in these caverns of darkness, 
instead of groping with those ideas so full of all that is horrid and 
horrible, let us come out into the light of day ; let us enjoy the 
, fresh airs of liberty and union ; let us cherish those hopes which 
belong to us ; let ns devote ourselves to those great objects that 
are fit for our consideration and our action ; let us raise our con* 
ceptions to the magnitude and the importance of the duties that 
devolve upon us ; let our comprehension be as broad as the country 
for which we act, our aspirations as high as its certain destiny ; let 
us not be pigmies in a case that calls for men. Never did there 
devolve on any generation of men higher trusts than now devolve 
upon us for the preservation of this constitution, and the harmony 
and peace of all who are destined to live under it. Let ns make 
our generation one of the strongest, and the brightest link in that 
golden chain which is destined, I fondly believe, to grapple the peo- 
ple of all the States to this Constitution, for ages to come. It is a 
great popular Constitutional Government, guarded by legislation, by 
Iaw,by judicature,and defended by the whole affections of the people* 
No monarchical throne presses these States together ; no iron chain 
of despotic power encircles them; they live and stand upon a Gov- 
ernment popular in its form, representative in its character, founded 
upon principles of equality, and calculated, we hope, to last forever* 
In all its history it has been beneficent ; it has trodden down no 
man's liberty ; it has crushed no State. Its daily respiration is lib- 
erty and patriotism, its yet youthful veins are full of enterprise, 
courage and honorable love of glory and renown. Large before, the 
country has now, by recent events, become vastly larger. This repub- 
lic now extends with a vast breadth, across the whole continent The 
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two great seas of the world wash the one and the other shore. 
We realize on a mighty scale the beaQtiftil description of the or* 
nameotal edging of the backier of Achilles — > 

" Now the broad shield complete the irtist crowned. 
With bis Isst hand, and poured the ocean ronnd ; 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 
And beat the bockWa verge, and boaad the whole. " 

Mr. Calhouk. I rise to conect what I eonoetve to be an error of the 
distin^ished Senator from Massachasetts as to the motives which induced the 
acquisition of Florida, Louisiana, and Texas. He attributed it to the great 
growth of cotton, and the desire of the Soothem people to get an extension of 
territoiy, with the view of cultivating It with more pro6t than tbej could in m 
compact and crowded settlement Now, Mr. President, the history of these ac- 
quisitions I think was not correctly ^ven. It is well known that the acquisitioo 
of Florida was the result of an Indian war. The Seminole Indians residing 
along the line attacked one of our fortresses ; troops were ordered oat, they 
were driven back ; and, under the command of General Jackson, Pensacola ana 
St Marks were seized. It was these acts, and not the dc»ire for the extended 
coltivation of cotton, which led to the aoquisitioD of Florida. I adnut thai there 
had been for a long time a desire on the part of the Sooth, and of the Admin- 
istration I believe, to acquire Florida, but it was yerr different from the reason ' 
aSBiffned by the honorable Senator. There were collected together lour tribes 
of Cidians — the Creeks, the Choctaws, the Chickasaws, ana the Cherokeea, 
about thirty thousand warriors — who held connexion, almost the whole of 
them, with the Spanish authorities in Florida, and carried on a trade perpetu- 
ally with them. It was weU known that a most pemicioiis influence was thus 
exercised over them ; and it was the desire of preventing conflict between the 
Indians and ourselves in the South, as I believe, which induced the acqui»ti<Mi 
of Florida. I come now to Louisiana. We well know that the immediate 
csnse ibr the acquisition of Looisiana was the sospensioDof our right of deposit 
at New Orleans. Under a treaty with Spain we had a right to the navigation 
of the river as far as New Orleans, and a right to make deposits in the port 
of New Orleans. The Spanish authorities interrupted that right, and that m- 
termption produced a great agitation at the West, and I may say throoghooi 
the whde united States. The gentlemen then in oppoatioD, a highly respect- 
able party — the old Federal party, which I have never said a word of disre- 
spect in r^iard to--- if I mistake not, took the lead in a desire to resort to arms 
to acquire that territoiy. Mr. Jefierson, more prudent, de«red to procure it 
by purchase. A purchase was made, in order to remove the difficulty and to 
give an outlet to the West to the ocean. That was the immediate cause of the 
acGuisition of.Louisiana. Now, sir, we come to Texas. Perhaps no gentlemai| 
had moire to do with the acquisition of Texas than myself; and I aver, Mr. 
President, that I would have been among the very last individuals in the Uni- 
ted States to have made any movement at that time for the acquisition of Tex- 
as ; and I go further, if I know myself, I was incapable of acquiring any territozr 
amply on the ground that it was to be an enlargement of slave territory. 1 
would just as freely have acquired it if it had been on the Northern as on the 
Soathem side. No, sir, very diflbrent motives actuated me. I knew at a veiy 
eariy period — I will not go into the history of it — the British Government 
had given encouragement to the abolitionists of the United States, who were 
represented at th i Worid*s Convention. The question of the abolition of slavery 
was agitated in that Convention. One gentleman stated that Mr. Adams in- 
Ibmied him that if the British Government wished to abolish slavery in the 
United States they must bc^n with Texas. A commission was sent from this 
Woild^ Convention to the Britbh Secretary of State, Lord Aberdeen ; and it 
so hs^ened that s gentleman was present when the interview took place be- 
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tween Lord Aberdeen and the Committee, who gave me a full aecoant of it 
shortly after it occurred. Lord Aberdeen fell into the project, and gave Aill 
encouragement to the abolitionists. 

Well, sir, it is well known that Lord Aberdeen was a yery direct, and, in 
my opinion, a very honest and worthy man ; and when Mr. Fakenham was 
sent nere to negotiate with regard to Oregon, and incidentally with respect to 
Texas, he was ordered to read a declaration to this Government stating that 
the British Grovemment was anxious to put an end to slavery all over the 
world, commencing at Texas. It is well known, further, that at that very 
time a negotiation was going on between France and England to accomplish 
that object, and onr Grovernment was thrown by stratagem oat of the negotia- 
tion, and that object was first to incline Mexico to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of Texas upon the ground that she would abolish it. 

All these are matters of history ; and where is the man so blind — I am sure 
the Senator from Massachusetts is not so blind "— as not to see that if the pro- 
ject of Great Britian had been successflil, the whole frontier of the States of 
Louisiana and Arkansas and the a^acent States, would have been exposed to 
the inroads of British emissaries, oir, so far as I was concerned, I put it ex- 
clusively upon that ground. I never would run into the folly of re-annexation 
which 1 always held to be absurd. Nor, sir, would I put it upon the ground — 
which I might well have put it— of commercial and manufacturing considera- 
tions, because those were not my motive principles, and I chose to assign what 
were. So far as commerce and manufactures were concerned, I would not 
have moved in the matter at that early period. 

The Senator objects that many Northern gentlemen voted for annexation. 
Why, sir, it was natural that they should be desirous of fulfilling the obligations 
of the constitution ; and, besides, what man at that time doubted that the Mis- 
souri compromise line would be adopted, and that the territory would fall en- 
tirely to tne South ? All that Nortnem men asked for at that dme was the 
extension of that line. Their course, in my opinion, was eminently coxrect 
and patriotic. 

Now, Mr. President, having made these corrections, I must go back a little 
fbrther and correct a statement which I think the Senator has left very defective, 
relative to the ordinance of 1787. He states very correctly that it commenced 
under the Old Confederation ; that it was afterwfuxls confirmed by Congress ; 
that Congress was sitting in New York at the time, while the Convention sat 
in Philadelphia ; and that there was concert of action. I have not looked into 
the ordinance very recently, but my memory will serve me thus far, that Mb. 
Jeffebsok introduced his first proposition to exclude slavery in 1784. 
There was a vote taken upon it, and I think on that vote every Southern Sen- 
ator voted against it; but I am not certain cf it. One thing I am certain of, 
that it was three years before the ordinance c6uld pass. It was sturdily resisted, 
down to 1787 ; and when it was passed, as I had good reason to believe, it was 
upon a principle of compromise ; first, that the ordinance should contain a pro- 
vision similar to the one put in the constitution with respect to fugitive slaves; 
and next, that it should be inserted in the constitution ; and this was the com- 
promise upon which the prohibition was inserted in the ordinance of 1787. 
We thought we had ian indemnity in that, but we made b great mistake. Of 
what possible advantage has it been to us ? Violated faith has met us on every 
side, and the advantage has been altogether in their favor. On the other side, 
it has been thrown open to a Northern population to the entire seclusion of 
the Southern. This was the leading measure which destroyed the compromise 
of the constitution, and then follow^ the Missouri compromise which was car- 
ried mainly by Northern votes, although now disavowed and not respected by 
them. That was the next step, and between these two causes the equilibrium 
has been broken. 

Having made ttiese remarks, let me s^ that I took ^at pleasure in listen- 
ing to the declarations of the honorable Senator from Massacnusetts upon sev- 
eral point-. He puts himself upon the fulfilment of the contract of . Congiiess 
in the resolatimis of Texas annexalieiiy fiu the admiisioa of theTonznew Statei 
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nroTided for by those reflolutiona to be fonned oat of the Territory of Texai. 
All that was mnnly, statesmanlike, and calculated to do good, because just 
He went further ; he condemned, and rishtfuUy condemned, and in that he 
has shown a great firmness, the course of the North reUitive to the stipulations 
of the constitution for the restoration of fugitive slaves; but permit me to say, 
for I desire to be candid upon all subjects, that if the Senator, together with 
many friends on this side of the chamber, puts his confidence in the bill which 
has been reported here, further to extend the laws of Congress upon this sub- 
ject, it, will prove fallacious. It is impossible to execute any law of Congress 
until the people of the States shall cooperate. 

I heard the gentleman with great pleasure say that he would not TOte for 
the Wiimot Proviso, for he regarded such an act unnecessary, considering that 
Nature had already excluded slavery. As far as the new acquisitions are con- 
cerned, I am disposed to leave them to be disposed of as the hand of Nature 
shall determine. It b what I have always insisted upon. Leave that portion of 
a country more natural to a non-slaveholding population to be filled by that 
description of population : and leave that portion into which slavery would 
naturally go, to be filled by a slaveholding population — destroying artificial 
lines, though perhaps they may be better than none. Mr. Jefferson spoke like 
a prophet of tne effect of the Missouri compromise line. I am willing to leave 
it for Nature to settle ; and to organize governments for the Territories, giving 
all free scope to enter, and prepare themselves to participate in their privi- 
leges. We want, sir, nothing but justice. When the gentleman says be is 
willing to leave it to Nature, I understand he is willing to remove all impedi- 
ments, whether real or imaginary. It is consummate folly to assert that the 
Mexican hiw, prohibiting ahvery in California and New Mexico, is in force ; 
and I have always regarded it so. 

No man wonld feel more happy than myself to believe that this Union formed 
by our ancestors, should live forever. Looking back to the long course of 
forty years' service here, I have the consolation to believe that I have never 
done one act which would weaken it ; that I have done full justice to all sec- 
tions. And if I have ever been exposed to the imputation of a contrary 
motive, it is because 1 have been willing to defend my section from unconsti- 
tutional encroachments. But I cannot agree with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that this Union cannot be dissolved. Am I to understand him that no 
degree of oppression, no outrage, no broken faith, can produce the destruction 
of this Union ? Why, sir, if that becomes a fixed fact, it will itself become the 
great instrument of producing oppression, outrage, and broken faith. No, sir, 
the Union can be broken. Great moral causes will break it if they go on, and 
it can only be preserved by justice, good faith, and a rigid adherence to the 
constitution. 

Mr. Wbbster. Mr. President, a single word in teply to the honorable 
member from South Carolina. My distance from the honorable member and 
the crowded state of the room prevented me from hearing the whole of his 
remarks. I have only one or two observations to make ; and, to begin, I first 
notice the honorable gentleman's last remark. He asks me if I hold the break- 
ing up of the Union, by any such thing as the ynluntary secession of States, as 
an impossibility. I know, sir, this Union can be broken up; every govern- 
ment can be ; and I admit that there may be such a degree of oppression 
as will warrant resistance and a forcible severance. That is revolution. Qf 
that ultimate right of revolution I have not been speaking. I know that that 
law of necessity does exist. I forbear from going further, because I do not 
wish to run into a discussion of the nature of this Government. The honor- 
able member and myself have broken lances sufficiently often before on that 

subject. 

Mr. Calhoun. I have no desire to do it now. 

Mr. Webster. I presume the gentleman has not and t have quite as little. 

' The gentleman refers to the occasions on which the^e great acquisitions were 

made to territory on the Southern side. ^ Why, undoubtedly wise and skilful 

public men, having an object to accomplish, may take advantage of occasions. 

Indian wars are an occasion; a.f»»^ '^ the occupation of Xaxiw W the Bridsh 
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was an occasion ; bat when the occasion came, under the pressure of which, or 
under the justification of which the thing could be done, it was done^and done 
skilfully. Let me say one thins; further ; and that is, that if slavery were 
abolished, as it was supposed to have been, throughout all Mexico, before the 
revolution and the estaolbhment of the Texan Government, then, if it were 
desirable to have possession of Texas by purchase, as a means of preventing its 
becoming a British possession, I suppose that object could have been secured 
by making it a free territory of the United States as well as a slave territory. 

Sir, in my great desire not to prolong this debate, I have omitted what I in- 
tended to say upon a particular question under the motion of the honorable 
Senator from Missouri, proposing an amendment to the resolution of the hon- 
orable member from Illinois ; and that is, upon the propriety and expediency 
pf admitting California, under all circumstances, just as sne is. The more 
general subjects involved in this question are now before the Senate under the 
resolutions of the honorable member from Kentucky. I will say that I feel 
under great obligations to that honorable member for introducing the subject, 
and for the very lucid speech which he made, and which has been so much 
read throughout the whole country. I am also under great obli^^ations to the 
honorable member from Tennessee, for the light which he has shed upon this 
subject ; and, in some respects, it will be seen that I differ very little from the 
leading subjects submitted by either of those honorable gentlemen. 

Now, sir, when the direct question of the admission of California shall t>e be- 
fore the Senate, I propose — but not before every other gentleman who has a 
wish to address the Senate, shall have gratified that desire — to say something 
upon the boundaries of California, upon the constitution of Californin, and upon 
the expediency, under all the circumstances, of admitting her with that consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Calhoun. One word, and I have done ; and that word is, that not- 
withstanding the acquisition of the vast territory of Texas represented by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, it is the fact that all that addition to our territory 
made it by no means equal to what the Northern States had excluded us fVom 
before that acquisition. The territory lying west between the Mississippi and 
the Kocky Mountains is three -fourths of the whole of Louisiana ; and that which 
lies between the Mississippi and the Ohio, added to that, makes a much greater 
extent of territory than jrlorida, and Texas, and that portion of Louisiana thai 
has fallen to oar share. 
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*'* A narrative of tlie Horrid Masiucro in Boston, perpetrated on the evening 
of the fifth day of March, 1770, by soldiers of the Twenty-ninth Regiment, 
which, with the Fourteenth Kegiment, was then quartered there: "with some 
observations on the state of thiiigs prior to that catastrophe, originally printed 
by order of the Town of Boston, and sold by Elder & Gill, in Queen Street :'' 
reprinted by J. Doggett, New York, and now sold by Redding & Co., No. 8, 
State Street, Boston, (in the immediate vicinity of the place where the tragedy 
ojcuned,) — 1 Yoluaie, 8vo, 120 pages, neatly bound in cloth, — ^illustrated 
•with an excellent copy of Paul Revere's picture of the event, and "a new and 
accurate Plan of the 'iown of Boston in New England"; complete price, fifty 
cents. The work contains the original ofhclal account of the Boston ]\Iassacre 
of the fifth of March, 1770. It was drawn up by a committee appointed by the 
town, consisting of the Ilonoraule James Bowdoln. Dr. Joseph "Warren, and 
Samuel Pemberton, Esq. The Report was submitted to a town meeting held 
at Faneuil Hall, by adjournment, on the 19th March, and was ordered to be 
printed. It: was intended, principally, for circulation in England, and a vessel 
of war was chartered by the town, to take out copies to London. The present 
edlllon, Avith the exception of the subjoined *' additional observations," Avlilch 
are obtained from a copy of this Work in the Library of Harvard College, is 
an exact reprint from an original, in the Library of the New York Historical 
Society, containing the full appendix, certificates, &c. To -which is prefixed 
an account of the events of the few days preceding the massacre, drawn up by 
the late Hon. Alden Bradtbrd, and a Report, made by John Hancock, Samuel 
Adams, Joseph Warren, and others. The whole presenting, it is believed, the 
most complete and authentic account that has been published of the Massacre. 
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SPEECH. 



Mr« President: 

I feel, sir, the magnitude of this question. W« are coming to a vote 
which cannot fail to produce important effects on the character of tlie Sen« 
ate, and the character of the Government. 

Unhappily, sir, the Senate finds itself involved in a controversy with the 
President of the United States; a man, who has rendered most distinguished 
services to his country, has hitherto possessed a degree of popular favor, per- 
haps never excelled, and whose honesty of motive, and integrity of purposei 
ere still maintained by those who admit that his administration has fallen into 
lamentable errors. 

On some of the interesting questions, in regard to which the President and 
Senate hold opposite opinions, the more popular branch of the Legislature 
concurs with the Executive* It is not to be concealed that the Senate h 
engaged against impo«ng odds. It can sustain itself otdy by its own pru* 
dence and the justice of its cause. It has no patronage by which to secure 
friends; it can raise up no advocates through the dispensation of favors, for it 
lias no favors to dispense. Its very constitution, as a body, whose members are 
elected for a long term, is capable of being rendered obnoxious, and is daily 
made subject of opprobrious remark. It is already denounced as independent 
of the people, and aristocratic . Nor is it, like the other House, powerful in its 
numbers; not being, like that, so large as that its members come constantly 
in direct and sympathetic contact with the whole people. Under thek^ dis- 
advantages, sir, which, we may be assured, will be pressed and urged^ip the 
utmost length, there is but one course for us. The Senate must stand on its 
rendered reasons. It must put forth the grounds of its proceedings, and it 
must then. rely on the intelligence and patriotism of the people to carry it 
through the contest. 

As an individual member of die Senate, it gives me great pain to be en- 
gaged in such a conflict with the Executive Government. The occurrences 
of the last session are fresh in all our recollections; and, having felt it to be 
my duty, at that time, to give my cordial support to highly important measures 
of the administration, I ardently hoped that nothing might occur to place me, 
afterwards, in an attitude of opposition. In all respects, and in every way, 
it would have been far more agreeable to me to have found nothing in the 
measures of the Executive Government which I could net cheerfully sup- 
port The present occasion of diflerence has not been sought or made by 
me. It is thrust upon me, in opposition to strong opinions and wishes, on ray 
part not concealed. The interference with the public deposites dispelled 
all hope of continued concurrence with the administration; and was a mea- 
sure so uncalled for, so unnecessary, and, in my judgment, so illegal and inde- 
fensible, that, with whatever reluctance it might be opposed, opposition was 
unavoidable. 
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The paper before us has grown out of the consequences of this interfe- 
rence. It is a paper which cannot be treated with indifference. The doc- 
trines which it adYances, the circumstances which have attended its trans- 
mission to the Senate, and the manner in which the Senate may now dispose 
of it, will form a memorable era in the history of the Government. We are 
either to enter it on our jourpab, assent to its sentiments, and submit to its 
rebuke; or we must answer it, with the respect due to the Chief Magistrate, 
but with such animadversion on its doctrines as they deserve, and with the 
firmness imposed upon us by our public duties. 

I shall proceed, then, sir, to consider the circumstances which gave rise to 
this protest; to examine the principles which it attempts to establish; ^nd 
to compare those principles with the constitution and the laws. 

On die 28|h day of March, the Senate adopted a resolution declaring that 
** til the lat§ executive proceedings in reUttian to the public revenue^ thePrt' 
ndent had assumed a power not conferred by the constitution and laws^ but 
in derogation ofbothJ*^ In that resolution I concurred. 

It is not a direct question, now again before us, whether the President 
^ally had •assumed such illegal power; that point is decided, so far as the 
Senate ever can decide it. But the protest denies that, supposing the Presi- 
dent to have assumed such illegal power, the Senate could properly pass the 
resolution; or, whaft is the same thing, it denies that the Senate could, in this 
way, express any opinion about it. It denies that the Senate has any right, 
by resolution, in this or any other case, to express disapprobation of the 
President's conduct, let that conduct be what it may; and this, one of the lead- 
ing doctrines of the protest, I propose to consider. But, as I concurred in the 
resolution of the -SSth of March, and did not trouble \the Senate, at that time, 
with any statement of my own reasons, I will avail myself of this opportunity 
to explain, shortly^ what those reasons were. 

In the first place, then, I have to say, that I did not vote for the resolu- 
tion on the mere ground of the removal of Mr. Duane from the office of Se- 
cretary of the Treasury. Although I disapprove of the removal altogether, 
yet the power of removal does exist in the President, according to the es- 
tablished construction of the constitution; and, therefore, although, in a parr 
ticular case, it may be abused, and, in my opinion, was abused in this case, 
yet its exercise cannot be justly said to be an assumption or usurpation. We 
must all agree that Mr. Duane is out of office. He has, therefore, been re- 
moved by a power constitutionally competent to remove him, whatever may 
be thought of the exercise of that power, under the circumstances of the case. 

If, then, the act of removing the Secretary be not the as9umption of power 
which the resolution declares, in what is that assumption found? Before 
giving a precise answer to this inquiry, allow me to recur to some of the 
principal previous events. 

At the end of the last session of Congress, the public moneys of the 
United States were stiU in their proper place. That place was fixed by the 
law of the land, and no power of change was conferreid on any other human 
being than the Secretary of the Treasury. On him the power of change was 
conferred, to be exercised by himself, if emergency should arise, and to be 
exercised for reasons which he was bound to lay before Congress. No other 
officer of the Government had the slightest pretence of authority to lay his hand 
on these moneys for the purpose of changing the place of their custody. All 
the other heads of Departments together could not touch them. The President 
could not touch them. The power of change was a trust confided to the discre* 
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lion of the Secretary, and to his discretion alone. The President had no 
more authority to take upon himself this duty, thus assigned expressly by law 
to the Secretary, than he had to make the annual report to Congress, or the 
annual commercial statements, or to perform any other service which the law 
specially requires of the Secretary. He nii|^t just.as well sign the warrants 
for moneys, in the ordinary daily .disbursements of Government, instead of 
the Secretary. The statute had assigned the especial duty of removing the 
deposites, if removed at all, to the Secretary of the Treasury, and to him 
alone.' The consideration of the propriety, or necessity of removal, must be 
the consideration of the Secretary; the decision to remove, his decision; and 
the act of removal, his act. 

Now, sir, on the 18th day of September last, a resolution was taken to 
remove these deposites from their legislative (that is to say, their legal) cus- 
tody. Whose resolution was this? On the 1st day of October they were 
removed. And by whose power was this done? The papers necessary to 
accomplish the removal (that is, the orders and drafts) are, it is true, signed 
by the Secretary. The President's name does not appear to them; nor does 
the Secretary, in ,any of them, recite or declare that he does the act by 
direction of the President, or on the President's responsibility. In form, the 
whole proceeding is the proceeding of the Secretary, and, as such, had the legal 
effect. The deposites were removed. But whoae act was it in truth and reali- 
ty? Whose will accomplished it? On whose responsibility wets it adopted? 

These questions are all explicitly answered by the President himself, iu 
the paper, under his own hand, read to the cabinet on the 18th of September, 
and published by his authority. In this paper the President declares, in so 
many words, that he begs his cabinet to consider the proposed measure as his 
own; that its responsibility has been assumed by him; and that he names the 
first day of October as a period proper for its execution. 

Now, sir, it is precisely this which I deem an assumption of power not 
conferred by the constitution and laws. I think the law did not give this 
authority to the President, nor impose on him the responsibility of its exer- 
cise. It is evident that in this removal the Secretary was in reality nothing 
but the scribe; he was the pen in the President's hand, and no more. Nothing 
depended on his discretion, his judgment, or his responsibility. The removal, 
indeed, has been admitted and defended in the Senate, as the direct act of the 
President himself. This, sir, is what I call assumption of power. If the Pre- 
sident had issued an order for the removal of the deposites in his own name, 
and under his own hand, it would have been an illegal order, and the Bank 
would not have been at liberty to obey it. For the same reason, if the 
Secretary's order had recited that it was issued by the President's direction, 
and on the President's authority, it would have shown, on its face, that it was 
illegal and invalid. No one can doubt that The act of removal, to be law- 
ful, must be the bona fide act of the Secretary; his Judgment, the result of 
Ms deliberations, the volition of his mind. All are able to see the difference 
between the power to remove the Secretary from office, and the power to 
control him, in all or any of his duties, while in office. The law charges 
the officer, whoever he may be, with the performance of certain duties. The 
President, with the consent of the Senate, appoints an individual to be such 
officer^ and this individual he may remove, if he so please; but, until removed, 
he is the officer, and remams charged with the duties of his station; duties 
which nobody else can perform, and for the neglect or violation of which he 
is liable to be impeached 



Tha distinction isYisible and broad between the power of removal and tbe 
power to control an officer not removed. The President, it is true, may 
terminate hu political life; but he cannot control his powers and functions, 
and act upon him as a mere miujune, while he is allowed to live. This power 
of control and direction, no wh^V given, certainly, by any express provision of 
the constitution or laws, is derived, by those who maintain it, from the right 
of removal; that is to say, it is a constructive power. But the right of 
removal itself is but a constructive power: it has no express warrant in the 
constitution. A very important power, then, is raised by construction, in 
tbe first place; and, being thus raised, it becomes a fountain, out of which 
other important powers, raised also by construction, are to be supplied. There 
is no little danger that such a mode of reasoning may be carried too far. It 
cannot be maintained that the power of direct control necessarily flows from 
the power of removal. Suppose it had been decided in 1789, when the 
question was debated, that the President does not possess the power of removal: 
will it be contended, that in that case his right of interference with the acts and 
duties of executive officers would be less &an it now isi The reason of the 
thing would seem to be the other way. If the President may remove an 
incumbent when he becomes satisfied of his unfaithfulness and incapacity, 
there would appear to be less necessity to |ive him also a right of control, 
than there would be if he could not remove him. 

We may try this question by supposing it to arise in a judicial proceeding. 
If the Secretary of the Treasury were impeached for removing tbe deposites, 
could he justify himself by saying that he did it by the President's directiont 
If he could, then no executive officer could ever be impeached who obeys 
the President; and the whole notion of making such officers impeachable at 
all would be farcical. If he could not so justify himself, (and all will allow 
he could not,) the reason can only be that the act of removal is his own act: 
the power, a power confided to him, for the just exercise of which the law 
loolu to his discretion, his honesty, and his direct responsibility. 

Now, sir, the President wishes the worid to understand that he himself 
decided on the question of the removal of the deposites; that he took the 
whole responsibility of the measure upon himself; that he wished it to be con- 
sidered ki$ awn act; that he not only himself decided that the thing should 
be done, but that he regulated its details also, and named the day for carrying 
it into effect. 

I have always entertained a very erroneous view of the partition of powers, 
and of the true nature of official responsibility under our constitution, if this 
be not a plain case of the assumption of power. 

The Legislature had fixed a place, by law, for the keeping of the public 
money. They had, at the same time, and by the same law, created and conferred 
a power of removal, to be exercised contingently. This power they had vest- 
ed in the Secretary, by express words. The law did not say that the depos- 
ites should be made in the Bank unless the President should order otherwise; 
but it did say that they should be made there unless the Secretary of the 
Treasury should order othenoise. I put it to the plain sense and common 
candor of all men, whether the discretion which was thus to be exercised over 
the subject was not the Secretary's own personal discretSon; and whether, there- 
fore, the interposition of the authority of another, acting directly and conclu- 
sively on the subject, deciding the whole question, even in its particulars 
and details, be not an assumption of power? 

The Senate regarded this interposition as an encroachment, by the Execu- 
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tfve, on other branches of the Government; as an interference with the legis- 
lative disposition of the public treasure. It was strongly and forcibly ui^ed, yes- 
terday, by the honorable member from South Carolina, that the true and only 
mode of preserving any balance of power, in mixed governments, is to keep 
kn exact balance. This is very true, and to this end encroachment must bo 
resisted at the first step. The question is, therefore, whether, upon the true 
principles of the constitution, this exercise of power by the President can be 
justified. Whether the consequences be prejudicial or not, if there be an 
illegal exercise of power, it is to be resisted in the proper manner. Even if 
no harm or inconvenience result from transgressing the boundary, the intrusion 
is not to be suffered to pass unnoticed. Every encroachment, great or small, 
is important enough to awaken the attention of those who are intrusted with 
the preservation of a constitutional Government. We are not to wait till 
great public mischiefs come, till the Government is overthrown, or liberty itself 
put in extreme jeopardy. We should not be worthy sons of our fathers, were 
we so to regard great questions affecting the general freedom. Those fathers 
accomplished the revolution on a strict question of principle. The Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain asserted a right to tax the colonies in all cases whatso- 
ever, and it was precisely on this question that they made the revolution turn. 
The amount of taxation was trifling, but the claim itself was inconsistent 
with liberty; and that was, in their eyes, enough. It was against the recital 
of an act of Parlivment, rather than against any suffisring under its enact- 
ments, that they took up arms. They went to war against a preamble. They 
fought seven years agahist a declaration. They poured out their treasures 
and their blood like water, in a contest, in opposition to an assertion, which those 
less sagacious and not so well schooled in die principles of civil liberty, would 
have regarded as barren phraseology, or mere parade of words. They saw in the 
claim of the British Parliament a seminal principle of mischief, the germ of 
unjust power; they detected it, dragged it forth from underneath its plausible 
disguises, struck at it, nor did it elude either their steady eye, or their well-direct- 
ed blow, till they had extirpated and destroyed it, to the smallest fibre. On this 
question of principle, while actual suffering was yet afar off, they raised theurflag 
against a power to which, for purposes of foreign conquest and subjugation, 
Rome, in the height of her glory, is not to be compared; a power, which has dot- 
ted over the surface of the whole globe with her possessions and milttmry posts, 
whose morning drum-beat, following the sun, aikl keeping company with the 
hours, circles the earth daily with one continuous and unbroken strain of the 
martial airs of England. 

The necessity of holding strictly to the principle upon which free Govern- 
ments are constructed, and to the precise lines which fix the partitions of pow- 
er between different luranches, is as plain, if not as cogent, as that of resisting, 
as our fathers did, the strides of the parent country upon the rights of the 
colonies; because, whether the power which exceeds its just limits be foreign 
or domestic, whether it be the encroachment of all branches on the rigiOs of 
the people, or that of one branch on the rights of others, in either case the 
balanced and well-adjusted machinery of free government is disturbed, and, 
if the derangement go on, the whole system must fall. 

But the case before us is not a case of merely theoretic infringement, nor 
is it one of trifling importance. Far otherwise. It respects one of theJiigh- 
est and most important of all the powers of Government; that is to say, the 
custody and control of the public money. The act of removing the depos- 
ites, which I now consider as the President's act, and which his friends on this 
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floor defend as his act, took the nation^ purse from beneath Che security andl 
guardianship of the Jaw, and disposed of its contents, in parcels, in such places 
of deposite as he chose to select. At this very moment every dollar of the 
public treasure is subject, so far as respects its custody and safe keeping, to 
his unlimited control. We know not where it b to-day; still less do we know 
where it may be to-morrow. 

But, Mr. President, thu is not aU. There is another part of the case, 
which has not been so much discussed, but which appears to me to be still 
more indefensible in its character. It is something which may well teach us 
the tendency of power to move forward, with accelerated pace, if it be al- 
lowed to take the first step. The Bank of the United States, in addition to 
the services rendered to the Treasury, gave for its charter, and for the use 
of the public deposites, a bamu^ or outright sum of one million and a half of 
dollars. This sum was paid by the Bank into the Treasury, soon after the 
commencement of its charter. In the act which passed both Houses for 
renewing the charter, in 1832, it was provided that the Bank, for the same 
consideration, should pay two hundred thousand dollars a year, during the 
period for which it was proposed to renew it. A similar provision is in the 
bill which I asked leave to introduce some weeks ago. Now, sir, this shows 
that the custody of the deposites » a benefit, for which a ha.iak may well 
afford to pay a large annual sum. The banks which now hold the deposites 
pay nothing to the public; they give no bontu^ they pay no amraky. But 
this loss of 8o much money is not the worst part of the case, nor that which 
ought roost to alarm us. Although they pay nothing to the public, they do 
pay, nevertheless, such sums, and for such uses, as may be agreed upon 
between themselves and the Executwe Government, We are officially in- 
formed that an officer is appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
inspect or superintend these selected banks; and this officer is compensated by a 
salary fixed by the Executive, agreed to by the banks, and paid by them. I 
ask, sir, if there can be a more irregular, or a more illegal transaction than 
this? Whose money is it out of which this salary is paid? Is it not money 
justly due to the United States, and paid, because it is so due, for the advan- 
tage of holding the deposites? If a dollar is received on that account^ is not 
its only true destination into the general treasury of the Government? And 
who has authority, without Jiaw, to create an office, to fix a salary, and 
to pay that salary out of this money? Here is an inspector, or super- 
visor of the deposite banks. But what law has provided for such an officer? 
What commission has he received? Who concurred in his appointment? 
What oath does he take? How is he to be punished, or Impeached, if he 
colludes with any of these banks to embezsle the public money, or defi^ud 
the Government? The value of the use of this pul^ic money to the deposite 
banks is probably two hundred thousand dollars a year; or, if less than that, 
it is yeiy certainly, a very great sum. May the President appoint whatever 
officers he pleases, with whatever duties he pleases, and pay them as much 
as he pleases out of these moneys thus paid by the banks^ for the sake of 
having the deposites? 

Mr. President, the executive claim of power is exactly this, that the Pre- 
sident may keep the money of the public in whatever banks he chooses, on 
whatever terms he chooses, and to apply the sums which these banks are will- 
ing to p«^ for its use to whatever purposes he chooses. These sums are not to 
come into the general treasury. They are to be appropriated before they get 
there; they are never to be brought under the control of Congress; they are to 
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be paid to officers and agents not known to the law, not nominated to the 
Senate, and responsible to nobody but the Executive itself. I ask gentlemen, 
if all this be lawfull Are they prepared to defend it? Will they stand up 
and justify iti In my opinion, sir, it is a clear and a most dangerous assump* 
tion of power. It is the creation of office, without law; the appointment to 
office, without consulting the Senate; the establishment of a salary, without 
law; and the payment of that salary out of a fund which itself is derived from 
the use of the public treasures. This, sir, is my other reasbn for concurring 
in the vote of the 28th of March; and on these grounds I leave the propriety 
of that vote, so far as I am concerned with it, to be judged of by the country. 

But, sir, the President denies the power of the Senate to pass any such reso* 
lution, on any ground whatever. Suppose the declaration cbntained in the 
resolution to be true; suppose the President had, in fact, assumed powers 
not granted to him; does the Senate possess the right to declare its opinion, 
affirming this fact, or does it not? I maintain the Senate does possess such 
a power; the President denies it. 

Mr. President, we need not' look far, nor search deep, for the foundation 
of this right in the Senate. It is clearly visible, and close at hand.^ In the 
first place, it is the right of self-defence. In the second place, it is a right 
founded «n the duty of representative bodies, in a free Government, to defend 
the. public liberty against encroachment. We must presume that the Senate 
honestly entenalned the opinion expressed in the resplution of the 28th of 
March; and, entertaining that opinion, its right to express it is but the neces- 
sary consequence of its right to defend its own constitutional authority, as 
one branch of the Government. This is its clear right, and this, too, is its 
imperative duty. 

If one, or both, the other branches of the Government happen to do that 
which appears to us inconsistent with the constitutional rights of the Senate, 
will any one say that the Senate is yet bound to be passive, and to be silent; 
to do nothing, and to say nothing? Or if one branch appears to encroach on 
the rights of the other two, have these two no power of remonstrance, com- 
plaint, or resistance? Sir, the question may be put in a still more striking 
form. Has the Senate a right to have an opinion in a case of this kind? If 
it may have an opinion, how is that opinion to be ascertained but by 
resolution and vote? The objection must go the whole length; it must main- 
tain that the Senate has not only no right to express opinions, but no right 
to form opinions, on the conduct of the Executive Government, though in mat- 
ters intimately affecting the powers and duties of the Senate itself. It is not 
possible, sir, that such a doctrine can be maintained for a single moment. 
All political bodies resist what they deem encroachments, by resolutions 
expressive of their sentiments, and their purpose to resist such encroach- 
ments. When such a resolution is presented for its consideration, the 
question is, whether it be true; not whether the body has authority to pass it, 
admitting it to be true. The Senate, like other public bodies, is perfectly 
justifiable in defending, in this mode, eitlier its legislative or executive autho- 
rity. The usages of Parliament, the practice in our State Legislatures and 
Assemblies, both before and since the Revolution, and precedents in the 
Senate itself, fully maintain this right. The case of the Panama mission 
is in point. In that case,' Mr. Branch, from North Carolina, introduced a 
resolution, which, after reciting that the President, in his annual message, and 
in his communication to the Senate, had asserted that he possessed an autho- 
rity to make certain appointments, although the appointments had not been 
made^ went on to declare that ** a silent acqtnescence^ on the part of this bodu^ 
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mmy^ ai umufiOwre time, he drawn inio dangerous preudeni;^* and to rasolfre» 
therefore, that the President does not possess the right or power said to be 
claimed by him. This resolution was discussed, and finally laid on the table. 
Bat the question discussed was, whether the resolution was correct, in fact 
and principle; not whether the Senate had any right to pass such resolution. 
So far as I remember, no one pretended that, if the President had exceeded 
his authority, the Senate might not so declare by resolution. No one ven- 
tured to contend that, whether the rights of the Senate were invaded or not, 
the Senate must hold its peace. 

The protest labors strenuously to show that the Senate adopted the reso- 
lution of the 28th of March, under its judicial authority. The reason of 
this attempt is obvious enough. If the Senate, in its judicial character, has 
been trying the President, then he has not had a regular and formal trial; 
and, on that ground, it is hoped, the public, sympathy may be moved. But 
the Senate has acted not in its judicial, but in its legislative capacity. As a 
legblative body, it has defended its own just authority, and the authority of 
the other branch of the Legislature. Whatever attacks our own ri^ts and pri- 
vileges, or whatever encroaches on the power of both Houses, we may op- 
pose and resut, by declaration, resolution, or other similar proceeding. If 
we look to the books of precedents, if we examine the journals of legi^tive 
bodies, we find, every where. Instances of such proceedings. 

It is to be observed, sir, that the protest imposes silence on the House of 
Representatives as well as on the Senate. It declares that no power is confer- 
red on either branch of the Legislature, to consider or decide iipon ofiScial 
acts of the Executive, for the purpose of censure, and without a view to le- 
gislation or impeachment This, I think, sir, is pretty high-toned pretenskin. 
According to diis doctrine, neither House can assert its own rights, however 
the Executive might assaU them; neither House could point out the danger 
to the people, however fast executive encroachment might be extending itself, 
or whatever danger it mi^t threaten to the public liberties. If the two 
Houses of Congress may not express an opinion of executive conduct by 
resolution, there is the same reason why they should not express it in any 
other form, or by any other mode of proceeding. Indeed, the protest limits 
both Houses, expressly, to the case of impeachment. If the House of Rep- 
resentatives are not about to impeach the President, they have nothing to 
say of his measures or of his conduct; and unless the Senate are engaged in 
trying an impeachment, their mouths, too, are stopped. It is the practice 
of the Executive to send us an annual message, in which he rehearses the 
general proceedings of the Executive for the past year. This message we 
refer to our committees for consideration. ' But, according to the doctrine 
of the protest, they can express no opinion upon any executive ptoceeding, 
upon which it gives information. Suppose the President had told us. In his 
last annual message, what he had previously told us in his cabinet paper, that 
the removal of the deposites was hi$ act, done on hi$ responsibility; and that 
the Secretary of the Treasury had exercised no discretion, formed no judg- 
ment, presumed to have no opinion whatever, on the subject This part of 
the message would have been referred to the Committee on Finance; but what 
could they sayl They think it shows a plain violation of the constitution and 
the laws; but the President is not impeached; therefore, they can express no 
censuHe. They think it a direct invasion of legislative power, but they must 
not say so. They may, indeed, commend, if they can. The grateful business 
of praise is lawful to them; but if, instead of commendation and applause, they 
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find cause for disapprobation, censure, or alarm, the protest enjoins upon 
them absolute silence. 

Formerly, sir, it was a practice for the President to meet both Houses, at 
the opening of the session, and deliver a speech, as is still the usage of some 
of the State Legislatures. To this speech there was an answer from each 
House, and those answers expressed, freely, the sentiments of the House 
upon all the merits and faults of the administration. The discussion of the 
topics contained in the speech, and .the debate on the answers, usually drew 
out the whole force of parties, ana lasted sometimes a week. President 
Washington's conduct, in every year of his administration, was thus freely 
and publicly canvassed. He did not complain of it; he did not doubt that 
both Houses had a perfect right to comment, with the utmost latitude, con- 
sistent with decorum, upon all his measures. Answers, or amendments to 
answers, were not unfrequently proposed, verj hostile to his own course of 
public policy, if not sometimes bordering on disrespect. And when they did 
express respect and regard, there were votes ready to be recorded against the 
expression of those sentiments. To all this President Washington took no 
exception; for he well knew that these, and similar proceedings, belonged to 
the power of popular bodies. But if the President were now to meet us 
with a speech, and should inform us of measures, adopted by himself in the 
recess, which should appear to us the most plain, palpable, and dangerous 
violations of the constitution, we must, nevertheless, either keep respectful 
silence, or fill our answer merely with courtly phrases of approbation. 

Mr. President, I know not who wrote this protest, but I confess I am 
astonished, truly astonished, as well at the want of knowledge which it dis- 
plays of constitutional law, as at the high and dangerous pretensions which it 
puts forth. Neither branch of the Legislature can express censure upon the 
President's conduct! Suppose, sir, that we should see him enlisting troops, 
and raising an army, can we say nothing, and do nothing? Suppose he 
were to declare war against a foreign power, and put the army and the fleet 
in action; are we still to be silent? Suppose we should see him borrowing 
money on the credit of the United States;^* eite we yet to wait for impeachment? 
Indeed, sir, in regard to this borrowing money on the credit of the United 
States, I wish to call the attention of the Senate not only to what might hap- 
pen, but to what has actually happened. We are informed that the Post 
Office Department, a Department over which the President claims the same 
control as over the rest, has actually borrowed near half a million of money 
on the credit of the United States, 

Mr. President, thef^ first power granted to Congress by the constitution is 
the power to lay taxes; the second, the power to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States. Now, sir, where does the Executive find its authority, 
in or through any Department, to borrow money without authority of Congress? 
This proceeding appears to me wholly illegal, and reprehensible in a very 
high degree. It may be said that it is not true that this money is borrowed 
on the credit of the United States, but that it is borrowed on the credit of 
the Post Office Department. But that would be mere evasion. The De- 
partment is but a name. It b an office, and nothing more. The banks have 
not lent this money to any officer. If Congress should abolish the whole 
Department to-morrow, would the banks not expect the United States to 
replace this borrowed money? The money, tfaen,*is borrowed on the credit 
of the United States; an act which Congress alone is competent to author- 
ize. If the Post Office Department may borrow money, so may the War 
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Department, and the Navy Department* If half a million may be borrowed« 
ten millions may be borrowed. What, then, if this transaction shall be jus- 
tified, is to hinder the Executive from borrowing money, to maintain fleets 
and armies, or for any other purpose, at his pleasure, without any authori^ 
of lawl Yet, even thb, according to the doctrine of the protest, we have no 
right to complain of. We have no right to declare that an executive de- 
partment has violated the constitution and broken the law, by borrowing 
money on the credit of the United States. . Nor could we make a similar 
declaration, if we were to see the Executive, by means of this borrowed 
money, enlisting armies and eqjaipping fleets. And yet, sir, the President 
has found no difficulty, heretofore, in expressing his opinions, in a paper ^ not 
caUed for by the exercise of any official duty ^ upon the conduct and proceed- 
ings of the two Houses of Congress. At Uie commencement of this session 
he sent us a message, commenting on the land bill which the two Houses 
passed at the end of the last session. That bill he had not approved, nor 
had he returned it with objections. Congress was dissolved; and the bill, 
therefore, was completely dead, and could not be revived. No communi- 
cation from him could have the least possible effect as an official act. Yet 
he saw fit to send a message on the subject, and in that message he very 
fireely declares his opinion that the bill which had passed both Houses began 
with an entire subversion of every one of the compacts by which the United 
States became possessed of their western domain; that one of its provisVoos 
was in direct and undisguised violation of the pledge given by Congress to 
the States; that the constitution provides that these compacts shall be un- 
touched by the legislative power, which can only make needful rules and 
regulations; and that all beyond that is an assumption of undelegated power. 

These are the terms in which the President speaks of an act of the two 
Houses; in no official paper, in no communication which it was necessary 
for him to make to them; but in a message, adopted only as a mode through 
which to make public these opinions. After this, it would seem too late to 
enjoin on the Houses of Congress a total forbearance from all comment on 
the measures of the Executive. 

Not only is it the right of both Houses, or of either, to resist, by vote, 
declaration, or resolution, whatever it may deem an encroachment of exe- 
cutive power, but it is also undoubtedly the right of either House to oppose, 
in like manner, any encroachment by the other. The two Houses have each 
its own appropriate powers and authorities, which it is bound to preserve. 
They have, too, difierent constituents* The members of the Senate are 
representatives of States; and it is in the Senate alone that the four and 
twenty States, as politicsd bodies, have a direct influence in the legislative 
and executive powers of this Government. He is a strange advocate of State 
rights, who maintains that this body, thus representing Uie States, and thus 
being the strictly federal branch of the Legislature, may not assert and main- 
tain all and singular its own powers and privileges, against either or both of 
the other branches. 

If any thing be done or threatened derogatory to the rights of the States, 
as secured by the organization of the Senate, may we not lift up our voices 
against it? Suppose the House of Representatives should vote that the Se- 
nate ought not to propose amendments to revenue bills; would it be the duty 
of the Senate to take no notice of such proceeding? Or, if we were to see 
the President issuing commissions to office to persons who had never been 
nominated to the Senate, are we not to remonstrate? 
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Sir, there is no end of cases, no end of illustrations. The doctrines of the 
protest, in this respect, cannot stand the slightest scrutiny; they are blown 
away by the first breath of discussion. 

And yet, sir, it is easy to perceive why this right of declaring its senti- 
ments, respecting the conduct of the Executive, is denied to either House, in 
its legislative capacity. It is merely that the Senate might be presented in 
the odious light of trying the President, judicially, without regular accusation 
or hearing. The protest declares that the President is charged with a crime^ 
an4f without hearing or trials found guilty and condemned. This is evi- 
dently an attempt to. appeal to popular feeling, and to represent the President 
as unjustly treated and unfairly tried. Sir, it is a false appeal. The Pre- 
sident has not been tried at all; he has not been accused; he has. not been 
charged with crime; he has not been condemned. Accusation, trial, and 
sentence are terms belonging to judicial proceedings. But the Senate has 
been engaged in no such proceeding. The resolution of the 28th of March 
was not an exercise of judicial power, either, in form, in substance, or in 
intent. Every body knows that the Senate can exercise no judicial power 
until articles of impeachment are brought before it. It is then to proceed, 
by accusation and answer, hearing, trial, and judgment. But there has been 
no impeachment, no answer, no hearing, no judgment. All that the Senate 
did was to pass a resolution, in legislative form, aeclaring its opinion of cer- 
tain acts of the Executive. This resolution imputed no crime; it charged no 
corrupt motive; it proposed no punishment. It was directed, not against the 
President, personally, but against the act; and that act it declared to be, in 
its judgment, an assumption of authority, not warranted by the constitution. 

It is in vain that the protest attempts to shift the resolution on to the judi- 
cial character of the Senate. The case is too plain for such an argument to 
be plausible. But in order to lay some foundation for it, the protest, as I 
have already said, contends that neither the Senate, nor the House of Repre- 
sentatives, can express its opinions on the conduct of the President, except 
in some form connected with impeachment; so that if the power of impeach- 
ment did not exist, these two Houses, though they be representative bodies, 
though one of tbem be filled by the immediate representatives of the people, 
though they be constituted like other popular and representative bodies, could 
not utter a syllable, although they saw the Executive either trampling on their 
own rights and privileges, or grasping at absolute authority and dominion 
over the liberties of the country! Sir, I hardly know how to speak of such 
claims of impunity for executive encroachment. I am amazed that any 
American citizen should draw up a paper containing such lofty pretensions; 
pretensions, which would have been met with scorn, in England, at any time 
since the Revolution of 1688. A man who should stand up, in either House ot 
the British Parliament, to maintain that the House could not, by vote or resolu- 
tion, maintain its own rights and privileges, would make even the tory 
benches hang their heads for very shame. There was, indeed, a time when 
such proceedings were not allowed. Some of the kings of the Stuart race 
would not tolerate them. A signal instance of royal displeasure with the 
proceedings of Parliament occurred in the latter part of the reign of James 
the First. The House of Commons had spoken, on some occasion, ^' of its 
. own undoubted rights and privileges" The King thereupon sent them a 
letter, declaring that he would not allow that they had any undoubted 
rights; but that what they enjoyed they might stiU hold by his own royal 
grace. and permission. Sir Edward Coke and Mr. Granville were not sa- 
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tisfied with this title to their privileges; and, under their lead, the House en- 
tered on its journals a resolution, asserting its privileges, as its own tiir- 
doubted rights and manifesting a determination to maintain them as such. 
This, says the historian, so enraged His Majesty, that he sent for (he journal, 
had it brought into the council, and there, in the presence of his lords and 
great officers of state, tore out the offensive resolution with his own royal 
hand. He then dissolved Parliament, and sent its most refractory members to 
the Tower. I have no fear, certainly, sir, that this English example will be 
followed, on this occasion, to its full extent; nor would I insinuate that any 
thing outrageous has been thought of, or intended, except outrageous preten- 
sions; but such pretensions I must impute to the author of this protest, who- 
ever that author be. 

When this and the other House shall lose the freedom of speech and de- 
bate; when they shall surrender the rights of publicly and freely canvassing 
all important measures of the Executive; when they shall not be aUowed to 
maintain their own authority and their own privileges by vote, declaration, 
or resolution, they will then be no longer free representatives of a free peo- 
ple, but slaves themselves, and fit instniments to make slaves of others. 

The protest, Mr. President, concedes what it doubtless regards as a liberal 
right of discussion to the people themselves. But its language, even in ac- 
knowledging this right of the people to discuss the conduct oitheir serviBiQts, 
is qualified and peculiar. The free people of the United States, it declares, 
have an undoubted right to discuss the official conduct of the President, in 
such language and form as they may think proper, *^ subject only to the 
restraints of truth and justice. ' But then who is to be judge of this truth 
and justice? Are the people to judge for themselves, or are others to judge 
for them? The protest is here speaking of political rights, and not moral 
rights; and if restraints are imposed on |7(^^t^tca/ rights, it must follow, of course, 
that others are to decide, whenever the case arbes, whether these restraints 
have been violated. It is strange that the writer of the protest did not per- 
ceive that, by using this language, he was pushing the President into a direct 
avowal of the doctrines of 1798. The text of the protest and the text of 
the obnoxious act of that year are nearly identical. 

But, sir, if the peqple have a right to discuss the ofikial conduct of the 
Executive, so have their representatives. We have been taught to regard 
a representative of the people as a sentinel on the watch-tower of liberty. 
Is he to be blind, though visible danger approaches? Is he to be deaf, though 
sounds of peril fill the air? Is he to be dumb, while a thousand duties impel 
him to raise the cry of alarm? Is he not, rather, to catch the lowest whisper 
which breathes intention or purpose of encroachment on the public liberties, 
and to give his voice breatli and utterance at the first appearance of danger? 
Is not his eye to traverse the whole horizon, with the keen and eager vision 
of an unhooded hawk, detecting, through all disguises, every enemy advanc- 
ing, in any form, towards the citadel which he guards? Sir, this watchfulness 
for public liberty, this duty of foreseeing danger and proclaiming it, tliis promp- 
titude and boldness in resisting attacks on the constitution from any quarter, 
this defence of established landmarks, this fearless resbtance of whatever 
would transcend or remove them, all belong to the representative character, 
are interwoven with its very nature, and of which it caI^lot be deprived, with- 
out converting an active, intelligent, faithful agent of the people into an 
unresisting and passive instrument of power. A representative body which 
gives up these rights and duties, gives itself up. It is a representative body 
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no longer. It has broken the tie between itselt and its constituents^ and 
henceforth is fit only to be regarded as an inert, self-sacrificed mass, from . 
which all appropriate princi{^e of vitality has departed forever. 

I have Uius endeavored to vindicate the right of the Senate to pass the 
resolution of the 28th of March, notwithstanding the denial of that right in the 
protest. 

But there are other sentiments and opinions expressed in the protest, of 
the very highest importance, and which demand nothing less than our utmost 
attention. 

The first object of a free people is the preservation of their liberty; 
and liberty is only to be preserved by maintaining constitutional restraints 
and just, divisions of political power. Nothing is more deceptive or more 
dangerous than the pretence of a desire to simplify government The 
simplest Governments are despotisms; the next simplest, limited monarchies; 
but all republics, mil Governments of law, must impose numerous limitations 
and qualifications of authority,^ and give many positive and many qualified 
rights. In other words, they must be subject to rule and regulation. This is 
the very essence of free political institutions. The spirit of liberty is, indeed, 
a bold and fearless spirit; but it is also a sharp-sighted spirit; it is a cautious, 
sagacious, discriminating, far-seeing intelligence; it is jealous of encroach- 
ment, jeoloiM of power, jealous of man. It demands checks, it seeks 
for guards, it insists on securities; it entrenches itself behind strong de- 
fences, and fortifies, with all possible care, against the assaults of ambition and 
passion. It does not trust the amiable weaknesses of human nature, and 
therefore it will not permit power to overstep its prescribed limits, though 
benevolence, good intent, and patriotic purpose come along with it. Neither 
does it satisfy itself with flashy and temporary resistance to illegal authority. 
Far otherwise. It seeks for duration and permanence. It looks before and 
after; and, building on the experience of ages which are past, it labors 
diligently for the benefit of ages to come. This is the nature of 
constitutional liberty; and this is our liberty, if we will rightly understand 
and preserve it £very free Government is necessarily complicated, because 
all such Governments establish restraints, as well on the power of Government 
itself, as on that of individuals. If we will abolish the distinction of branches, 
and have but one branch; if we will abolish jury trials, and leave all to the 
judge; if we will then ordain that the legislator shall himself be that judge; 
and if we will place the executive power in the same hands, we may readily 
simplify government. We may easily bring it to the simplest of all possible 
forms, a pure despotism. But a separation of departments, so far as practi- 
cable, and the preservation of clear lines of division between them, is the 
fundamental idea in the creation of all our constitutions; and, doubtless, 
the continuance of regulated libeny depends on maintaining these boundaries. 

In the progress, sir, of the Government of the United States, we seem 
exposed to two classes of dangers or disturbances; one external, the other 
internal. It may happen that collisions arise between this Government and 
the Governments of the States. That case belongs to the first class. A 
memorable instance of this kind exbted last year. It was my conscientious 
opinion, on that occasion, that the authority claimed by an individual State 
was subversive of the just powers of this Government, and, indeed, incom- 
patible with its existence. I gave a hearty co-operation, therefore, to mea- 
sures which the, crisis seemed to require. We have now before us what 
appears, to n^y judgment, to be an instance of the latter kind. A contest has 
arisen between different branches of the same Government, interrupting their 
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harmony, and threatening to disturb their balance. ^ It is of the highest im- 
portance, therefore, to examine the question carefully, and to decide it justly. 

The separation of the powers of Government into three departments, 
though all our constitutions profess to be founded on it, has, nevertheless, 
never been perfectly establbhed in any Government of the world, and, per- 
haps, never can be. The general principle is of inestimable value, and the 
leading lines of distinction sufficiently plain; yet there are powers of so un- 
decided a character, that they do not seem necessarily to range themselves 
under either head. And most of our constitutions, too, having laid down the 
general principle, immediately create exceptions. There do not exist in the 
general science of government, or the received maxims of political law, such 
precise definitions as enable us always to say of a given power whether it 
be legislative, executive, or judicial And this is one reason, doubdess, why 
the constitution, in conferring power on all the departments, proceeds not by 
general definition, but by specific enumeration. And again, it grants a 
power in general terms, but yet, in the same, or some other article or section, 
imposes a limitation or qualification on the grant; and the grant and the 
limitation must, of course, be construed together. Thus the constitution says 
that all legislative power, therein granted, shall be vested in Congress, which 
Congress shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives; and yet, 
in another article, it gives to the President a qualified negative over M. acts 
of Congress. So the constitution declares that the judicial power shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and such inferior courts as Congress may es- 
tablish. It gives, nevertheless, in another provision, judicial power to the 
Senate; and, in like manner, though it declares that the executive power 
shall be vested in the President, using, in the immediate context, no words of 
limitation, yet it elsewhere subjects the treaty-making power, and the ap- 
pointing power, to the concurrence of the Senate. The irresistible inference, 
firom these considerations, is, that the mere nomination of a department, as 
one of the three great and commonly acknowledged departments of Govern- 
ment, does not confer on that department any power at all. Notwithstanding 
the departments are called the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, 
we must yet look into the provisions of the constitution itself, in order to 
learn, first, what powers the constitution regards as legislative, executive, 
and judicial; and, in the next place, what portions or quantities of these 
powers are conferred on the respective departments; because no one will con- 
tend that all legislative power belongs to Congress, all executive power to 
the President, or a// judicial power to the courts of the United States. 
. The three first articles of the constitution, as all know, are employed in 
prescribing the organization, and enumerating the powers, of the three de- 
partments. The first article treats of the Legislature, and its first section is: 
" All legislative power, herein granted^ shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.*' 

The second article treats of the executive power, and its first secdon de- 
clares that ^*the executive power shall be Vested in a President of the United 
States of America.*' 

The third article treats of the judicial power, and its first section declares 
that *^ the judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in' such inferior courts as the Congress may, from time to time, 
ordain and establish.** 

It is too plain to be doubted, I think, sir, that these descriptions of the 
persons or officers, in whom the executive and the judicial powers are to be 
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▼ested, no more define the exteiil of the grant of those powers, t!ban tie 
words ((quoted from the first article describe the extent of the legislate 
^rant to Congress. All t^se sever&l titles, heads of articles, or introductory 
clauses, with the general deelaratione wliich they contain, serve to designate 
die departments, and to mark the general distribution of powers; but in aH 
the departments, in the executive and judicial as well as in thelegishuive, 
it would be unsafe to contend lor any specific power under such clauses. 

If we look into the State conatitulions, we shall find the line of distinction 
between the departments still less perfectly drawn, although the |[eneral prin- 
ciple of the distinction is laid down in most of them, and, in isome of them, 
in very positive and emphatic terms. In some of these States, notwithstand- 
ing the principle of distribiuion is adopted and sanctioned, the Legislature 
appoints the judges; and in others it appoints both the Gov^nor and the 
Judges; and in others again, it-appoints not only the judges, but all other officers. 

The iitferenees which, I think, follow from these views of the subject are 
<two: First, that the denomination of a department does not fix the linoits^ of 
4he powers confeired on it, aor even their exact nature; and, second, (which, 
indeed, follows fi*om the first,) that, in our American Governments, the chief 
Executive Magistiate does not necessarily, and by force of his general char- 
acter of Supreme Executive, possess the appointing power. He may have 
at, or he may not, according to the particular provisions applicable to each 
case, in the respective constitutions. 

The President appears to have taken a difierent view of this subject He 
seems to regard the appointing power as originally and inherently in ihe Execu- 
tive, and as remaining absolute in his hands, except so far as the constitution 
rostrains it. This I do not agvee to, and shall have occasion hereafter to examme 
the question further. I have intended, thus fiir, only to insist on the high and 
andi^iensable duty. of maintaining the division of power, as the constitutum 
Jkas marked that dwision out; and to oppose claims of authority not founded on 
•express grants or necessary implication, but sustained merely by argument, 
or inference, from names or denominations given to departments. 

Mr. President, the resolutions now before us declare, that the protest asserts 
powers as belonging to the President, inconsistent with the authiM-ity of the two 
Houses of Congress, and inconsistent with the constitution; and that the pro- 
test itself is a breach of privilege. I believe all thb to be true. 

The doctrines of the protest are inconsistent with the authority of the 
two Houses, because^ in my judgment, they deny the just extent of the 
law-making power. I take the protest as it was sent to us, without in- 
quiring how far the subsequent message has modified or explained it. It 
is singular, indeed, that a p^per, so long la preparation, so elaborate in com- 
position, and which is put forth for so high a purpose as the protest avows, 
should net be able to stand an hour^s discussion before it became evident 
that it was indispensably necessary to alter or explain its contents. Explain- 
ed, or unexplained, however, the paper contains sentiments which justify us, 
as I think, in ad6pting these resolutions. 

In the first place, I thmk the protest a clear breach of privilege. It is' a 
reproof, or rebuke, of the Senate, in language hardly respectful, for the ex- 
ercise of a power clearly belonging to it as a legislative body. It entirely 
misrepresents the proceedings of the Senate. I find this paragraph in it, 
aiAeng others of a similar tone and character: ^' A majority of the Senate, 
** whoso interference with the preliminary question has, for the best of all 
** reasons, been studiously excluded, anticipate the action of the House of 
2 
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jRepresentativeSy assapae not only tbe function which belongs excliudvety 
to that body, but convert themselves into accusers, witnesses, counsel, and 
judges, and prejudge the whole case. Thus presenting the appalling spec^ 
tade, in a free State, of judges going through a labored preparation for an 
impartial hearing and decision, by a previous ex partt investigation and 
sentence against the supposed offender." 
Now, sir, this paragraph, I am bound to say, is a total misre^Hresentation 
of the proceedings of the Senate. A majority of the Senate have not anti- 
cipated the House of Representatives; they have not assumed the funetions 
of that body; they have not converted themselves into accusers, witnesses, 
counsel, or judges. They have made no ex parte investigation; they have 
given no sentence. This paragraph is an elaborate perversion <^ the whole 
design and the whole proceedings of the Senate. A protest, sent to us by 
the President, against votes which the Senate has an anquestionable right to 
pass, and containing, too, such a misrepresentation of these votes as this para- 
graph manifests, b a breach of privilege. 

But there is another breach of privilege. The President interferes between 
the Inembersof the Senate and their constituents, and charges them with acting 
contrary to the will of those constituents. He says it is his right and duty to look 
to the journals of the Senate, to ascertain who voted for the resolution of the 
28th of March, and then to show that individual Senators havOf by their 
votes on that resolution, disobeyed the instructions, or violated the known will 
of the L^slatures who appointed them. All this he claims, as his right 
and his duty. And where does he find any such r^ht, or any such dutyt 
What right has he to send a message to either House of Congress, telling its 
members that they disobey the will of their constituents? Has any English 
sovereign, since Cromwell's time, dared to send such a message to Parlis" 
mentt Sir, if he can tell us that some of us disobey our constituents, he can 
tell us that all do so; and if we consent to receive this language from him, there 
is but one remaining step; and that is, that since we thus disobey the will of 
our constituents, he should dispone us, and send us home. In my opinion, 
the first step in this process is as distinct a breach of privilege as the last.^ If 
Cromwell's examples shall be followed out, it will not be more clear then 
than it is now, that the privileges of the Senate have been violated. There 
is yet something, sir, which surpasses all this; and that is, that after this 
direct interference, after pointing out those Senators whom he would re- 
present as having dbobeyed the known will of their constituents, he disclaims 
all design of interfering at all! Sir, who could be the writer of a message, 
which, in the first place, makes the President assert such monstrous preten-* 
sions, and, in the next line, affront the understanding of the Senate by dis' 
avowing all right to do that very thing which he is doing? If there be any 
thing, sir, in this message, more likely than the rest of it to move one firom 
his equanimity, it is this disclaimer of all design to interfere with the respon-* 
sibility of members of the Senate to their constituents, afler such interference 
had already been made, in the same paper, in the most objectioDable and 
pfifensive form. If ft were not for the purpose of telling these Senators that 
they disobeyed the will of the Legblatures of the States they represeiit,y0r 
what purpose was it that the protest has pointed out the Hemr Senators, and 
paraded against them the sentiments of their Legislatures? There can be no 
other purpose. The protest says, indeed, that ^' these' facts belong ta the 
history of these proceedings !" To the history of what proceedingsf Tor 
any proceeding to which the President was party? To any proceeding to 
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Wich the Senate was party? Have they any thing to do with the resolutioA . 
of the 28th of March? But it add$, that these facts are important to the just 
development of the principles and interests involved in the proceedings. All 
this might be said of any other facts. It is mere words. To what principles, 
to what interests, are these facts important! They cannot be important but 
in one point of view; and that is, as proof, or evidence, that the Senators have 
disobeyed instructions, or acted against the known will of their constituents, 
in disapproving the President's conduct. They have not the slightest bearing 
hi any other way. They do not make the resolution of the Senate more or 
less true, nor its right to pass it more or less clear. Sir, these proceedings of 
the Legislatures were introduced into this protest for the very purpose, and 
no other, of showing that members of the Senate have acted contrary to the 
will of their constituents. Every man sees and knows this to have been the 
sole design; and -any odier pretence is a mockery to our understandings. And 
this purpose is, in my opinion, an unlawful purpose; it is an unjustifiable in- 
tervention between us and our constituents; and is, therefore, a manifest and 
Vagrant breach of privilege. 

In the next place, the assertions of the protest are inconsistent with the 
just authority of Congress, because they claim for the President a power, 
independent of Congress, to possess the custody and control of the public 
treasures. Let this point be accurately examined; and, in order to avoid 
mistake, I will read the precise words of the protest: 

*' The custody of the public property, under such regulations as may be 
** prescribed by legislative authority, has always been considered an appro- 
priate function of the executive departnient in this and all other Grovern- 
ments. In accordance with this principle, every species of property 
belonging to the United States, ^excepting that which is in the use of the 
several co-ordinate departments of the Government, as means to aid them 
in performing their appropriate iimctions,) is in charge of officers appoint- 
ed by the President, whether it be lands, or buildings, or merchandise, or 
^' provisions, or clothing, or arms and munitions of war. The superintehd- 
**ent8 and keepers of the whole are appointed by the President, and re- 
'* movable at his wiH. 

** Public money is but a species of public property. It cannot be raised 
*^ by taxation or customs, nor brought into the treasury in any other way 
** except by law; but whenever or howsoever obtained, its custody always 
*' has been, and always must be, unless the constitution be changed, intrusted 
** to the executive department. No officer can be created by Congress, for 
** the purpose of taking charge of it, whose appointment would not, by the 
** constitution, at once devolve on the President, and who would not be re- 
*^ sponsible to him for the faithful performance of his duties.*' 

And, in another place, it declares that '* Congress cannot, therefore, take 
out of the . hands of the executive department the custody of the public 
property or money, without an assumption of executive power, and a sub- 
version of the first principles of the constitution." These, sir, are proposi- 
tions which cannot receive too much attention. They affirm, that the 
•custody of the public money constitutionally and necessarily belongs to the 
Executive; and that, until the constitution is changed. Congress cannot take 
k out of his hands, nor make any provision for its custody, except by such 
superintendents and keepers as are appointed by the President, and remov- 
able aX\a^ will. If these assertions be correct, we have, indeed, a singular 
constitution ibr a republican Grovemment; for we give the Executive the 
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control, tho cmtody, smd the posfession of the public troatiuy, by orifinai 
constkutional proTision; and when Congress appropriates^ it appropriates 
only what is already in the President's hands. 

Sir, I hM these propositions to be sound in neither branch. I maintain 
that the custody of the public money does not, necessarily, bebng to the 
Executire, under this GoTenunent; and I hold, that Congress may so dis- 
pose of it, that it shall be under the superintendence of keepers not appoint- 
ed by the President, nor remoTable at his will. I think it competent for 
Cpi^;ress to declare, aa Congress did declare in the Bank dmrter, that the 
public deposites should be made in the Bank. When in the Bank, they 
were not kept by persons appointed by the President, or removaMe at hb 
wilL He codd not change that custody, nor could it be changed at all, but 
according to provisioni made in the kw itself. There was, indeed, a pro- 
vision in the law avthorising the Suretary to change the custody. But, 
suppose there had been no such provision; suppose the contii^nt power 
had not been given to the Secretary, would it not have been a lawful enact- 
ment? Might not the law have provided that the public moneys should re- 
main in tl» Bank, until Congress itself should otherwise order, leaving 
no power of removal any where ekel And if such provision had been ntade, 
what power, or custody, or control, woidd the President hove possessed over 
tfaemi Clearly, none at alL The act of May, 1800, directed eustom-hoase 
bonds, in places where the Bank, which was then in existence, was situated, 
or in which it had branches, to be deposited in the Bank or its brandies for 
collection, vithotU the re$ervatwh of dny power ofrtmovoH to the Steroimy 
or any body else. Now, sir, this was an unconstitutional law, if the protest, 
in the part now under consideration, be covrect; because it placed the puMic 
money in a custody beyond the control of the President, and in hands of 
keepers not appointed by him, nor removable at his {Measure. One may 
readily discern, sir, the process of reasoning by which the author of the 
protest brought himself to the conclusion that Congress could not place the 
public moneys beyond the President's control. It is all founded on the power 
of appointment, and the power of removal. These powers, it is supposed, 
must give the President complete control and authority over those who ac- 
tually hold the money, and, therefore, must necessarily subject its custody, at 
all times, to his own individual wilL This is the argmnent. 

It is true, that thc^ appointment of all public officers, with some exceptions, 
is, by the constitution, given to the President, with the consent of the Senate; 
and as, in most cases, public property must be held by some officer, its kec^rs 
will generally be persons so appointed. But thb is mAy the common, not a 
necessary consequence, of giving thb appointing power to the Piesident and 
Senate. Congress nlay still, if it shall so see fit, place the public treasure in the 
hand of no officer appointed by the President, or removable by him, but in 
hands quite beyond Ins control. Subject to one contingency only, it did tius 
very thing by the charter of the present Bank; and it did the same tiling 
absolutely, and subject to no contingency, by the law of 1800. The pro- 
test, in the first place, seizes on the ftct that all officers must be appointed 
by the President, or on his nomination; it then assumes the next step, that 
all officers are, and must he^ removable at his pleasure; and then, inaisling that 
public money, like other public property, must be kept by MomeptAlie oJfUer^ 
it thus fltrrives at the conclusion .thiit it miisl always be in the hands of tlioae 
who are appointed by the President, and who are removable at his pleaanre. 
And it is very clear tiiat the protest means to maintain that the temmre of eJEce 
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CMfM< kt 80 regulated bf law, as that public oficers sluUl not he refMvmbk 
^ ike pleasure ef the Prestdent. 

The Preaadent considers the right of removal as a fixed* vested con* 
^titutional right, which Congress cannot limit, control, or qualify, uQtil the 
«ooii8titution ^U be altered. This, sir, is doctrine which I am notprepm^ 
to admk. I shall not ^noi^ discuss the question, whether the law may not 
place the tenure of office beyond the reach of executive ple^asure; butX 
wish merely to draw ibe attention of the Senate to the fact, that any such 
fwwer in Congress is^ denied by the principles and by the woids of the pro- 
test. According to that paper, we iive under a constitution, by the provisions 
«f which the public treasures are, necessarily and unavoidably, always under 
executive control; and as the Executive may remove all officers, and appoint 
others, at least temporarily, without the concurrence of the Senate, he may 
liold those treasures, in the hands of persons appointed by himself alone, in 
^iefiance of any law which Congress has passed or can pass. It is to be seep, 
^ir, how far such claims of power wiU receive the approbation of the country* 
It is to be seen whether a construction will be readily adopted which thus 
places the public pwrse out of the guardtanshtp of the immediate represen- 
tatives of ^ people. 

- But, sir, there is, in this paper, somediing even yet more strange.than these 
extraordinary claims of power. There is, sir, a strong disposition, running 
through the whole protest, to represent the executive department of this 
Government as the peculiar protector of the public liberty, the chief secu- 
^ rfty on which the people ar^ to rely against the encroachment of other 
branches of llie Government. Nothing can be more manifest than this pur- 
pose. To this end, the protest spreads out the President's official oath, 
reciting all its words in a formal quotation; and yet the oath of members of 
Congress is exacjJy e^ivalent The President is to swear that he will '* pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the constitution;'* and members of Congress are 
to swear that they will ^ support the constitution." There are more words 
in one eath than the other, but the sense is precisely the same. Why, then, 
this reference to his official oath, and this ostentatious quotation of it? Would 
the writer of tlw protest argue that the oath itself is any grant of power; or 
that, because the President b to ^preserve, protect, and defend the consti- 
tution,*' he is, therefore, to use what means he pleases, or any means for 
such preservation, protection, and defence, except those which the constitu- 
tion and laws have specifically givei^ himt Such an argument would be pro- 
posterous; but if the oath be not cited for this preposterous purpose, with 
what design is it thus displayed on the face of the protest, unless it be to sup- 
port the general idea that the maintenance of the constitution and the pre- 
servation of the pnbHc liberties are especially confided to the safe discretion, 
the sure moderation, the paternal guardianship of executive power! The 
t>8th of the President contains three words, all of equal import; that is, that 
he will preserve, protect, and defend the constitution. The oadi of members 
«f Congress, is expressed in shorter phrase; it is, Umt they will support the 
•constitution. If there be any diffisrence in the meaning of the two oaths, I 
cannot discern it; an4 yet the protest solemnly and formafly argues thus: ^' The 
'duty of defending, so far as in him lies, the integrity of the constitution, would, 
indeed, have resulted from the very nature of his office; but, by thus express- 
ing it in die official oath or affirmation, which, in this respect, difiers from 
that of every other functionary, the founders of our republic have attested then* 
sense of its importance, and have given to it a peculiar solemnity and force."f 



Sir, I d^ny the proposidon, and I dispute the proof. I deny that the daty 
of defendiog the integrity of the constitution is, in any peculiar sense, confidesl 
to the President; and I deny that the words df his oadi furnkb any argument 
to make good that proposition. Be pleased, sir, to remember aganut whom 
it u that the President holds it k%$ peculiar duty to defend the integrity of 
the constitution. It is not against external force; it is not against a £»ieig& 
foe; no such thing; hut it is against the rtpresentatwes of the people md 
the represeniaiufes of the States. It is against these, thai the founders of 
our republic have imposed on him the duty of defending the integrity of tlie 
constitution; a duty, he says, of the importance of which they have attested 
their sense, and to which they have given peculiar soWmiuty and fbirte, by 
expressing it in his official oath! i'- 

Let us pause, sir, and consider this most strange proposition. The Presf* 
dent is the chief Executive Magistrate. He is commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, nominates all persons to office, claims a right to remove all 
at .will, and to control all, while yet in office, dbpenses all favors, and wields 
the whole patronage of the Government. And the proposition is, that the 
doty of defending the integrity of the constitution against the representatives 
of the States, and against the representatives of ^e people, results to him 
from the very nature of his office; and that the founders of our republic have 
given to this duty, thus confided to him, peculiar solemnity and force! 

Mr. President, the contest, for ages, has been to rescue liberty from the 
grasp of executive power. Whoever has engaged in her sacred cause, from 
the days of the downfall of those great aristocracies, which had sto6d> be- 
tween the King and the people, to the time of our own independence, has 
struggled for the accomplishment of that single object. On the long list of the 
champions of human freedom there is not one name dimmed by the reproach of 
advocating the extension of executive authority; on the contrary, the uniform 
and steady purpose of all such champions has been to limit and restrain it. To 
this end the spirit of liberty, growing more and more enlightened, and more and 
more vigorous from age to age, has been battering, for centuries, against the 
solid hutments of the ^udal system. To this end, all that could be gained from 
th6 imprudence, snatched from the weakness, or wrung.from the necessities 
of crowned heads, has been carefully gathered up, secured, and hoarded as 
the rich treasures, the very jewels of liberty. To this end, popular and re- 
presentative right has kept up its warfare against prerogative, with varioiK 
success; sometimes writing the history of a whole age in blood, son>etimes wit- 
nessing the martyrdom of Sidneys and Russells, often baffled and repulsed, 
but still gaining, on the whole, and holding what it gained with a grasp which 
nothing but the complete extinction of its own being could compel it to 
relinquish. At length, the great conquest over executive power in the lead- ' 
ing western states of Europe has been accomplished. The feudal system, 
like other stupendous fabrics of past ages, is known only by the rubbish which 
it has left behmd it. Crowned heads have been compelled to submit to the 
restraints of law; and the people, with that intelligence and that spirit which 
make their voice resistless, have been able to say to prerogative, *' Thus far 
shalt thou come, and no farther.'* I need hardly say,.sir, that into the ftill en- 
joyment of all which Europe has reached only through such slow and painful 
steps, we sprang at once, by the declaration of independence, and by the es- 
tablishment of free representative Governments; Governments, borrowing 
more or less from the models of other free States, but strengthened, secured. 
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improved in their symmetryi aad deepened in their foundation, by those great > 
men of our own country whose names will be as familiar to future times as 
if they were written on the arch of the sky. 

^ Through all this history of the contest for liberty, executive power has' bean 
regarded as a lion which must be caged. So far from being the object of en?^ 
lightened popular trust, so far from being considered the natural protector of 
popular right, it has been dreaded, uniformly, always dreaded, as the great 
source of its danger. ^ 

• And now, sir, who is he, so ignorant of the history of liberty, at home and 
abroad; who is he, yet dwelling, in his contemplations, among the principles 
and dogmas of the middle ages; who is he, from whose bosom all original in- 
fusion of American spirit Has become so entirely evaporated and exhaled, as 
abat he shall put into the mouth of the President of the United States the doc- 
trine that the defence of liberty naturally results to executive power, and is its 
peculiar xlutyl Who is he, that, generous and confiding towards power where 
it Is most dangerous-, and jealous only of thos^ who can restrain it; who is he, 
Jthat, reversing the order of the state, and up-heaving the base, would poise the 
pyramid of the political system upon its apex; who is he, that, overlooking 
with contempt the guardianship of the representatiyes of the people, and, 
with equal contempt, the higher guardiansiup of the people themselves; who 
is he, that declares to us, through the President's lips, that the security for 
freedom rests in executive authority? Who is he that belies the -blood and 
iibels the fame of his own ancestors, by declaring that they^ with solemnity 
of form, and force of manner, have invoked the executive power to come ti> 
the protection of liberty? Who is he that thus charges them with the insanity, 
or the recklessness, of putting the lamb beneath the lion's paw? No, sir. 
Nq, sir. Our security is in our watchfulness of executive power. It was the 
constitution of this department, which was infinitely the most difficult part in 
the great .work of creating our present Government. To give to the execu- 
tive department such power as should make it useful, and yet not such as 
should render it dangerous; to make it efficient, independent, and strong, and 
yet to prevent it from sweeping away every thing by its union of military and 
civil authority, by the influence of patronage, and office, and favor: this, in- 
<]eed, was difficult. They who had the woik to do saw the difficulty, and 
we see it; and if we would maintain our system, we shall act wbely to that 
end, by preserving every restraitt and every guard which the constitution has 
provided. And when we, and those who come af^er us, have done all that 
;we can do, and all that they can do, it will be well for us and for them, if 
jsome popular Executive, by the power of patronage and parly, and the 
power, too, of that very popularity, shall not hereafter prove an over-match 
for all other branches of the Government 

I do not wish, sir, to impair the power of the President, as it stands writ- 
ten down in the constitution, and as great and good men have hitherto exer- 
cised it In this, as in other respects, I am for the constitution as it is. But 
I will not acquiesce in the reversal of all just ideas, of Government; I will 
not degrade the character of popular representation; I will not blindly con- 
fide, where all experience admonishes me to be jealous; I will not trust ex- 
ecutive po^er, vested in the hands of a single magistrate, to keep the vigils 
oflibert^'. 

Having daimed for the Executive the especial guardianship of the consti- 
, iution,, the protest proceeds to present a summary view of the powers which 
are supposed to be conferred on the Executive by that instrument And it is 
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mihiipvf oftlw mesnge, sir, tint I would, tmmitmm to all «diens cail dv 
poiticakr attention of tlw Senate. I eonlm, thai it was only iifion carelbl w^^ 
perusal of the paper, that I perceived the exteal lo which its atsertioas of pcnr-*' 
er reach. I do not speak, now, of the PresideBt's rIniaMi of power, as op* 
peeed to legiihithre autheiky, bat of his opinions a» to his own antbon^, 
anty, and lesp o nsiMity, as connecled with all other officers ander the Gevem- 
awnl. He b of opiniott that the whole e a e uiti fe power is vested in hsaiy 
and that he is responsible for its entim exercise; that, among the dotaea 
hnpooed on him, » that of ^ takii^ case that the laws he fiuthfolly exe- 
cuted;'* and that ** hemg ihos made rasponsible for the entire actkm of the 
** execntiTe department, it was hut rea s on able that the power €i appeiatiiig, 
** overseeing, and controlling those who execute the law s a power in its na- 
** tore executive — should remain in hb hands. It is, therefore, not only his 
**t%ht, but the c on s tituti on makes it his duty, to * nominate, and by and with 
** tlw advice and consent ot the Senate appoint,* all * oiiceis of the United 
** States whose appointments are not in the constitution otherwise provided 
** for/ with a paoviso that the appointment of inferior officers asay be Toaled 
** in the President alone, in the courts of justice, or in the heads of depart- 



The first proposition, then, wUch tiie protest asserts, in regard to the Pre- 
sident's powers, as Executive Mag^trafee, is, that the genmral daty hein^ im» 
posed on him by the constitntion of taking care tint the hnrs he ftidiliill^ 
executed, ke tk»tbf keemmes k vmtt ^ rufmnsMe Jwr the tumd m ei ef ceef^r 
pen^m Mplofed ta tke GmBtmmad^ ** for the entire action,*' as ihe paper exr 
pg e ases it, ** of the executive department.** This, sv, is very dsBgenwa 
logic I reject the inference altogether. No such responsftility, nor any 
fhii^ like it, follows from Ae general prvvision eCthe censtitBtion, ■— *g«e it 
his duty to see the laws executed. Ifitdid,weshoiddhave,infect,lmtone«^B» 
cer in the whole GovemmenL The Preadent would he every hedy« And the 
protest a as unna to the President thb winde responsibility for every oth^ 
officer, for the very purpose of making the President every body, «if anmhi' 
Wdng every thing like independence, reqmnsihility, or tkmrmtMer in aD odier 
public agents. The whole responalnlity is assumed, in order that it amry be 
more pbuanfaly argued that aD officers of Government are, not agents of the 
hiw, but the Premdent*s agents, and therefore responsiUe to him ahma^ Ifhefae 
lespbnsflde for the con d u ct of aDofficeis, and Aey be responsible tcr him only, 
liiMi it amy he mai ntain ed that such officers are bat his own stents. Ids 
s ub s ti tu te s, hB deputies. The first ddng to be done, therefixe, is to assume 
the res p on sib i lity fiir aD; and tins, yon wiD perceive, sir, is done, in iS» 
fidlest manner, in me passages which I have read. Baving thos asssoned 
fiir dm President die entire reqMmsihffity of the whole Government, the 
protest advances boUly to its coadnsion, and claims, at once, aboolale power 
over aB infiviirnds in office, as being merdy the President's agents. Tins 
p the l anguage; ** The whole exe c utiv e power Iwy vested in tte President^ 
** who is responsible for its exetiise, it is a necessary f aiiiir ijumrr that Ire 
** should have a right to employ agents of his own cfaoiee, to aid him in the 
** perfonnanoe fsi hb duties, and to £scharge them when he b no loiter 
"* wiUii^ to be respottsflde for dbev acts.** 

This, sir, completes the work. Thb handsomely rounds off the whole 
exB uMi fe system ofe xeuHiwe a u l ho r ity . First, die President has dm whole re- 
spownfaifit^ and then, being thu5responsihleforalf,he has, and ought to have, 
the whole power. We have farerd of political antl!s,and our Asrerican Exncntiv^ 
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lu bei« represented, is, indeed, a imi7. We have a diatmiiigly simple Govern* 
laent! Instead^f many officers in different departments, each having appro* 
priate dnties, and each responsible for his own duties, we are so fortunate as 
to have to deal with but one officer. The President carries on the Govern- 
ment; all the rest' are bat sub^contractors. Sir, whatever name we give him, 
we have bat 0N£ EXECUTIVE OFFICER. A Briareus sits in the 
centre of our system, and with his hundred lands touches eveiy thing, 
moves every thing, controls every thing* I ask, sir, is this republicanism? i» 
this a government of lawst is this legal responsibility^ 

According to the protest, the very duttes, which every offi^r under the 
Government performs, are the duties of the Presodent himself. It says that 
the President has a right to employ agents of his tntfn choice^ to aid him in 
the performance of his duties. 

Mr. President, if these doctrines be true, it is idle for us any longer to "talk 
about any such thing as a government of laws. We have no government of 
laws, not even the semblance or shadow of it; we have no legal responsibility. 
We have an Executive, consisting of one person, wielding all official power, 
and which is, to every effectual purpose, completely irresponsible* The Pre- 
sident declares that he is *' responsible for the entire action of the executive 
department.*' Responsiblel What does he mean by being **reapon9U^ieV^ Does 
he mead leg€[l responsihitUif? Certainly not. No such thing. Legal respon- 
sibility signifies ItabilUy topuniskment for misconduct or maladministration 
But the protest does not mean that the President is liable to be impeached 
and punished, if a Secretary oi State should commit treason, if a Collector of 
the customs should be guilty of bribery, or if a Treasurer should embezzle 
the public money. It does not mean, and cannot mean, that^e should be 
answerable for any such crime, or such delinquency. What, then, is its no- 
tion of that responsibiUttf^ which it says the President is under for all officers, 
and which authorizes him to consider all officers as his own personal agents? 
Sir, it is merely responsibility to public opinion. It is a liability to be blamed; 
it is the chance of becoming unpopular, the danger of losing a re-election. 
Nothing else is meant in the world. It is the hazard of failing in any attempt 
or enterprise of ambition. This is all the responsibility to which the doc- 
trines of the protest hold the President subject. 

It is precisely the responsibUiif under which Cromwell acted, when he 
dispersed Parliament, telling its members, not in so many words, indeed, that 
they disobeyed the will of their constituents, but telling thcfm that the people 
were sick of them, and that he drove them out '* for the glory of God, and 
the good of the nation." It is precisely the responsibility upon which Bona- 
parte broke up the popular assembly of France. I do not mean, sir, certainly, 
by these illustrations, to insinuate designs of violent usurpations against the 
President: far from it; but I do mean to maintain that such responsibility as 
that with which the protest clothes him, is no legal responsibility, no consti- 
tutional responsibility, no republican responsibility; but a mere liability to 
loss of office, loss of character, and loss of fame, if he shall choose to violate 
the laws and overturn the liberties of the country. It is such a responsibility 
as leaves every thing in his discretion, and his pleasure. 

Sir, it exceeds human belief, that any man should put sentiments, sudi ds this 
paper contains, into a public communication from the President to the Senate. 
They are sentiments which give us all one master. The protest asserts an abso- 
lute right to remove all persons from office^ at pleasure; and for what reason? 
Because they are incompetent? Because they are incapable? Because they 
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* tre remiss, negligent, or inattentivet No, sir, these are not the reasiHuu Bat 
he may discharge them, one and aU, simply because *' he is no longer wiUmg 
to be responsible for their acts!*' It insists on an absolute right in the 
President to direct and eonirol every act of every officer of the Grovern* 
ment, except the judges. It asserts this right of direct canirolj over and over 
again. The President may go into the Treasury, among the auditors and 
controllers, and dirtei them how to settle every man's account; what abate- 
ments to make from one, what additions to another. He may go into the 
custom-house, among collectors and appraisers, and may control estimates, 
reductions, and appraisements. It is true, that these officers are sworn to 
discharge the duties of their respective offices honesdy and fairly, according 
to their mtn best abilities; it is true, that many of them are liable to lo&t- 
ment for official misconduct, and others responsible, in suits ai individuals, foe 
damages and penalties, if such official misconduct be proved; but notwith- 
standing all this, the protest avers that all these officers are but the Pren- 
denfs agents^ that they are but aiding him in the discbarge of Ais duties, that 
he is responsible for their conduct, and that they are removable at his will 
and pleasure. And it is under thb view of his own authority, that the Pre- 
sident calls the secretaries his secretaries, not once only, but repeatedly. After 
half a century's administration of this Grovemment, sir, after we have endea- 
vored, by statute upon statute, and by provision following provision, to define 
and limit official aathority, to assign particular duties to particular puUiQ aei^ 
vants, to define those duties, to create penalties for their violation, to ad^ttfll, 
accurately, the responsibility of each agent, with his own powers and \m 
own duties, to establish the prevalence of equal rule, to make the law, as 
far as possible, every thing, and individual will, as far as. possible, nothing; 
after all this, the astounding assertion riiigs in our ears, that throughout the 
whole range of official agency, in its smallest ramifications, as well as in its 
lai^r masses, there is but obtb rbsponsibilitt, one niscRBTioN, one will! 
True indeed, is it, sir, if these sentiments be maintained, true indeed, is it, 
that a President of the United States may well repeat, firom Napoleon, what 
he repeated from Louis the 14th, '* I am the State." 

The argument by which the writer of the protest endeavors to estabUsfa 
the President's claim to this vast mass of accumulated authority, is founded 
on the provision of the constitution, that the executive power 8|ia11 be vested 
in the President. No doubt the executive power is vested in the President; 
but what, and how much executive power, and how limited? To tlii» ques- 
tion I should answer, ^* look to the constitution and see; examine the par- 
ticulars of the grant, and learn what that executive power is, which is given 
to the President, either by express words or by necessary implication." But 
so the writer of this protest does not reason. He takes these words of the 
constitution as being, of themselves, a general original grant of all executive 
power to the President, subject only to such express limitations as the con- 
stitution prescribes. This is clearly the writer's view of the subject, unless, 
indeed, he goes behind the constitution altogether, as some expressions would 
intimate, to search, elsewhere, for sources of executive power. Thus the 
protest says, that it is not only the right of the President, but that the*con- 
stitution makes it his diUjf^ to appoint persons to office; as if the right ex- 
isted before the constitution had created the dfuiy. It speaks, too, of the 
power of removal, not as a power granted by the constitution, but expressly 
as ** an original executive power, left unchecked by the constitution. How 
original Coming from what source higher than the constitution? I should be 
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glad to know how the Presidetit gets posiession of any power by a title 
earlier, or more original^ than the grant of the constitution; or what is' 
meant by an original power, which the President possesses, and which 
the constitution has left^ unchecked, in his hands. The truth iflf, sir, most 
assuredly, that the writer of the protest, in these passages, was reasoning 
upon the British constitution, and not upon the constitution of the United 
States. Indeed, he professes to found himself on authority, drawn from the 
constitution of £ngland. I will read, sir, the whole passage. It is this: 

In strict accordance with this principle, the power of removal, which, 
like that of appointment, is an original executive power, is left unchecked 
by the constitution in relation to all executive officers, for whose conduct the 
** President is responsible; while it is taken from him in relation to judicial 
*^ officers, for whose acts he is not responsible. In the Government from 
which many of the fimdamental principles of our system are. derived^ tke 
head of the executive department originally had power to appoint and 
remove at wUl all officers^ executive and judiciid. It was to take the 
judges out of this general power of removal, and thus make them inde- 
" pendent of the Executive, that the tenure of their offices was changed tp 
** good behavior. Nor is it conceivable why they are placed, in our con- 
** stJtution, upon a tenure different from that of all other officers appointed 
** by the Executive, unless it be for the same purpose." 

Mr. President, I do most solemnly protest (if I, too, may be permitted tp 
make a protest) against this mode of reasoning. The analogy between the 
British constitution and ours, in this respect, is not close enough to guide us 
safely; it can only mislead us. It has entirely misled tke writer of the pro- 
test. The President is made to argue, upon this subject, as if he had 
some right anterior to the constitution, which right is, by that instrument, 
checked, in some respects, and in other respects is left unchecked; but which, 
nevertheless, still derives its being from another source; just as thp British 
King had, in the early ages of the monarchy, an uncontrolled right of ap- 
pointing and removing all officers at pleasure; but which right, so far as it 
respects the judges, has since been checked and controlled by act of Par- 
liament; the right being original and inherent, the check only imposed by 
law. Sir, I distrust altogether British precedents, authorities, and analogies, 
on such ques|ions as this. We are not inquiring how far our constitution 
has imposed checks on a pre-existing authority. We are inquiring what ex- 
tent of power that constitution has granted. The grant of power, the whole 
source of power, as well as the restrictions and limitations which are imposed 
on it, is made in and by the constitution. It has no other origin. And it is 
this, sir, which distinguishes our system so very widely aidd materially from 
the systems of Europe. Our Governments are limited Governments; limited 
in their origin, in their very creation; limited, because none but specific 
powers were ever granted either to any department of Government, or to 
the whole. Theirs are limited, whenever limited at all, by reason of re- 
straints, imposed at different times, on Governments originally unlimited and 
despotic. Our An^erican questions, therefore, must be discussed, reasoned on, 
decided, and settled, on the appropriate principles of our own constitutions, 
and not by inapplicable precedents, and loose analogies, drawn from foreign 
States. 

Mr..Pres]dent, in one of the French comedies, as you know, in which the 
dullness and prolixity of legai argument is intended to be severely satirized, 
while the advocate is tediously groping among ancient lore having nothi ng' 



to (!• with hb case, th* judlge graws inpaflMity «qd «l \ui crm out to turn 
to come dwm to tkejhoai I really wuli» sir, that the writer of this protest, 
since he was diacuniiig nwttert of the highest importaaoe to us as Americans, 
aod which arise out of our own peculiar coostitutipn, had kept himself, not 
only on this side the general deluge, hut also on this ride the Atlantic. 1 de- 
sire that all the broad wnves of that wide sea should continue to jtdU between 
us and the influence of thoee foreign principles and foreign precedents, 
which he so eageriy adopts. , 

In asserting power ibr an Ameridm President, I prefer he should attempt 
to maintain his assertions on American reasons. I know not, sir, who the 
writer iras, (I wish I did;) hut, whoever he was, it is manifest that he argues 
this part of his case, duroughout, on the principles of the constitution of £iig- 
hmd. It is true, that in England the King h regarded as the original foun- 
tain of all honor and all office; and that anciently, indeed, he possessed afl 
political power of eyery kind. It is true that this mass of authority, in the 
history of that Government, has been diminished, restrained, and controlled 
by charters, by immunities, by grants, and by various modifications, whicii the 
friends of liberty have, at different periods, been able to obtam or to impose. AH 
liberty, as we know, all popular pririleges, as, indeed, the word itself imports, 
were formerly considered as favors and concessions from the monarch. But 
whenever and wherever civil freedom could get a foothold, and could main- 
tain itself, these favors were turned into rights. Before and during the reigns 
of the princes of the Stuart family, they were acknowledged only as fovois 
or privileges, cracioasly allowed, although, even then, whenever ojqportunhy 
oflered, as in me instance to which I alluded just now, they were contended 
for as rights; and by the revolution of 1688, they were acknowledged as rights 
in England, by the prince who then ascended the throne, and as the condi- 
tion on which he was allowed to sit upon it But, with us, there never was a 
time when we acknowledged original, unrestrained, sovereign power over us. 
Our constitutions are not made to limit and restrain pre-existing authority. 
They are the instruments by which the people confer power on their own 
servants. If I may use a legal phrase, the people are grantors, not grantees. 
They give to the Government, and to each branch of it, M the power it pos- 
sesses, or can possess; and wlmt is not given, they retain. In England, be- 
fore her revolution, and in the rest of Europe since, if we wquld know the 
extent of liberty or popular right, we must go to grants, to charters, to allow- 
ances, and indulgencies. But, with us, we go to grants and to constitutions 
to learn the extent of the powers of Government No political power is moce 
original than the considtution; none is possessed which is not there granted; 
and the grant, and the limitations in the grant, are in the same instrument 

The powers, therefore, belonging to any branch of our Government, are to 
be construed and settled, not by remote analc^ies, drawn firom other Govern- 
ments, but from the wards of the grant itself, in their plain sense and 4ieces- 
sary import, and according to an interpretation consistent with our own his- 
tory and the spirit of our own institutions. And I will never agree that a 
President of the United States holds the whole undivided power of oS&ce in 
his own hands, upon the theory that he b responsible for the entire action 
of the whole body of those engaged in carrying on the Government and exe- 
cuting the laws. Such a responsibility is purely ideal, delusive, and vain. 
There is, there can be, no substantial responsibility, any fiurther than every 
individaal is answerable, not merely in his reputation, not merely in the opin- 
ion qf mankind, but to lAe lav, ibr the foithful dischai^ of his own appro- 
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priate dudes. Agjaia and again we heaor it said that the President ift reaponu* 
ble to the American people! that he is responsible to the bar of public opinion! 
For. whatever he does, he assumes accoMntability to the American people! 
For whatever he omits, he expects to be brought to the high bar of public 
opinion! And this is thought enotgh lor a limited, restrained, republi- 
can Qovernment! An undefined, undefinable, ideal responsibility to the 
public judgment! Sir, if aU thi» mean any thing, if it be not empty sound, it 
means no less than that the President may £> any thing and every thing 
which he may expect to be tolerated in doing. He may go just so fiur as he 
thinks it safe to go; and Cromwell and Bonaparte went no farther. I ask 
again, sir, is this legal responsibility? Is this the true nature of a Government 
with written laws and limited powers? And allow me, sir, to ask, too, if an 
.Executive Magistrate, while professing to act under tho constitution, is re- 
strained only by this responsibility to public opinion, what prevents him, on 
the same responsibility, from proposing a change in that constitution? Why 
may he not say, '* I am about to introduce new forms, new principles, and 
with a new spirit; I am about to try a political experiment, on a great scale; 
and when I get through with it, I shall be res^M>nsible to the American people, 
I shall be answerable to the bar of public opinion?*' 

Connected, sir, with the idea of this airy and unreal respcmsibility te the 
poblic, is another sentiment, which, of late, we hear frequently expressed; and 
that is, thai the Prt'sident u the direct representative of the Ameriean peo- 
pie. This is declared, in the protest, in so many words: *' The President," 
says the protest, '^ is the direct representative rfthe American peopleJ*^ . Now, 
sir, this is not the language of the constitution. The constitution no where 
calls him the representative of the American people, still less their direct re- 
presentative. It could not do so with the least propriety. He is not chosen 
directly by the people, but by a body of electors, some of whom are chosen by 
the people, and some of whom are appointed by the State Legislatures. Where, 
then, is the authority for saying that the President is the direct representa- 
tive (rf the people? The constitution calls the members of the other House 
Representatives, and declares that they shall be chosen by the people; and 
•there are no other direct or immediate representatives of the people in this 
Government The constitution denominates the President simply the Presi- 
dent of the United States; it points out the complex mode of electing him, 
defines his powers and duties, and imposes limits and restraints on his authority. 
With these powers and duties, and under these restraints, he becomes, when 
chosen. President of the United States. That is his character, and the denomi- 
.nation of his office. How is it, then, that on this official character, thus cautiously 
•created, limited, and defined, he is to engraft another, and a verjf imposing 
character, viz: the character of the direct representative of the American 
people? I hold this, sir, to be mere assun^tion, and dangerous assumption. If 
he is the representative of off the American people, he is the only represen- 
tative which they all have. Nobody else presumes to represent all the 
people. And if he may be allowed to consuier himself as the sole rspkb- 
8«NTATiVE OF ALL TBB AsfiuucAN pioPLS, and is to act uudor no other re- 
sponsibility than such as I have already described, then I say, sir, that the 
Government (I will not say the people) has already a master. I deny the sen- 
timent, therefore, and I protest against the language; neither the sentiment nor 
the language is to be found in the constitution of the country; and whosoever 
is not satisfied to describe the powers of the President in the language of the 
constitution, may be justly suspected of being as little satisfied with the powers 
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/ •^ 10 present them together. They are: 

t^At neither branch of the Legislature can take up, or consider, for the 
T^ of censure, any official act of the President, without some view to 
/'^lation or impeachment; 

That not only the passage, but the discussion of the resolution of the Sen- 
^(0 of the 28th of March, wail tmanthorized by the constitution, and repug- 
Hunt to its provisions; 

That the custody of the public treasury always must be intrusted to the 
Executive; that Congress cannot take it out of his hands, nor place it any 
where, except with such superintendents and keepers, as are appointed by 
him, responsible to him, and removable at his will; I 

That the whole executive power is in the President, and that, therefore, 
the duty of defending the integrity of the constitution retulis to him from the ^ 
very nature of his office; and that the founders of our republic have attested ,* 
their sense of the importance of this duty, and, by expressing it in his official 
oath, have given to it peculiar solemnity and force; 

That as he is to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, he is there- 
by made responsible for the entire action of the executive departmenL with t, 
power of appointing, overseeing, and controlling those who execute the laws^ 

That the power of removal from office, like that of appointment, is ai) ori- • 
ginal executive power, and is left in his hands, unchecked by the constitiAion, ■ 
except in the case of judges; that, being responsible for the exercise of the 
whole executiv9 power, he has a right to employ agents of his own choice, to 
assist him in the performance of his duties, and to discharge th)9m when he 
is no longer willing to be responsible for their acts; 

That the secretaries are his secretaries, and all persons appoint^d to offices 
created by law, except the judges, his agents, responsible to him, and remov- 
abie at his pleasure; 

And, finally, that he is the direct representative of the American people. 

These, sir, are some of the leading propositions, contained in the protest; 
and if they be true, then the Government under which we live is an elective 
monarchy. It is not yet absolute, there are yet some checks and limitations in 
the constitution and laws; but in its essential and prevailing character it is an 
elective monarchy. 

Mr. President, I have spoken freely of this protest, and of the doctrines 
which it advances; but I have said nothing which I do not believe. On 
these high questions of constitutional law, respect for my own character, as 
well as a solemn and profound sense of duty, restrains me from giving ut- 
terance to a single sentiment which does not flow from enture conviction. I 
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feel that I am not wrong. I feiel thai an inborn and inbred love of constitu- 
tional libertj^, and some study of our political institutions, have not, on 
this occasion, misled me. But I have desired to say nothing that should 
give pain to the Chief Magistrate, personally. . I have not sought to fix ar- 
rows in his breast; but I believe him mistaken, Altogether mistaken, in the 
sentiments which he has expressed; and I must concur with others in placing 
on the records of the Senate my disapprobation of those sentiments. On a 
vote, which is to remain so long as any proceeding of the Senate shall last, 
and on a question which can never cease to be important while the constitu- 
tion of the country endures, I have desired to make public my reasons. 
They will now be known, and I submit them to the judgment of the present 
and of after times. Sir, the occasion is full of interest. It cannot pass off 
without leaving strong impressions on the character of public men. A col- 
lision has taken place, which I could have most anxiously wished to avoid; 
but it was not to be shunned. We have not sought this controversy; it has 
met us, and been forced upon us. In my judgment, the law has been dis- 
regarded, and the constitution transgressed; the fortress of liberty has been 
assaulted, and circumstances have placed the Senate in the breach; and, 
although we may perish in it, I know we shall not fly from it. But I am 
jearless of consequences. We shall hoid on, sir, and hold out, till the peo- 
ple themselves come Ats defence. We shall raise the alarm, and maintain 
the post, till they, whose right it is, shall decide whether the Senate be a 
faction, wantonly resisting lawful power, or whether it be opposing, with 
firmness and patriotism, violations of liberty and inroads upon the consti- 
ition. 
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t>£LiyER£D BT 



DANIEL WEBSTER, 



AT NIBLO'S SALOON, IN NEW YORK, 



ON THE 15th MARCH, 1837. 



^ ■■ —■■»■■<■■ 



The proceedings and correspondence which preceded the delivery of the speech 
now published are as follows : — 

At a meeting of the political friends of the Hon. Daniel Webster, held at Enter- 
plan Hall, in the city of New York, on Tuesday Evening, the 2l8t February, 1837, 
James Kent was called to the chair, and Hiram Ketchum and Gabriel P. Dlssosr 
way were appointed sepretaries. 

The object of the meeting having been explained, the following resoluti^B^ere^ 
on motion, duly seconded and unanimously adopted. 

Kesolved, That this meeting has heard with deep concern of the intention of 
the Hon. Daniel Webster to resign his seat in the Senate of the United States at 
tiie c^ose of the present session of Congress » or early in the next session. 

Resolved, That while we regret the resignation of Mr. Webster, it would he 
most unreasonable to censure the exercise of his right to seek repose, after fourteen 
years of unremitted, zealous, and highly distinguished labors in the Congress of the 
United States ; but we indulge the hc^e that the nation will, at no ^stant day» 
again profit by his ripe jexperience as a statesman and his extensive knowledge of 
public afiau-s, by his wisdom in council and his eloquence in debate. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this meeting th^e is none among the tiving 
or the dead who has given to the country more just or able exposition of the Cons- 
titution of the United States ; none who has enforced with more lucid and impa»^ 
sioned eloquence, the necessity and importance of the preservation of theJK^ioii, oT 
exhibited more zeal or ability in defending the Constitution from foes ^ Without the 
government and foes within it, than Daniel Webster. ^j ' 
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ResoWed, That there u no part of our widely-extended coantry more deeply in- 
terested in the preeenration of the Union than the city of New York ; her motto 
■honld be « Union and Liberty, now and for ever, one and inseparable," and her 
gratitude shoold be shown to the statesman who first gave utterance to this senti- 
ment. 

Resolved, That David B. Ogden, Peter Stagg, Jonathan Thompson, James 
Brown, Philip Hone, Samuel Stevens, Robert Smith, Joseph Tucker, Peter Sharpe, 
Egbert Benson, Hugh Maxwell, Peter A. Jay, Aaron Clark, Ira B. Wheeler, Wil- 
liam W. Todd, Seth Grosvenor, Simeon Draper, Jr., Wm. Aspinwell, Nathaniel 
Weed, Jonathan Goodhue, Caleb Bartow, Hiram Ketchum, Gabriel P. Dissosway, 
Henry K. Bogert, James Kent, Wm. S. Johnson, and John W. Leavitt, Idsqrs., be 
a committee authorised and empowered to receive the Hon. Daniel Webster on 
his return from Washington, and make known to him, in tjie form of an address or 
othem^e, the sentiments which this meeting, in common with the friends of the 
Union and the Constitution in this city, entertain for the services which he has pef- 
formed for the country ; that the committee correspond with Mr. Webster, and as- 
certain the time when his arrival may be expected, and give public notice of the 
tame, together with the order of proceedings which may be adopted under these 
resolutions. 

Resolved, That these resolutions, signed by the Chairman and Secretaries, be 

published when the committee shall notify the publfc of the expected arrival of Mr. 

Webster. 

JAMES KENT, Chairman. 

Hiram Ketchum, } a.«.^*„~^« 

Gabriei, p. Dissosway, ] Secretaries. 



New York, March 1, 1887. 
Sir — ^It having been currently reported that you have signified.your intention to 
resign your seat in the Senate of the United States, a number of the friends of the 
Union and the Constitution in this city were convened on the evening of the 2lBt 
of last month, to devise measures whereby they might signify to you the senti- 
ments which they, in common with all the Whigs of this city, entertain for the 
eminent services you have rendered to the country. At a meeting the Hon. James 
Kent was called to the chair, and resolutions, a copy of which I enclose you, were 
adopted, not only with entire unanimity, but with a feeling of warm and hearty 
concurrence. On behalf of the committee appointed under one of these resolutions, 
I now have the honor to address you. It will be gratifying to the committee to 
learn from you at what time you expect to arrive in this city on your return to 
Massachusetts ; if informed of the time of your arrival, it will afford the committee 
^ pleasure to meet you, and, in behalf of the Whigs of New York, to welcome you, 

and to present you, in a more extended form than the resolutions present, their 
views of your public services. I am instructed by the committee . to say, that 
whether you shall choose to appear among us as a public man or as a private citizen', 
you will be warmly greeted by every sound friend of that Constitution for which 
you have been so distinguished a champion. Should your resolution to resign your 
|( seat in the Senate be relinquished, yon will, in the opinion of the committee, im- 

pose new obligations upon the friends of the Union and the Constitution. 

I have the honor to be, very truly, 
* Your obedient servant, 

D. B. OGDEN. 
Hon. Daniel Wxbstsh, Washington. 
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' Washington, March 4th, 1837. 

Mt dear Siti — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt. of your letter of 
the 2d instant, communicating the resolutions at a meeting of a number of political 
friends in New York. 

The character of these resolutions, and the kindness of the sentiments expressed 
in your letter, nave filled me with unaffected gratitude. 

I feel, at the same time, how little deserving any political services of mine are 
of such commendation from such a source. To the discharge of the duties of my 
public situation, sometimes both anxious and difficult, I have devoted time and 1»- 
boi* without reserve ; and have niade sacrifices of persoif&l and private convenience 
not always unimportant. These, together with integrity of purpose and fidelity, 
constitute, I am conscious, my only claim to the public regard ; and for all these I 
find myself richly compensated by proofs of approbation such as your commiinica- 
tion afibrds. 

My desire to relinquish my seat in the Senate for the two years still remaining 
of the term for which I was chosen, would have been carried into execution at the 
close of the present session of the Senate, had not circumstances existed which, in 
the judgment of others, rendered it expedient to defer the fulfilment of thc^t purpose 
for the present. ■ ■ \ 

It is my expectation to be in New York early in the week after next ; and it 
will give me pleasure to meet the political friends who have tendered me .this kind 
and respectful attention in any manner most agreeable to them. 

I pray you to accept for yourself, and other gentlemen of the committee, my 
hkhest regard. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

To D. B. Ogdkn, Esq., New York. 



At a meeting of the committee, appointed under the above resolution, Philip 
Hone, Robert Smith, John W. Leavitt, Egbert Benson, Ira B. Wheeler, Caleb 
Bartow, Simeon Draper, Jr., and Wm. Samuel Johnson, Esqrs., were appointed a 
sub-committee, to make arrangements for the reception of Mr. Webster. The com-* 
mittee have corresponded with Mr. Webster, and ascertained that he will leave 
Philadelphia on the morning of Wednesday next — he will* be met by the commit- 
tee, and, on landing at Whitehall, at about 2 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
will thence be conducted by the committee, accompanied by such other citizens as 
choose to join them, to a place hereafter to be designated. In the evening, at half 
past six o'clock, he will be' addressed by the committee, in a public meeting of 
citizens, at NibIo*s Saloon. ^ 

D. B. OGDEN, Chairman. 



On the subsequent day, March 15th, the committee appointed for that purpose 
met Mr. Webster at Amboy, and accompanied him to the city, wh^re he was met, 
on landing, by a very numerous assemblage of citizens, who thronged to see the 
distinguished senator, and give him a warm welcome ; after landing he was at- 
tended by the committee and a numerous cavalcade through Broadway, crowded 
with the most respectable citizens, ^o lodgings provided for him at the American 
Hotel. Here he made a short address to the assembled citizens, and in the eve- 
ning was accompanied by the committee to Niblo's Saloon. One of the largest 
meetings ever held in the city of New York assembled in the Saloon, and at half 
past six o'clock was called to order by Aai^on Clark ; David B. Ogden was 
called to the chair as President of the. meeting ; Robert C. Cornell, Jonathan Good- 
hue, Joseph Tucker and Nathaniel Weed were nommated Vice Presiflents ; and 
Joseph Hoxie and George S. Robbins, Secretaries. 



After the meeting waa formed, PHiiiip Hons introdaced Mr. Webster with a 
few appropriate remarks, and he was received with the most enthnsiastic greeting. 
Mr. OoDEir then delivered to him the following address : — 

** On behalf of a committee, appointed at a meeting of a number of yoor person- 
al and political friends in this city, I haye now the honor of addressing you. 

" It has afforded the committee, and, I may add, all yonr political friends, nn- 
mingled pleasure to learn that you have, at least for the present, relinquished the 
intention which I know you had formed of resigning your seat in the Senate of the 
United States. While expressing their feeling upon this change in your determiD»- 
tion, the committee cannot avoid congratulating the country that your public ser- 
vices are not yet to be lost to it, and that the great champion of the Constitution 
and of the Union is still to continue in the field, upon which he has earned so 
many laurels^ and has so nobly asserted and defended the rights and liberties of the 
People. 

'* The efforts made by you, and the honorable men with whom you have Acted 
in the Senate, to resist executive encroachments upon the other departments of the 
government, will ever be remembered with gratitude by the friends of American 
Dberty. That these efforts was not more successful, we shall long have reason to 
remember and regret The adminbtration of General Jackson is fortunately at an 
end. Its effects upon the Constitution and upon the commercial prosperity df the 
country are not at an end. Without attempting to review the leading measures of 
his administration, every man engaged in business in New York feels, most sensi- 
bly, that his experiment upon the currency has produced the evils you foretold it 
would produce. It has brought distress, to an extent never before experienced, 
upon the men of enterprbe and of small capital, and haa put ail the primary power 
m the hands of a few great capitalists. 

** Upon the Senate our eyes and our hopes are fixed ; we know that you and 
your political friends are in a minority in that body, but we know that in that mi- 
nority are to be found great talents, great experiehce,'great patriotism, and we look 
for great and continued exertions to maintain the Constitution, the Union, and the 
liberties of this people. And we take this opportunity of expressing our entire 
confidence, that whatever men can do in a minority will be done in the Senate to 
relieve the country from the evils under which she is now laboring, and to save 
her from being sacrificed by folly, corruption, or usurpation. 

" It gives me, sir, pleasure to be the organ of the Committee to express to yon 
their great respect for your talents, their deep sense of the importance of your 
public services, and their gratification to learn that you will still continue in the 
Senate." ^ 

To this address Mr. Webster replied in the following 
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"WE HAVE ONE COUNTRY— ONE CONSTITU- 
TION—ONE DESTINY. 
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Mr. Chairman, and Fellow-Citizens : — 

It would be idle in me to affect to be indifTerent to tbe cir- 
cumstances under which I have now the honor of addressing you. 

I find myself in the Commercial Metropolis of the Continent, 
in the midst of a vast assembly of intelligent men, drawn from 
all the classes, professions, and pursuits of life. 

And you have been pleased, Gentlemen, to meet me, in this 
imposing manner, and to offer me a warm and cordial welcome to 
your City. I thank you. I feel the full force and importance 
of this manifestation of your regard. In the highly flattering 
resolutions which invited me here, in the respectability of this 
vast multitude of my Fellow-Citizens, and in the approbation 
and hearty good will, which you have here manifested, I feel 
cause for profound and grateful acknowledgment. 

To every individual of this meeting, therefore, I would now, 
most respectfully, make that acknowledgment ; and with every 
one, as if with hands joined in mutual greeting, I reciprocate 
friendly salutation, respect, and good wishes. 

But, Gentlemen, although I am well assured of your personal 
regard, I cannot fail to know, that the times, the political and 
commercial condition of things which exists amongst us, and an 
intelligent spirit, awakened to new activity and a new degree of 
anxiety, have mainly contributed to fill these avenues and crowd 
these halls. At a moment of difficulty, and of much alarm, you 
come here, as Whigs of New York, to meet one whom you sup- 
pose to be bound to you by common principles, and common 
sentiments, and pursuing, with you, a common object. Gentle- 
men, I am proud to admit this community of our principles, and 
this identity of our object. Tou are for the Constitution of the 
Country ; so am I. Tou are for the Unioo of the States ; 
so am I. You are for equal laws, for the equal rights of 
all men, for constititutional and just restraints on power, for 
the substance and not the shadowy image only of popular institu- 
tions, for a Government which has liberty for its spirit and soul, 
as well as in its forms ; and so am I. You feel, that if in warm 
party times, the Executive Power is in hands distinguished for 
boldness^ for great success, for perseverance, and other qualities 
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fo Av part of the message, sir, tint I would, more than to all otfaers^ call tlar 
particular attention of the Senate. I confess, that it was only upon careful v^*' 
perusal of the paper, that I perceived the extent to which its assertions of pow-* 
er reach. I do not speak* now* of the President's claims of power, as op* 

Ksed to legifllatiTe authority, but of his opinions a» to his own authonty, 
ty, and responsibility* as canneeted with all other ofiWers under the GoTem-- 
iient. He is of opinion that the whole esMCOliTe power is vetted in him, 
and that he is responsible for its entire exercise; that, among the duties 
imposed on him, is that of ** taking cave that the laws he faithfuUy exe- 
cuted;'' and that ** being ihos made responsible for the entire action of the 
** executive department, it was but reasonable that the power of appeiatiDg, 
** orerseeing, and controlling those who execute the lawa«-a power in its na- 
** tnre executive — should remain in Ms hands. It is, therefore, not only bis 
** Tight, but the canstitution makes it his duty, to * nominate, and by and with 
** the advice and consent of the Senate appoint," all ' officers of die United 
** States whose appointments are not in the constitution otherwise provided 
*' for,' with a proviso that the appointment of inferior officers may be vested 
** in the President alone, in the courts of justice, or in the heads of depart- 
** ments.*" 

The first proposition, then, which the protest asserts, in regard to the Pre- 
sident's powers, as Executive Magistrate, is, that the general daty beii^ im- 
posed on him by the constitution of taking care that the laws be faithfully 
axecnted, he thereby heeomes hwueif responsibk far the comlact of tver^ 
^rson zmjployed in the Oavernment; *^ for the entire action," as the paper ex- 
presses it, " of the executive department.'' This, sir, is very dangeroua 
logic. I reject the inference altogether. No such responsibility, nor any 
thing like it, follows from the general provision of the constitution, making it 
his duty to see the laws executed. If it did, we should have, in fact, but one offi* 
~eer in the whole Government. The President would be every body* And the 
protest assumes to the President this whole responsib^ity for every other 
officer, for the very purpose of making the President every body, of annihi- 
lating every thing like independence, responsibility, or ehmracter in all other 
public agents. The whole responsibSity is assumed, in order that it may be 
taore plausibly argued that all officers of Government are, not agents oi the 
law, but the President's agents, and therefore responsible to htm alone.r If he be 
responsible for the conduct of sdl officers, and they be responsible tor hian only, 
then it may be maintained that such officers are' but his own agents. Ids 
substitutes, his deputies. The first tbhig to be done, therefore, is to assume 
the responsibility for all; and this, you will perceive, sir, is done, in the 
fullest manner, in the passages which I have read. Having thus assumed 
for the President the entire responsibility of the whole Government, the 
protest advances boldly to its conclunon, and daims, at once, absolute power 
over all individuals in office, as being merely the President's agents. This 
is the language: ** The whole executive power bemg vested in the Piesideiit, 
** who is responsible fbr its exercise, it is a necessary consequence that he 
** should have a right to employ agents of his own choice, to aid him in the 
^ performance of his duties, and to discharge them when he is no longer 
^^ willing to be responsible for therr acts." 

This, sir, completes the work. This handsomely rounds off the whole- 
executive system of executive authority. 'First, the President has the whole re* 
sponsibility; and then, being thus responsible for all, he has, and ought to have, 
the whole power. We !» ve t^ard of political units^ and our American Executive, 
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Us here refunesented, is, indeed, a unit We have a danxiamgly staple Goirerti* 
Ment! Instead of many officers in different ctepartments, each having appro" 
priate duties, and each responsible for his own duties, we are so fortunate as 
to have to deal with bat one offieer. The President carries on the Govern" 
meat; all the rest-^re but sub«c(Hitractors. Sir, whatever name we give him, 
we have but 0N£ EXECUTIVE OFFICER. A Briareus sits in the 
centre of our system, and with his hun^d hands touches every thing, 
moves every thing, controls every thing. I ask, sir, is this republicanism? is 
this a govermneot of laws? is this legal responsibility? 

According to the protest, the very duties, which every officer under the 
Government performs, are the duties of the Prendent himself. It says that 
the President has a right to employ agtnts of his awn choice^ to aid him in 
the performance of his duties. 

Mr. President, if these doctrines be true, it is idle for us any longer to talk 
about any such thing as a government of laws. We have no government of 
laws, not even the semblance or shadow of it; we have no legal responsibility. 
We have an Executive, consisting of one person, wielding all official power, 
and which is, to every effectual purpose, completely irrtiponsihU. The Pre- 
sident declares that he is *' responsible for the entire action of the executive 
department.^' Responsible? What does he mean by iieing ^'Yvxpoitstft^r' Does 
he mean legcd retponsibiUty? Certainly not. No such thing. Legal respon- 
sibility signifies liability iopuniakmentfor misconduct or maladministration 
But the protest does not mean that the President Is liable to be impeached 
and punished, if a Secretary of State should commit treason, if a Collector of 
the customs should be guilty of bribery, or if a Treasurer should embezzle 
the public money. It does not mean, and cannot mean, that^^e should he 
answerable for any such crime, or such delinquency. What, then, is its no- 
tion of that responstbUity^ which it says the President is under for all officers, 
and which authorizes him to consider all officers as his own personal agents? 
Sir, it is merely responsibility to public opinion. It is a liability to be blamed; 
it is the chance of becoming unpopular, the danger of losing a re-election. 
Nothing else is meant in the world. It is the hazard of failing in any attempt 
or enterprise of ambition. This is all the responsibility to which the doc- 
trines of the protest hold the President subject. 

It is precisely the responsibility under which Cromwell acted, when he 
dispersed Parliament, telling its members, not in so many words, indeed, that 
they disobeyed the will of their constituents, but telling them that the people 
were sick of them, and that he drove them out " for the glory of God, and 
the good of the nation.'' It is precisely the responsibility upon which Bona- 
parte broke up the popular assembly of France. I do not mean, sir, certainly, 
by these illustrations, to insinuate designs of violent usurpations against the 
President: far from it; but I do mean to maintain that such responsibility as 
that with which the protest clothes him, is no legal responsibility, no consti- 
tutional responsibility, no republican responsibility; but a mere liability to 
loss of office, loss of character, and loss of fame, if he shall choose to violate 
the laws and overturn the liberties of the country. It is such a responsibility 
as leaves every thing in his discretion, and his pleasure. 

Sir, it exceeds human belief, that any man should put sentiments, such as this 
paper contains, into a public communication from the President to the Senate. 
They are sentiments which give us all one roaster. The protest asserts an abso- 
lute right to rcunove all persons from office^ at pleasure; and for what reason? 
Because they are incompetent? Because they are incapable? Because they 
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' wee remiss, negligent, or inattentive? No, sir, these are not the reasons. But 
he may dischai^ them, one and all, simply because ** he is no longer wiliiBg 
to be responsible for their acts!*' It insists on an absolute right in the 
President to direct and canirol every act of every officer of the Govern* 
ment, except the judges. It asserts this right of direct control^ over and over 
again. The President may go into the Treasury, among the auditors and 
controllers, and direct them how to setde every man's account; what abate- 
ments to make from one, what additions to another. He may go into the 
custom-house, among collectors and appraisers, and may control estimates, 
reductions, and appraisements. It is true, that these officers are sworn to 
discharge the duties of their respective offices honestly and fairly, according 
to their oum. best abilities; it is true, that many of theni are liable to iii&t- 
ment for official misconduct, and others responsible, in suits of individuals, for 
damages and penalties, if such official misconduct be proved; but notwith- 
standing all this, the protest avers that all these officers are but the Pretir 
dent's agentiy that they are but aiding Ajlm in the discharge of his duties, that 
he is responsible for their conduct, and that they are removable at his will 
and pleasure. And it is under this view of his own authority, that the Pre- 
sident calls the secretaries his secretaries, not once only , but repeatedly. After 
half a century's administration of this Government, sir, after we have endea- 
vored, by statute upon statute, and by provision following provision, to define 
and limit official authority, to assign particular duties to particular public ser- 
vants, to define those duties, to create penalties for their violation, to adjuat, 
accurately, the responsibility of each agent, with his own powers and \6a 
own duties, to establish the prevalence of equal rule, to make the law, as 
far as possible, eyery thing, and individual will, as far as. possible, nothing^ 
after all ibis, the astounding assertion rings in our ears, that throughout the 
whole range of official agency, in its smallest ramifications, as well as in its 
larger masses, there is but one rbsponsibilitt, one DiacRETiQN, one will! 
True indeed, is it, sir, if these sentiments be maintained, true indeed, is it, 
that a President of the United States may well repeat, from Napoleon, what 
he repeated from Louis the 14th^ '* I am the State." 

The arguinent by which the writer of the protest endeavors to establish 
the President's claim to this vast mass of accumulated authority, is founded 
on the provision of the constitution, that the executive power sjiall be vested 
in the President. No doubt the executive power is vested in the President; 
but what, and how much executive power, and how limited? To thi» ques- 
tion I should answer, *' look to the constitution and see; examine the par- 
ticulars of the grant, and learn what that executive power is, which is given 
to the President, either by express words or by necessary implication." But 
so the writer of this protest does not reason. He takes these words of the 
constitution as being, of themselves, a general original grant of all executive 
power to the President, subject only to such express limitations as the con- 
stitution prescribes. This is clearly the writer's view of the subject, unless, 
indeed, he goes behind the constitution altogether, as sbme expressions would 
intimate, to search, elsewhere, for sources of executive power. Thus the 
protest says, that it is not only the right of the President, but that the*con- 
stitution makes it his duty^ to appoint persons to office; as if the right ex- 
isted before the constitution had created the duty. It speaks, too, of the 
power of removal, not as a power granted by the constitution, but expressly 
as " an original executive power, left unchecked by the constitution. How 
original? Coining from what source higher than the constitution? I should be 
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glad to know how the Presidetit gets possession of any power by a title 
earlier, or more original^ than the grant of the constitution; or what is' 
meant by an original power, which the President possesses, and which 
the constitution has left^ unchecked, in his hands. The truth i^, sir, most 
assuredly, that the writer of the protest, in these passages, was reasoning 
upon the British constitution, and not upon the constitution of the United 
States. Indeed, he professes to found himself on authority, drawn from the 
constitution of £ngland. I will read, sir, the whole passage. It is this: 
*' In strict accordance with this principle, the power of removal, which, 
like that of appointment, is an original executive power, is left unchecked 
by the constitution in relation to all executive officers, for whose conduct the 
** President is responsible; while it is taken from him in relation to judicial 
** officers, for whose acts he is not responsible. In the Government from 
** which many of the fundamental principles of mxr system are derived^ tke 
** head of the executive department originally had power to appoint and 
remove at will all officers, executive and judicial. It was to take the 
judges out of this general power of removal, and thus make them inde- 
" pendent of the Executive, that the tenure of their offices was changed to 
*• good behavior. Nor is it conceivable why they are placed, in our con- 
*' stjtution, upon a tenure different from that of all other officers appointed 
*' by the Executive, unless it be for the same purpose.*' 

Mr. President, I do most solemnly protest (if I, too, may be permitted to 
make a protest) against this mode of reasoning. The analogy between the 
British constitution and ours, in this respect, is not close enough to guide us 
safely; it can only mislead us. It has entirely misled the writer of the pro- 
test. The President is made to argue, upon this subject, as if he had 
some right anterior to the constitution, which right is, by that instrument, 
checked, in some respects, and in other respects is left unchecked; but which, 
nevertheless, still derives its being from another source; just as th^ British 
King had, in the early ages of the monarchy, an uncontrolled right of ap- 
pointing and removing all officers at pleasure; but which right, so far as it 
respects the judges, has since been checked and controlled by act of Par- 
liament; the right being original and inherent, the check only imposed by 
law. Sir, I distrust altogether British precedents, authorities, and analogies, 
on such questions as this. We are not inquiring how far our constitution 
has imposed checks on a pre-existing authority. We are inquiring what ex- 
tent of power that constitution has granted. The gtant of power, the whole 
source of power, as well as the restrictions and limitations which are imposed 
on it, is made in and by the constitution. It has no other origin. And it is 
this, sir, which distinguishes our system so very widely arid materially from 
the systems of Europe. Our Governments are limited Governments; limited 
in their origin, in their very creation; limited, because none but specific 
powers were ever granted either to any department of Government, or to 
the whole. Theirs are limited, whenever limited at all, by reason of re- 
straints, imposed at different times, on Governments originally unlimited and 
despotic. Our American questions, therefore, must be discussed, reasoned on, 
decided, and settled, on the appropriate principles of our own constitutions, 
and not by inapplicable precedents, and loose analogies, drawn from foreign 
States. 

Mr.. President, in one of the French comedies, as you know, in which the 
dullness and prolixity of legal argument is intended to be severely satirized, 
while the advocate is tediously groping among ancient lore having nothi ng' 



to Ab with fab caae, tht jiiife ffmws Mnpalhf , and at hit cries out to him 
to emae dmom U UufiMJu I mlly wish, sir, that the writer of tliis protest, 
SUMO he wasdascoHiiig matten of the hi|^iest importaaoe to as as Americans, 
and which arise oat of our own peculiar mnstitirtioo, hod kept hinself, not 
only on this side the genend deh^, but alsoon thb side the Atkiatic. 1 de- 
sire that all the broad wares of Aat wide sea should continue to jpU betweea 
OS and the influence of those fareign principles and foreign precedents, 
which he so eageri j adopts. 

In asserting power lor an America President, I profer he should attempt 
to maintain hts assertions on American reasons* I know not, sir, who the 
writer was, (I wish I did;) hut, whooTor he was, it is manifest that he ai^ues 
this part of lus case, throughout, on the principles of the constitution of £ng- 
iknd. It is true, tint in England the King is regarded as the or%inai foun- 
tain of all honor and all office; and that anciently, indeed, he possessed afl 
pohdcal power of every kind. It is true that this mass of authority, in the 
history of that Government, has been diminished, restrained, and controlled 
by charters, by immunities, by grams, and by various modifications, which the 
Inendsof liberty have, at different periods, been able to obtain or to impose. All 
liberty, as we know, all popular privileges, as, indeed, the word itself imports, 
were formeriy considered as fovors and concessions from the monarch. But 
wheneyer and wherever civil fireedom could get a foothold, and could main- 
tain itself, these fsTon were turned into rights. Before and during the reigns 
of the princes of the Stuart fiimily, they were acknowledged oidy as fovots 
or privileges, graciously allowed, although, even then, whenever opportunity 
offisred, as in the instance to which I alluded just now, they were contended 
for as rights; and by the revolution of 1688, they were acknowledged as rights 
In England, by the prince who then ascended the throne, and as the condi- 
tion on which he was allowed to sit upon it. But, with us, there never was a 
time when we acknowledged original, unrestrained, sovereign power over us. 
Cor constitotions are not made to limit and restrain pre-eristing authority. 
They are the instruments by which the people confer power on their own 
servants. If I may use a legal phrase, the people are grantors, not grantees. 
1*hey give to the Government, and to each branch of it, all the power it pos- 
sesses, or can possess; and what is not given, they retain. In England, be- 
fore her revolution, and in the rest of Europe since, if we would know the 
extent of liberty or popular right, we must go to grants, to charters, to allow- 
ances, and indulgeocies. But, with us, we go to grants and to constitutions 
to learn the extent of the powers oi Government No political power is miwe 
original than the constitution; none is possessed which is not there granted; 
and the grant, and the limitations in the grant, are in the same instrument. 

The powers, therefore, belonging to any branch of our Government, are to 
be construed and settled, not by remote analogies, drawn from other Govern- 
ments, but from the words of the grant itself, in their plain sense and neces- 
sary import, and according to an interpretation consistent with our own his- 
tory and the spirit of our own institutions. And I will never agree that a 
President of the United States holds the whole undivided power of office in 
his own hands, upon the theory that he is responsible for the entire action 
of the whole body of those engaged in carrying on the Government and exe- 
cuting the laws. Such a responsibility is purely ideal, delusive, and vain. 
There is, there can be, no substantial responsibility, any farther than every 
individual is answerable, not merely in his reputation, not merely in the opin- 
ion qf mankind, but to the law^ for the faithful discharge of his own appro- 
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priate duties. Agaia and again we hear it said that the President is responsi- 
ble to the American people! that he is responsible to the bar of public opinion! 
For. whatever he does, he assumes accountability to the American peoplel 
For whatever he omits^ he expects to be brought to the high bar of public 
opinion! And this is thought enough lor a limited, restrained, republi- 
can Government! An undefined, undefinable, ideal responsibility to the 
public judgment! Sir, if aU thi» mean any thing, if it be not empty sound, it 
means no less than that the President may do any thing and every thing 
which he may expect to be tolerated in. doing. He may go just so fair as he 
thinks it safe to go; and Cromwell and Bonaparte went iko farther. I ask 
again, sir, is this legal responsibility? Is this the true nature of a Government 
with written laws and limited powers? And allow me, sir, to ask, too, if an 
Executive Magistratte, while professing to act under tho constitution, is re- 
strained only by this responsibility to public opinion, what prevents him, on 
the same responsibility, from proposing a change in that constitution? Why 
may he not say, ^* I am about to introduce new forms, new principles, and 
with a new spirit; I am about to try a political experiment, on a great scale; 
and when I get through with it, I shall be responsible to the American people, 
I shall be answerable to the bar of public opinion?" 

Connected, sir, with the idea of this airy and unreal respcmsibility to the 
public, is another sentiment, which, of late, we hear frequently expressed; and 
that is, that the Prt'Ment i$ the direct representative of the Ameriean peo- 
ple. This is declared, in the protest, in so many words: ** The President,'' 
says the protest, ^' is the direct representative of the American peopled Now, 
sir, this is not the language of the constitution. The constitution no where 
calls htm the representative of the American people, slill less their direct re- 
presentative. It could not do so with the least propriety. He is not chosen 
directly by the peo(^,bot by a body of electors, some of whom are chosen by 
the people, and some of whom are appointed by the State Legislatures. Where, 
then, is the authority for saying tlmt the President is the direct repreeenta- 
tive of the people? The constitution calls the members of the other House 
Representatives, and declares that they shall be chosen by the people; and 
■there are no other direct or immediate representatives of the people in this 
Government. The constitution denominates the President simply the Presi- 
dent of the United Stales; it points out the complex mode of electing him, 
defines his powefrs and duties, and imposes limits and restraints on his authority. 
With these powers and duties, ^d under these restraints, he becomes, when 
chosen, President of the United States. That is his character, and the denomi- 
.nation of his office. How is it| then, that on this official character, thus cautiously 
•created, limited, and defined, he is to engraft another, and a verjf imposing 
character, viz: the character of the direct representative of the American 
people? I hold this, sir, to be mere assumption, and dangerous assumption. If 
he is the representative of all the American people, he is the only represen- 
tative which they all have. Nobody else presumes to represent all the 
people. And if he may be allowed to consider himself as the sole repiu- 
scNTATivE OP ALL TBE AMERICAN PEOPLE, and is to act uudor no oUier re- 
sponsibility than such as I have already described, then I say, sir., that the 
Government (J will not say the people) has ahready a master. I deny the sen- 
timent, therefore, and I protest against the language; neither the sentiment nor 
the language is to be found in the constitution of the country; and whosoever 
is not satisfied to describe the powers of the President in the language of the 
constitution, may be justly suspected of being as little satisfied with the powers 
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its effect must be, I fear, only to agitate, what was well settled, 
and to disturb that course of proceeding in regard to the public 
lands, which forty years of experience have shown to be so wise, 
and so satisfactory in its operation, both to the People of the old 
States, and to those of the new. 

But, Gentlemen, although the public lands are not to be given 
away, or ceded to particular States, a very liberal policy in re- 
gard to them ought undoubtedly to prevail. Such a policy has 
prevailed, and I have steadily supported it, and shall continue to 
support it so long as I may remain in public life. The main ob- 
ject, in regard to these lands, is undoubtedly to settle them, so 
fast as the growth of our population, and its augmentation by em- 
igration may enable us to settle them. 

The lands, therefore, should be sold, at a low price, and, for 
one, I have never doubted the right or expediency of granting 

}>ortions of the lands themselves, or of making grants of money, 
or objects of Internal improvements, connected with them. 

I have always supported liberal appropriations for the purpose 
of opening communications, to and through these lands, by com- 
mon Roads, Canals and 'Rail Roads ; and where lands of little 
value have been long in market, and on account of their indiffer- 
ent quality, are not likely to command the common price, I know 
no objection to a reduction of price, as to such lands, so that 
they may pass into private ownership. Nor do I feel any objec- 
tions, to remove those restraints which prevent the States ^om 
taxing the lands, for five years after they are sold. But while in 
these and all other respects, I am not only reconciled to a liberal 

r>licy, but espouse it and support it, and have constantly done so, 
hold, still, the national domain to be the general property of the 
Country, confided to the care of Congress, and which Congress 
is solemnly bound to protect and preserve, for the common good* 
The benefit derived from the public lands, after all, is and must 
be, in the greatest degree, enjoyed by those who buy them, and set- 
tle upon them. The originad price paid to Government constitutes 
but a small part of their actual value. Their immediate rise in value, 
in the hands of the setler, gives him competence. He exercises 
a power of selection, over a vast region of fertile territory, all 
on sale at the same price, and that price an exceedingly low one. 
Selection is no sooner made, cultivation is no sooner begun, and 
the first furrow turned, than he already finds himself a man of 
property. These are the advantages of western emigrants, and 
western settlers ; and they are such, certainly, as no country on 
earth ever before afforded to her Citizens. This opportunity of 
purchase and settlement, this certainty of enhanced value, these 
sure means of immediate competence and ultimate wealth, all 
these are the rights, and the blessings of the people of the West, 
and they have my hearty wishes for their full and perfect enjoyment. 



I desire to see the public lands cultivated and occupied. I 
desire the growth and prosperty of the West, and the fullest de- 
velopement of its vast and extraordinary resources. I wish to 
bring, it near to us, by every species of useful communication. I 
see, not without admiration and amazement, but yet without envy 
or jealousy. States of recent origin already containing more peo- 
ple than Massachusetts. These people I know to be part of our- 
selves ; they have proceeded from the midst of us, and we may 
trust that they are not likely to separate themselves, in interest 
or in feeling, from their kindred, whom they have left on the 
farms and around the hearths of their common fathers. 

A liberal policy, a sympathy with its interests, an enlightened 
and generous feeling of participation in its prosperity, are due to 
the West, and will be met, I doubt not, by a return of sentiments 
equally cordial and equally patriotic. 

Gentlemen, the general question of revenue is very much con- 
nected with this subject of the public lands, and I will therefore 
in a very few words, express my opinions on that point. 

The revenue involves, not only the supply of the Treasury 
with money, but the question of protection to manufactures. On 
these connected subjects, therefore, gentlemen, as I have pro- 
mised to keep nothing back, I will state my opinions plainly, but 
very shortly. 

I am in favor of such a revenue as shall be equal to all the just 
and reasonable wants of the Government ; and I am decidedly 
opposed to all collection, or accumulation of revenue, beyond 
this point. An extravagant government expenditure and unne- 
cessary accumulation in the Treasury, are both, of all things else, 
to be most studiouslv avoided. • 

I am in favor of protecting American industry and l^bor, not 
only as employed in large manufactories, but also, and more 
especially, as employed in the various mechanic arts, carried .on 
by persons acting on small capitals, and living by the earnings of 
their own personal industry. Every City in the Union, and none 
more than this, would feel severly the consequences of departing 
from the ancient and continued policy of the Government, re- 
specting this last branch of protection. If duties were to be 
abolished on hats, boots, shoes, and other articles of leather, and 
on the articles fabricated of brass, tin and iron, and on ready 
made clothes, carriages, furniture, and many similar articles, 
thousands of persons would be immediately thrown out of em- 
ployment in this City, and in other parts of the Union. Protec- 
tion in this respect, of our own labor, against the cheaper, ill 
paid, half fed, and pauper labor of Europe, is, in my opinion, a 
duty, which the Country owes to its own citizens. I am,, there 
fore, decidedly, for protecting our own industry, and our own la- 
bor. 
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In the next place, Gentlemen, I am of opinion that with no 
more than usual* skill, in the application of the well tried prin- 
ciples of .discriminating and specific duties, all the branches of 
National Industry, may be protected without imposing such du- 
ties on imports, as sholl overcharge the Treasury. 

Ar>d as to the Revenues, arising from the sales of the public 
landi, I am of opinion that they ought to be set apart for the use 
of the States. The States need the rao jey. The Government of 
the United States does not need it. Many of the States have con- 
tracted large debts, for objects of In.ernal improvement ; and 
others of ihera hove irtiportant objects, which they would wish to 
accomplish. The lands were originally granted for the use of the. 
several states ; and' now that their proceeds are not necessary for 
the purposes of the General Government, I am of opinion that 
they should go to the states, and to the people of the states, upon 
an equal piinciple. Set apart, then the proceeds, of the public 
lands for the use of the states ; supply the Treasury from duties 
on imports ; apply to these duties a just and careful discrimina- 
tion, in favor ojf articles produced at home, by our own labor, and 
thus support, to a fair extent, our own Manufactujes. These, 
Gentlemen, appear to me to be the general outlines of that policy, 
which the present condition of the country requires us to adopt. 

Gentlemen, proposing to express opinions on the principal 
subjects of interest, at the present moment, it is impossible to 
overlook the delicate question, which has arisen, from events 
which have happened in the late Mexican Province of Texas. 
The Independence of that Province has now been recognized 
by the Government of the United Stales. The Congress gave 
the President the means, to be used when he saw fit, of opening ' 
a diplomatic intercourse with its Government, and the late Pre- 
sident immediately made use of those means. 

I saw no objection, under the circumstances, to voting an ap-, - 
propjiation to be used when the President should think the pro- 
per lime had come; and he deemed, certainly very promptly, 
that the time had already arrived. Certainly, Gentlemen, the 
history of Texas is not a little wonderful. A very few people, 
in a very short time, have established a Government for them- 
selves, against the authority of the parent State ; and which Gov- 
ernment, it is generally supposed, there is little probability at the 
present moment, of the parent State being able to overturn. 

This Government is, in form, a copy of our own. It is an 
American Constitution, substantially after the great American 
model. We ail, therefore, must wish it success ; and there is 
no one who will more heartily rejoice than I sluiU, to see an in- 
dependent community, intelligent, industrious, and friendly to- 
wards us, springing up, and rising into happiness, distinction, and 
power, upon our own principles of Liberty and Government. 
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But it cannot b^ disguised, Gentlemen, that a desire; or an in- 
tention, is already manifei^ted to annex Texas to the United 
States. On a subject of such mighty nirgnitude as this, and at 
a moment when the public attention is drawn to it, I should feel 
myself wanting in candor, if I did not express my opijlon^ biuce 
all must , suppose, that on such a question, it is impossible I 
should be without i^olne opiniou. 

I say then. Gentlemen, in all frankness, that I see objeciions, 
I think insurmountable objections, to {he aniieStiiioii of Texas to 
the United States. When the Coasliunioii was formed, it is 
not probable that either its framers, or the people, ever looked to. 
the admission of any States into the Uuioii, except uuh cs iben 
already existed, and such as bhould be formed, oi't of ir^mLOjies 
then already belonging to the Uiiited Stales. Fifieen \v:ss afier 
the adoption of the Constitution, hovvevur, ibe 02- e of Louii^ianii 
arose. Louisiana was pbtainod by Trciity vviuj Fn nee ; who 
had recently obtained it froin Spain ; bni iiiu objct^t of this ac- 
quisition, certainly, was not mere extension of TciricOiV. Other 
great political interests were (tonnec.ed wi.li it. Spfin, while 
she possessed Louisiaoa, had huld the inuirJK? of. the ,Cieat rivers 
which rise in the Westerii Slates, and flow inio ibeGt.lphof 
Mexico. She had dis})uied our use of the .e rivcio, already, and 
with a powerful nation in possession of the omlcls 10 the sea, 
it is obvious that the commerce of all the We< v.'cr> in diuiger of 
perpetual vexation. The comn>and of tbc^e Rivers to the sea, 
was, therefore, the great object aimed at in the accjiibition of 
Louisiana. But that acquisition neeer^sanly brought Tcnriorj 
along with it, and three States now exist, formed out of that an- 
cient province. 

A similar policy, and a similar necessity, though perhaps not 
entirely so urgent, led to the acquisition of Florida. 

Now, no such necessity, no such policy, requires the annexation 
of Texas. The accession of Texas to our T,errilory, is not neces- 
sary to the full and complete enjoyment of all which we already 
possess. Her case therefore stands entirely different from that of 
Louisiana and Florida. There being then no necessity for extend- 
ing the limits of the Union, in that direction, we ought, I thi^k, for 
numerous and powerful reasons, to be content, with our present 
boundaries. 

Gentlemen, we all see, that by whomsoever possessed, Texas 
is likely to be a slave-holding country ; and I frankly avow my 
entire unwillingness to do any thing which shall extend the Slav- 
ery of the African race, on this Continent, or add other slave- 
holding States to the Union. When I say that I regard slavery 
in itself as a great moral, social, and political evil, I only use 
language which has been adopted, by distinguished men, them- 
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selves citizens of slave-holding States. I shall do nothing, there- 
fore to favor or encourage its further extension. We have slavery, 
already, amongst us. The Constitution found it among us ; it 
recognised it, and gave it solemn guaranties. To the full extent 
of these guaranties we are all bound, in honor, in justice, and by 
the Constitution. All the stipulations, contained in the Consti- 
tution, in favor of the slave-holding States which are already in 
the Union, ought to be fulfilled, and so far as depends on me, 
shall be fulfilled, in the fullness of their spirit, and to the exact- 
ness of their letter. Slavery, as it exists in the States, is be- 
yond the reach of Congress. It is a concern of the States them- 
selves ; they have never submitted it to Congress, and Con- 
gress has no rightful power over it. I shall concur therefore in 
no act, no measure, no menace, no indication of purpose, which 
shall interfere, or threaten to interfere, with the exclusive author- 
ity of the several States, over the subject of Slavery, as it ex- 
ists within their respective limits. All this appears to me to be 
matter of plain and imperative duty. 

But when we come to speak of admitting new States, the sub- 
ject assumes an entirely different aspect. Our rights and our 
duties are thefn both different. 

The free States, and all the States, are then at liberty to ac- 
cept, or to reject. When it is proposed to bring new members, 
into this political partnership, the old members have a right to 
say on what terms such new partners are to come in, and what 
they are to bring along with them. In my opinion the people of 
the United States will not consent to bring a new, vastly extensive, 
and slave-holding Country, large enough for half dozen or a dozen 
States into the Union. In my opinion they ought not to con- 
sent to it. Indeed I am altogether at a loss to conceive what 
possible benefit any part of this Country can expect to derive 
from such annexation. All benefit, to any part, is at least doubt- 
ful and uncertain ; the objections obvious, plain, and strong. On 
the general question of Slavery, a great portion of the commu- 
nity is already strongly excited. . The subject has not only at- 
tracted attention as a question, of Politics, but it has struck a far 
deeper toned cord. It has arrested the religious feeling of the 
Country ; it has taken strong hold on the consciences of men. 
He is a rash man, ihdeed, and little conversant with human nature, 
and especially has he a very erroneous estimate of the character 
of the People of this Country, who supposes that a feeling of 
this kind is to be trifled with, or despised. It will assuredly 
. cause itself to be respected. It may be reasoned with, it may be 
made willing, I believe it is entirely willing, to fulfil all existing 
engagementSL, and all existing duties, to uphold and defend the 
Constitution, as it is established, with whatever regrets, about 
some provisioqs, which it does actually contain. But to co-erce 
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it into silence, — to endeavor to restrain its free expression, to 
seek to compress and confine it, warm as it is^ and more heated 
as such endeavors would inevitably render it,— should all this be 
attempted, I know nothing, even in the Constitution, or in the 
Union itself, which would not be endangered by the explosion 
which might follow,. 

I see, therefore, no political necessity for the annexation of 
Texas to the Union ; no advantages to be derived from it ; and 
objections to it, of a strong, and in my judgment, decisive char- 
acter. 

I believe it to be for the interest and happiness of the whole 
Union, to remain as it is, without diminution and without addition. 

Gentlemen, I pass to other subjects. The rapid advance-, 
ment of the Executive authority is a topic which has already 
been alluded to. 

I believe there is serious cause of danger, from this -source. 
I believe the Power of the Executive has increased, is increas- 
ing, and ought now to be brought back within its ancient Con- 
stitutional limits. I have nothing to do with the motives, which 
have led to those acts, which I believe to have transcended the 
boundaries of the Constitution. Good motives may always be 
assumed, as bad motives may always be imputed. Good inten- 
tions will always be pleaded, for every assumption of power ;*- 
but they cannot justify it, even if we were sure that they 
existed. It is hardly too strong to say, that the Constitu- 
tion was made to guard the people against the dangers of 
good intention, real or pretended. When bad intentions are 
boldly avowed, the People will promptly take care of them- 
selves. On the other hand, theywifl always be asked, why 
they should resist, or question, that exercise of power, which 
is so fair in its object, so plausible and patriotic in appearance,, 
and which has the public good alone, confessedly in view ? Hu- 
man beings, we may be assured, will generally exercise power, 
when they can get it ; and they will exercise it most undoubtely, 
in popular Governments, under pretences of public safety, or high 
pubUc interest. It may be very possible, that good intentions do 
really sometimes exist, when Constitutional restraints are disre- 
garded. There are men, in all ages, who mean to exercise pow- 
er usefully ; but who mean to exercise it. They mean to gov- 
ern well ; but they mean to govern. They promise to be kind 
masters ; but they mean to be masters. They think there need 
be but little restraint upon themselves. Their notion of the public 
interest, is apt to be quite closely connected with their own ex- 
ercise of authority. They may not indeed always understand 
their own motives. The love of power may sink too deep in 
their hearts, even for their own scrutiny, and may pass with 
themselves, for mere patriotism and benevolence. 
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A character has been drawn of a very eminent citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts, of the last age, which, though I think it does not en- 
' tirely belong to him, yet very well describes a certain class of 
public men. It was said of this distinguished son of Massachu- 
setts, that in matters of politics and government, he cherished 
the most kind and benevolent feelings towards the whole Earth. 
He earnestly desired to see all nations well governed ; and to 
bring about this happy result, he wished that the United States 
might govern the rest of the world ; that Massachusetts might 
govern the United States ; that Boston might govern Massachu- 
setts ; and as for himself, his own humble ambition would be sat- 
isfied, by governing the little town of Boston. 

I do not intend, Gentlemen, to commit so unreasonable a tres- 
pass on your patience, as to discuss all those cases, in which I 
think Executive power has been unreasonably extended. I shall 
only allude to some of them, and as being earliest in the order of 
time, and hardly second to any other in importance, I mention 
the practice of removal from all offices, high and low, for opin- 
ion's sake, and on the avowed ground of giving patronage to the 
President ; that is to say, of giving him the power of inSuencing 
men's political opinions, and political conduct, by hopes, and by 
fears, addressed directly to their pecuniary interests. The great 
battle on this point, was fought, and was lost, in the Senate of 
the United States, in the last session of Congress, under Mr. 
Adams' administration. After General Jackson was known to 
be elected, and before his term of office began, many important 
offices became vacant, by the usual causes of death and resigna- 
tion. Mr. Adams, of course, nominated persons to fill these 
vacant offices. But a majority of the 'Senate was composed of 
the friends of General Jackson ; and instead of acting on these 
nominations, and filling the vacant offices, with ordinary prompt- 
itude, the nominations were postponed, to a day beyond the 
fourth of March, for the purpose, openly avowed, of giving the 
patronage of the appointments, to the President, who was then 
coming into office. And when the new President entered on his 
office, he withdrew these nominations, and sent in nominations of 
his own friends in their places. I was of opinion then, and am of 
opinion now, that that decision of the Senate went far to unfix the 
proper balance of the Government. It conferred on the President 
the power of rewards for party purposes or personal purposes, with- 
out limit or control. It sanctioned, manifestly, and plainly, that 
exercise of power, which Mr. Madison had said would deserve 
impeachment ; and it completely defeated one great object, which 
we are told the framers of the Constitution contemplated, in 
the manner of forming the Senate ; that is, that the Senate might 
be a body, not changing with the election of a President, and 
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therefore likely to be able to hold, over him, some check or re- 
straint, in regard to bringing his own friends and partizans into 
power with him, and thus rewarding their services to him, at the 
public expense. 

The debates in the Senate, on these questions, were long con- 
tinued and earnest. They were of course in secret session, but " 
the opinions of those members, who opposed this course, have 
all been proved true by the result. The contest was severe and 
ardent, as much so as any that I have ever partaken in ; and I 
have seen some service, in that sort of warfare. 

Gentlemen, when I look back to that eventful moment, when 
I remember who those were, who upheld this claim, for Execu- 
tive power, with so much zeal and devotion, as well as with such 
great and splendid abilities, and when I look round, now, and in- 
quire what has become of these gentlemen, where they have found 
themselves, at last, under the power which they thus helped to 
establish, what has become, now, of all their respect, trust, con- 
fidence, and attachment, how many of them, indeed, have not 
escaped from being broken and crushed, under the weight of the 
wheels of that engine which they themselves set in motion, I feel 
that an edifying lesson may be read, by those, who, in the fresh- 
ness and fulness of party zeal, are ready to confer .the most dan- 
gerous power in the hope that they, and their friends, may bask 
in its sunshine, while enemies only shall be withered by its frown* 

I will not go into the mention of names. I will give no en- 
umeration of persons ; but I ask you to turn your minds back, 
and recollect who the distinguished men were, who supported, in 
the Senate, General Jackson's administration for the two first 
years ; and I will ask you what you suppose they think, now, of 
that power J and that discretion, which ihey so freely confided to 
Executive hands ? What do they think of the whole career of 
that administration, the commencement of which, and indeed the 
existence of which, owed so much to their own great exertions ? 

In addition to the establishment of this power of unlimited and 
causeless removal, another doctrine has been put forth, more 
vague, it is true, but altogether unconstitutional, and tending to 
like dangerous results. In some loose, indefinite, and unknown* 
sense, the President has been called the Representative of the 
whole American People. He has called himself so, repeatedly ; 
and been so denominated by his friends, a thousand times. Acts, 
for which no specific authority has been found, either in the Con- 
stitution or the laws, have been justified on the ground that the 
President is the Representative of the whole American People. 
Certainly, this is not Constitutional language. Certainly, the 
Constitution no where calls the President, the Universal Repre- 
sentative of the People. The Constitutional Representatives of 
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the People are ia the House of Representativ6s, exercising pow- 
ers of legislation. The President is an executive offiQer, ap- 
pointed in a particular manner, and clothed with prescribed and 
limited powers. It may be thought to be of no great conse- 
quence, that the President should call himself, or that others 
should call him, the sole Representative of all the People, al- 
though he has no such appellation, or character in the Constitu- 
tion. But in these matters, vtrords are things. If he is the Peo- 
ple's Reprsentative, and as such may exercise power, without 
any other grant, what is the limit to that power ? And what may 
not an unlimited Represetative of the People do. 

When the Constitution expressly creates Representatives, as 
members of Congress, it regulates, defines, and limits their au- 
thority. 

But if the Executive Chief Magistrate, merely because he is 
the Executive Chief Magistrate, may assume to himself another 
character, and call himself the Representative of the whole Peo- 
ple, what is to limit, or restrain this Representative power in his 
bands ? 

I fear, Gentlemen, that if these pretensions should be contin- 
ued, and justified, we might have many instances of summary 
political logic, such as I once heard, in the House of Represen- 
tatives. A gentleman, not now living, wished very much to vote 
for the establishment of a Bank of the United States. But he 
had always stoutly denied . the Constitutional power of Congress 
to create such a Bank. The country, however, was in a state 
of great financial distress, from which such an Institution, it was 
hoped, might help to extricate it ; and this consideration led the 
worthy member to review his opinions with care and delibera- 
tion. Happily, on such careful and deliberate review, he alter- 
ed his former judgment-. He came, satisfactorily, to the conclu- 
sion that Congress might incorporate a Bank.* The argument 
which brought his mind to this result was short, and so plain and 
obvious, that he wondered how he should so long have overlook- 
ed it. The power, he said, to create a Bank, was either given 
to Congress, or it was not given. Very well. If it was given. 
Congress of course could exercise it ; if it was not given, the 
People still retained it, and, in that case. Congress as the Re- 

J)resentatives of the People, might, upon an emergency, make 
jcee to use it. 

Arguments, and conclusions in substance like these. Gentle- 
men, will not be wanting, if men of great popularity, command- 
ing characters, sustained by powerful parties, and full of good 
intentions towards the public^ may be permitted to call themselves 
the Universal Representatives of the People. 
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But, GentleitfeD, it is the curreneyy the currency of the Coun- 
try, — it is this great subject, so interesting, so vital, to all classes 
of the community, which has been destined to feel the most 
violent assaults of Executive Power. The consequences are 
around us, and upon us. Not unforeseen, not unforetold, here 
they come, bringing distress for the present, and fear and alarm 
for the future. If it be denied, that the present .condition of 
things has ari^n from the President's interference with the Rev- 
enue, the first answer is, that when he did interfere, just such con- 
sequences were predicted. It was then said, and repeated, and 
pressed upon the public attention, that that interference must ne- 
cessarily produce derangement, embarrassment, loss of confi- 
dence and commercial distress. I pray you, Gentlemen, to re- 
cur to the debates of 1832, 1833, and 1834, and then to de- 
cide whose opinions have proved to be correct. When the 
Treasury Experiment was first announced, who supported, and 
who opposed it } Who warned the Country against it ? Who 
were they who endeavored to stay the violence of party, to arrest 
the hand of Executive authority, and to convince the People, 
that this Experiment was delusive ; that its object was merely 
to increase Executive Power, and that its effect, sooner or later, 
must be injurious and ruinous ? 

Gentlemen, it is fair to bring the opinions of political men to 
the test of experience. It is just to judge of them by their meas- 
ures, and their opposition to measures ; and for myself, and those 
political friends with whom 1 have acted, on. this subject of the 
currency, I am ready to abide the test. 

But before the subject of the currency, and its present most 
embarrassing state, is discussed, I invite your attention. Gentle- 
men, to the history of Executive proceedings, connected with it. 
I propose to state to you a series of facts ; not to argue upon 
them, not to mistify them, not to draw any unjust inference from 
them ; but merely to state the case, in the plainest manner, as I 
understand it. And I wish. Gentlemen, that in order to be able to do 
this, in the best and most convincing manner, I had the ability of my 
learned friend, (Mr. Ogden,) whom you have all so often heard, 
and who states his case, usually, in such a manner, that when 
stated, it is already very well argued. 

Let us see, Gentlemen, what the train of occurrences has been, 
in regard to our revenue and finances ; and when these occur- 
rences are stated, I leave to every man the right to decide for 
himself, whether our present difficulties, have, or have not, 
arisen from attempts to extend the Executive authority. In giv- 
ing this detail, I shall be compelled to speak of the late Bank 
of the United States ; but I shall speak of it historically only. 
My opinion of its utility, and of the extraordinry ability and sue- 
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cess, with which M affairs were conducted, for many years be- 
fore the termination of its charter, is well known. I have often 
expressed it, and I have not altered it. But at present I speak 
of the Bank, only as it makes a necessary part in the history of 
events, which I wish now to recapitulate. 

Mr. Adams commenced his administration in March 1825. 
He had been elected by the House of Representatives, and be- 
gan his career, as President, under a strong and powerful oppo- 
sition. From the very first day, he was warmly, even violently, 
opposed in all his measures ; and this opposition, as we all know; 
continued without abatement, either in force or asperity, through 
his whole term of four years. Gentlemen, I am not about to say 
whether this opposition was well or ill-founded, just or umust. I 
only state the fact, as connected with other facts. The Bank of 
ihe United States during these four years of Mr. Adams' adminis- 
tration, was in full operation. It was performing the fiscal duties, 
enjoined on it by its charter ; it had established numerous offices 
— was maintaining a large cirpulation, and transacting a vast busi- 
ness in Exchange. Its character, conduct, and manner of admin- 
istia^ion, were all well known to the whole country. 

Mw there are two or three things worthy of especial notice. 
One is, that during the whole of this heated political controversy, 
from 1825 to ]829,the Party which was endeavoring to produce a 
change of administration, brought no charge of political interfer- 
ence against the Bank of the United States. If any thing, it was 
rather a favorite with the party generally. Certainly, the party, 
as a party, did not ascribe to it undue attachment to other parties, 
or to the then existing administration. 

Another important fact is, that during the whole of the'same 
period, those who had espoused the cause of Gen. Jackson, and 
who sought to bring about a revolution under his name, did not 
propose the destruction of the Bank, or its discontinuance, as 
one of the objects, which were to be accomplished by the in- 
tended revolution. Th^y did not tell the country, that the 
Bank was unconstitutional ; they did not declare it unnecessary ; 
they did not propose to get along without it, when they should 
come into power themselves. If individuals entertained any such 
purposes, they kept them much to diemselves. The party, as a 
party, avowed none such. A third &ct, worthy of all notice, is, 
that during this period, there was no complaint about the state of 
the currency, either by the Country^ generally, or by the party 
then in opposition. 

|n March^ 1829, Gen^. Jackson was inaugurated. He came 
in on professions of Reform. He announced reform of all abu- 
ses to be the great and leading object of his future administration ; 
and in his inaugural address he pointed out the main subjects of 
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this reform. But the Bank was not one of them. It was not 
said the Bank was unconstitutional. It was not said it was un- 
necessary or useless^ It was not said that it had failed to do all 
that had been hoped or expected from it, in regard to the currency. 

In March 1 829, then, the Bank .stood well, very well, with 
the new administration. It was regarded, so far as appears, as 
entirely constitutional, free from political or party taint, and high- 
ly useful. It had, as yet, found no place in the catalogue of 
abuses to be reformed. 

But, Gentlemen, nine months wrought a wonderful change. 
New lights broke forth, before these months had rolled away ; 
and the President in his message to Congress, in Dec. 1829, 
held very different language, and manifested very different pur- 
poses.. 

Although the Bank had then five or six years of its charter un- 
expired, he yet called the attention of Congress, very pointedly, 
to the subject, and declared : — * 

1 . That the constitutionality of the Bank was well doubted by 
many ; 

2. That its utility or expediency was also well doubted ; 

3. That all must admit that it had failed in undertaking p es- 
tablish or maintain a sound and uniform currency ; and 

4. That the true Bank for the use of the Government of the 
United States, would be a Bank, which should be founded on 
the revenues and credit of the Government itself. 

These propositions appeared to me, at the time, as very ex- 
traordinary, and the^ last one as very sitartling. A Bank, founded 
on the revenue and credit of the Government, and managed and 
administered by the Executive, was a conception, wl;iich I had 
supposed no man, holding the Chief Executive Power in his v 
own hands, would venture to put forth. 

But the question now is, what had wrought this great change 
of feeling and of purpose in regard to the Bank ? What events 
had occurred, between March and December, that should have 
caused the Bank, so constitutional, so useful, so peaceable, and 
so safe an institution, in the first of these months, to start up into 
the character of a monster, and become so horrid and dangerous, 
in the last i 

Gentlemen, let us see what the events were, which had inter- 
vened. 

Gen. Jackson was elected in December 1828. His term was 
to begin in March 1829. A session of Congress took place, 
therefore, between his election and the commencement of his 
administration. 

Now, Gentlemen, the truth is, that during this session, and a 
little before the commencement of the new administration, a dis- 
position was manifested by political men to interfere with^ the 
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management of the Bank. Members of Congress undertook to 
nominate or recommend individuals as Directors in the Branch- 
es, or offices, of the Bank. They were kind enough, sometimes, 
to make out whole lists, or tickets, and to send them to Philadel-* 
pbia, containing the names of those whose appointments would 
be satisfactory to Gen. Jackson's friends. Portions of the cor- 
respondence, on these subjects, has been published in some of 
the voluminous reports, and other documents, connected with the 
Bank, but perhaps have not been generally heeded or noticed. At 
first, the Bank merely declined, as gently as possible, complying 
with these and similar requests. But like applications *begai to 
show themselves from many quarters, and a very^marked case arose 
as early as June, 1829; Certain members of the Legislature of 
New Hampshire applied for a change in the Presidency of the 
Branch, which was established in that state. A member of the 
Senate of the.United States, wrote, both to the President of the 
Bank, and to the Secretary of the Treasury, strongly recom- 
mending a change, and, in bis letter to the Secretary, hinting 
very distinctly at political considerations, as the ground of the 
movement. Other officers in the service of the Government 
took an interest in the matter, and urged a change ; and the Sec- 
retary himself wrote to the Bank, suggesting and recommending 
it. The time had come, then, for the Bank to take its position. 
It did take it ; and in my judgment, if it had not acted as it did 
act, not only would those who had the care of it, been most high- 
ly censurable, but a claim would have been yielded to, entirely 
inconsistent with a goverment of laws, and subversive of the very 
foundations of Republicanism j 

A long correspondence between the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the President of the Bank ensued. The Directors de- 
termined that they would not surrender either their rights or theii; 
duties to the ^control or supervision of the Executive Govern- 
ment. They said they had never appointed Directors of their 
Branches on political grounds, and they would not remove them 
on such grounds. They had avoided poUtics. They had sought 
for men j)f business, capacity, fidelity, and experience in the 
management of pecuniary concerns. They owed duties, they 
said, to the Government, which they meant to perform, faithfully 
and impartially, under all administrations ; and they owed duties 
to the stock-holders of the Bank, which required them to disre- 
gard political considerations in their appointments. This cor- 
respondence ran along into the fall of the year,, and finally termi- 
nated in a stern and unanimous declaration, made by the Directors, 
and transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, that the Bank 
would continue to be independently administered, and that the 
Directors, once for all, refused to submit to the supervision of 
the Executive authority, in any of its branches, in the appoint- 
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inent of local directqrs and agents. This resolution decided the 
character of the future. Hostility towards the Bank, thence- 
forward became the settled policy of the Government ; and the 
Message of December, 1829, was the clear announcement of 
that policy. If the Bank had appointed those Directors, thus 
recommended by members of Congress, if it had submitted all 
its appointments to the supervision of the Treasury ; if it had 
removed the President of the New Hampshire Branch ; if it 
had, in all things, showed itself a complying, political, party 
machine, instead of an independent institution ;-^if it had done' 
this, I l^ave all men to judge whether such an entire change of 
opinion, as to its constitutionality, its utility, and its good effects 
on the currency, would have happened between March and De- 
cember. 

From the moment in which the Bank asserted its independence 
of Treasury cotitrol, and its elevation above mere party purposes, 
down to the end of its charter, and down even to the present 
day, it has been the subject, to which the selectest phrases of 
party denunciation have been plentifully applied. 

But Congress manifested no disposition to establish a Treasury 
Bank. On the contrary, it was satisfied, and so was the country 
most unquestionably, with the BaQk then existing. In the sum- 
misr of 1832, Congress passed an act for continuing the charter 
of the Bank, by strong majorities in both Houses. In the House 
of Representatives, I think, two thirds of the members voted for 
the Bill. The President gave it his negative ; and as there were 
not two thirds of the Senate, though a large majority were for it, 
the Bill failed, to become a law. 

But it was not enough that a continuance of the charter of 
the Bank wasthu^ refused. It had the Deposite of the public 
money, and this it was entitled to by law, for the few years 
which yet remained of its chartered term. But this it was 
determined it should not enjoy. At the commencement of 
the session of 1832-3, a grave and sober doubt was expressed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in his oIEcial communica- 
tion, whether the public monies were safe in the custody of 
the Bank ! I confess. Gentlemen, when I look back to this 
suggestion^ thus ofScially made, so serious in its import, so 
unjust, if not well founded', and so greatly injurious to the credit 
of the Bank, and injurious, indeed, to the credit of the whole 
country, I cannot but wonder that any man of intelligence and 
character should have been willing to make it. I read in it, how- 
ever, the first lines of another chapter. I saw an attempt was now 
to be made to remove the Deposites, and such an attempt was 
made that very session. But Congress was not to be prevailed 
upon to accomplish the end by its own authority. It was well 
ascertained that neither House would consent to it. The House 
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of Representatives, indeed, at the heel of the session, decided 
against the proposition by a very large majority* 

The Legislative authority having been thus invokbd, and in- 
voked in vain, itwas resolved to stretch farther the long arm of 
Executive power, and by that arm to reach and strike the victim. 
It so happened that I was in this city in May, 1833, and here 
learned, from a very authentic source, that the Deposites would 
be removed by the President's order ; and in June, as afterwards 
appeared, that order was given. 

Now it is obvious. Gentleman, that thus far the changes in our 
financial and fiscal system were effected, not by Congress, but 
by the Executive ; not by law, but by the will and the power of 
the President. Congress would have continued the charter 
of the Bank ; but the President negatived the Bill. Congress 
was of opinion that the Deposites ought not to be removed ; but 
the President removed them. Nor was this all. The public 
moneys being withdrawn from the custody which the law had 
provided, by Executive power alone, that same power selected 
the places for their future keeping. Particular Banks, existing 
under State charters, were chosen. With these, especial and par- 
ticular arrangements were made, and the public moneys were der 
posited in their vaults. Henceforward these selected Banks 
'were to operate on the revenue and credit of the Government ; 
and thus the o|*iginal scheme, promulgated in the Annual Mes- 
sage of December 1829, was substantially carried into efi!ect. 
Here were Banks chosen by the Treasury ; all the arrangements 
made with them, made by the Treasury ; a set of duties pre- 
scribed to be performed by them to the Treasury, and these 
Banks were to hold the whole proceeds of the public revenue. 
In all this Congress had neither part nor lot. No law had caus- 
ed the removal of the Deposites ; no law had authorised the 
teiection of Deposite State Banks ; no law had prescribed the 
serms, on which the revenues should be pls^ced in such Bapks. 
From the beginning of the chapter to the end, it was all Execu- 
tive Edict. And, now. Gentlemen, I ask if it be not most 
remarkable, that in a country professing to be under a Gov- 
ernment of laws, such great and important changes in one 
of its most essential and vital interests, should be brought 
about without any change of law, without any enactment of 
the Legislature whatever ? Is such a power trusted to the 
Executive of any Government, in which the Executive is sepa- 
rated by clear and well-defined lines, from the Legislative 
Department ? The currency of the country stands on the 
same general ground as the commerce of the country. Both are 
intimately connected, and both are subjects of legal, not of Exe- 
cutive, regulation. 
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It is worthy of notice, that the writers of the Federalist, io 
discussing the powers which the Constitution conferred on the 
President, made it matter of commendation, that it withdraws this 
subject altogether from his gra^p. ^^ He can prescribe no rules," 
say they, ^^ concerning the commerce or currency of the coun- 
try." And so we have heen all taught to think, under all former 
administrations. But we hdve now seen, that the President, and 
the President alone, does prescribe the rule concerning the cur- 
rency. He makes it, and he alters it. He makes one rule for 
one branch of the revenue,, and another rule for another. He 
makes one rule for the citizen of one State, and another for the 
citizen of another State. This, it is certain, is one part of the 
Treasury order of July last. 

But at last Congress interferred, and undertook to regulate the 
Deposites of the public Moneys. It passed the law of July, 1836 
placing the subject under legal control, restraining the power of 
the Executive, subjecting the Banks to liabilities and duties, .on 
the one hand, and securing them against Executive favoritism on 
the other. But this law contained another important provision ; 
which was that all the money in the Treasury, beyond what was 
necessary for the current expenditures of the Government, 
should be deposited with the States. This measure passed both 
Houses by very unusual majorities, yet it hardly escaped a veto. 
It obtained only a cold ^assent, a slow, reluctant and hesitating 
approval ; and an early "moment was seized to array against it a 
long list of objections. But the law passed. The money in the 
Treasury, beyond the sum of five millions, was to go to the 
States ; it has so gone, and the Treasury for the present is re- 
lieved from the burden of a surplus. But now observe other co- 
incidences. In the Annual Message of December 1835, the 
President quoted the fact of the rapidly increasing sale of the 
Public Lands as proof of high national prosperity. He alluded 
to that subject, certainly with much satisfaction, and apparently 
in something of the tone of exultation. There was nothing said 
about monopoly, not a word about speculation, not a word about 
over issues of paper, to pay for the lands. All was prosperous, 
all was full of evidence of a wise administration of Government, 
all was joy and triumph. 

But the idea of a deposite or distribution of the surplus money 
with the people suddenly damped this effervescing happiness. 
The color of the rose was gone, and every thing now looked 
gloomy and black. Now no more felicitation or congratulation, 
on account of the rapid sales of the Public Lands ; no more of 
this most decisive proof of national prosperity and happiness. 
The Executive muse takes up a melancholy strain. She sings 
of monopolies, of speculation, of worthless paper, of loss both of 
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land and money, of the multiplication of Banks, and the danger 
of paper issues ; and the end of the canto, the catastrophe, is 
that lands shall no .longer be sold but for gold and silver alone. 
The object of all this is clear enough. It was to dininish the in* 
come from the public lands. But no desire for such a diroinu- 
tion had been manifested, so long as the money was supposed to 
be likely to remain in the Treasury. But a growing conviction 
that some other disposition must be made of the surplus, awaken- 
ed attention to the means o( preventing that surplus. 

Toward the end of the last session, Gentlemen, a proposition 
was brough forward in Congress for such an alteration of the law, 
as should admit payment for Public Lands to be made in nothing 
but gold and silver. The mover voted for his own proposition ; 
but I do not recollect that any other member concurred in the 
vote. The proposition was rejected at once ; but, as in other 
cases, that which Congress refused to do, the Executive power 
did. Ten days after Congress adjourned, having had this mat- 
ter before it, and having refused to act upon it, by making any 
alteration in the existing laws, a Treasury order was issued, com- 
manding th)t very thing to be done, which Congress had been 
requested to do, and had refused to do. Just as in the case of 
the removal of the Deposites, the Executive power acted, in this 
case also, against the known, well understood, and recently ex- 

Eressed will of the Representatives of the People. There never 
as been a moment when the Legislative will would have sanc- 
tioned the object of that order. Probably never a moment in 
which any twenty individual members of Congress would have 
concurred in it. The act was done, without the assent of Con- 
gress, and against the well known opinion of Congress. That 
act, altered the law of the land, or purported to alter it, against the 
well known will of the law making power. 

For one, I confess, I see no authority whatever in the Con- 
stitution, or in any law, for this Treasury order. Those who 
have undertaken to maintain it, have placed it on grounds, not 
only different, but inconsistent and contradictory. The reason 
which one gives, another rejects ; one confutes, what another 
argues. With one it is the joint resolution of IS 16 which gave 
the authority ; with another it is the law of 1820 ; with a >third 
it is the general superintending power of the President ; and 
this last argument, since it resolves itself into mere power, with- 
out stopping to point out the sources V)f that power, is not only 
the shortest, but in truth the most just. He is the most sensible, 
as well as the most candid reasoner, in my opinion, who places 
this Treasury order on the ground of the pleasure of the Execu- 
tive, and stops there. I regard the joint Resolution of 1816 as 
mandatory ; as prescribing a legal rule ; as putting this subject. 
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in which all have so deep an interest, beyond the caprice, or the 
arbitrary pleasure, or the discretion, of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I believe there is not the slightest legal authority,, 
either in that officer,' or in the President, to make a distinction, 
and to say that paper may be received for debts at the Custom 
House, but that gold and silver only shall be received at the 
Land Offices. And now for the sequel. 

At the commencement of the last session, as you know, Gen^- 
tlemen, a Resolution was brought forward in the Senate for an- 
nulling and abrogating this order, by Mr. Ewing, a gentleman of 
much intelligence, of sound principles, of vigorous and* energetic 
character, whose loss from the service of the country,.! regard 
as a public misfortune. The Whig members all supported this 
Resolution, and all the, members, I believe, with the exception 
of some five or six, were very anxious, in some way, to get rid of 
the Treasury Order. But Mr. Ewing's Resolution was too direct. 
It was deemed a pointed and ungracious attack on Executive poli- 
cy. Therefore it must be softened, modified, qualified, made 
to sound less harsh to the ears of men in power, and to assume 
a plausible, polished, inoffensive character. It was accordingly 
put into the plastic hands of friends of the Executive to be 
moulded and fashioned, so that it might have the effect of 
ridding the country of the obnoxious order, and yet not appear 
to question Executive infallibility. All this did not answer. 
The late President is not a man to be satisfied with soft words ; 
and he saw in th^ measure, even as it passed the two Houses, a 
substantial repeal of the order. He is a man of boldness, and 
decision; and he respects boldness and decision, in others. 
If you are his friend, he expects no flinching ; and if you are his 
adversary, he respects you none the less, for carrying ypur oppo- 
sition to the full limits of honorable warfare. Gentlemen, I most 
sincerely regret the course of the President, in regard to this 
bill,* and certainly most highly disapprove it. But I do not suf- 
fer the mortification of having attempted to disguise and garnish 
it, in order, to make it acceptable, and of still finding it thrown 
back in my face. All that was obt^iined by this ingenious, diplo- 
matic, and over-courteous mode of enacting a law, was a re- 
sponse frpm the President and the Attorney General, that the 
Bill in question was obscure, ill-penned, and not easy to be 
understood. The Bill therefore was neither approved, nor 
negatived. If it had been approved, the Treasury order would 
have been annulled, though in a clumsy and objectionable man- 
ner. If it had been, negatived, and returned to Congress, 
no doubt it would have been passed by two thirds of both 
Houses, and in that way become a law, and abrogated the 
order. But it was not approved, it was not returned ; it 
was retained. It had passed the Senate in season ; it had been 
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seat %o the House in season ; but there it was suffered to lie so long 
without being called up, that it was completely in the power of 
the President, when it finally passed that body ; since he is not 
obliged to return Bills, which he does not approve, if not present- 
ed to him ten days before the end of the Session. The jBill was 
lost, therefore, and the Treasury order remains in force. Here 
again the Representatives of the People, in both Houses of Con- 
gress, by majorities almost unprecedented, endeavored to abolish 
this obnoxious order. On hardly any subject indeed, has opinion 
been so unanimous, either in, or out of Congress. Yet the order 
remains. 

And now, Gentlemen, I ask you, and I ask all men who have 
not voluntarily surrendered all power and all right of thinking for 
themselves, whether, from 1832 to the present moment, the 
Executive authority has not effectually superseded the power of 
Congress, thwarted the will of the Representives of the People, 
and even of the People jihemselves, and taken the whole subject 
of the currency into its own grasp ? In 1832, Congress desired to 
continue the Bank of tho United States, and a majority of the Peo- 
ple desired it also ; but the President opposed it, and his will 
prevailed. In 1833, Congress refused to reriiove the Deposites ; 
the President resolved upon it, however, and his will prevailed. 
Congress has never been willing to make a Bank, founded on the 
money and credit of the Government, and administered, of course, 
by Executive hands ; but this was the President's object, and he 
attained it, in a great measure, by the Treasury selection of De- 

Eosite Banks. In this particular, therefore, to a great extent, 
is will prevailed. In 1836, Congress refused to confine the 
receipis for public lands to gold and silver ; but the President 
willed it, and his will prevailed. In 1837, both Houses of Con- 
gress, by more than two thirds, passed a Bill for restoring the for- 
mer state of things by annuling' the Treasury Order ; but the 
President willed, notwithstanding, that the order should remain 
in force, and his will again prevailed. I repeat the question, 
therefore, and I would put it earnestly to every intelligent man, 
to every lover of our Constitutional Liberty — are we under the 
dominion of the Law ? or has the effectual government of the 
Country, at le^st in all that regards the great interest of the 
currency, been in a single hand ? 

Gentlemen, I have done with the narrative of events and mea- 
sures. I have done with the history of these successive stejis 
in the progress of Executive power, towards a complete control 
over the revenue and the currency. 

The result is now all before us. These pretended reforms, 
these e?ttraordinary exercises of power from an extraordinary zeal 
for the good of the People^ — what have they brought us to ? 

In 1829, the currency was declared to be neither sound nor 
uniform ; a proposition, in my judgment, altogether at variance 
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with the fact, because I do not believe there ever was a coun-* 
try, of equal extent, in which paper formed any part of the cir- 
culation, that possessed a currency so sound, so uniforni, so <:bn- 
venient, and so perfect in all respects, as the currency of this 
Country, at the moment of the delivery of that message, in 1829. 

But how is it now ? Where has the improvement brought it ? 
What has reform done ? What has the great cry for hard money 
accomphshed ? Is the currency uniform now ? Is money in 
New Orleans now as good, or nearly so, as money in New York ? 
Are exchanges at par, or only at the same low rates, as in 1829, 
and other years ? Every one here knows that all the benefits qf 
this experiment are but injury and oppressioh ; all this reform, 
but aggravated distress. . . 

And as to the soundness of the currency, how does that stand ? 
Are the causes of alarm less now than in 1829 ? Is there less 
Bank paper in circulation ? Is there less fear of a general catas- 
trophe ? Is property more secure, or industry more certain of 
Its reward ? We all know. Gentlemen, that during-all this pre- 
tended warfare against all Banks, Banks have vastly increased. ' 
Millions upon millions of Bank paper have been added to the 
circulation. Every where, and nowhere so much qs where the^ 
present administration, and its measures, have been most zeal- 
ously supported, Banks have multiplied under State authority, 
since the decree was made that the Bank of the United States 
should be sufTej'ed to expire. Look at Mississippi, Missouri, Louis- ' 
iana, Virginia, and other States. Do we not see that Banking capi- 
tal and Bank paper are enormously increasing ? The opposition 
to Banks, therefore, so much professed, whether it be real, or 
whether itrbe but pretended, has not restrained either their num- 
ber or their issues of paper. Both have vastly increased. 

And now a word or two. Gentlemen, upon this hard money 
scheme, and the fancies, and the delusions, to which it has given 
birth. Gentlemen, this is a subject of delicacy, and one which it 
is difficult to treat with sufficient caution, in a popular and occa- 
sional address like this. I profess to be a bullionisty in the usual 
and accepted sense of that word. I am for a solid specie basis 
for our circulaticfh, ^d for specie as a part of the circulation, 
so far as it may be practicable and convenient. I am for giving 
no value to paper, merely as paper. I abhor paper ; that is to. 
say irredeemable paper, paper that may not be converted into 
gold or silver at the will of the holder. But while I hold to all 
this, I believe, also, that an exclusive gold and silver circulation 
is an utter impossibility in the present state of this couiitry, and of 
the world. We shall none of us ever see it ; and it is cre;dulily 
and folly, in my opinion, to act under any such hope or expecta- 
tion. The States will make Banks, and these will issue paper ; 
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and the longer the Government of the United States seglects \tA 
duty in regard to measures for regulating the currency, the great- 
ef^ will be the amount of Bank paper, overspreading the country. 
Of this I entertain not a particle of doubt. 

While I thus hold to the absolute and indispensable necessity 
of gold and silver, as the foundation of our circulation, I yet 
Aink nothing more absurd and preposterous, than unnatural and 
strained efforts to import specie. There is but so much specie 
in the world, and its amount can not be greatly or suddenly in- 
creased. Indeed there are reasons for supposing that its amount 
has recently diminished, by the quantity used in manufactures, 
and by the diminished products of the mineis. The existing 
amount of specie however must support the paper circulations, 
and the systems of currency, not of the United States only, but 
of other nations also. One of its great uses is to pass from coun* 
try to country, for the purpose of settling occasional balances in 
commercial transactions. It always finds its way, naturally and easi- 
ly, to places, whereit is needed for these uses. But to take extraor- 
dinary pains to bring it, where the course of trade does not bring it, 
where the state of debt and credit does not require it to be, and 
then to endeavor, by unnecessary and injurious regulations. Trea- 
sury orders, accumulations at the Mint, and other contrivances, 
Acre to retain it, is a course of policy, bordering, as it appears to 
me, on political insanity. It is boasted that we have seventy-five 
or eighty millions of specie now in the country. But what more 
senseless, what more absurd than this boast, if there is a balance 
against us abroad, of which payment is desired, sooner than re- 
mittances of our own products are likely to make that payment } 
What more miserable than to boast of having that, which is not 
ours, — which belongs to others, and which the convenience of 
others, and our own convenience, also, requires that they should 
possess ? I( Boston were in debt to New York, would it be 
wise in Boston, instead of paying its debt, to contrive all pos- 
sible means of obtaining specie from the New York Banks, 
and hoarding it at home ? And yet this, as I think, would be 
precisely as sensible as the course, which the Government of 
the United States at present pursues. We have, without all 
doubt, a great amount of specie in the country, but it does not 
answer its accustomed end, it does not perform its proper 
duty. It neither goes abroad to settle balances against us^ and 
thereby quiet those who have demands upon us ; nor is it so 
disposed of at home, as to sustain the circulation, to the extent 
which the circumstances of the times require. A great part of 
it is in the western Banks, in the Land Offices, on the roads 
throug;h the Wilderness, on the passages over the Lakes, from the 
Land Offices to the Deposite Banks, and from the Deposite 
Banks back to the Land Offices. Another portioi\ is in the 
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bands of buyers and sellers of specie ; of men' in the West, who 
sell Land Offic6 mon^y to the new settlers for a high premium. 
Another portion, again, is kept in, private hands, to be used when 
circumstances shall tempt to the purchase of lands. And, Gen- 
tlemen, I am inclined to think, so loud has been the cry about 
hard mopey, and so sweeping the denunciation of all paper, that 
private holding, or hoarding, prevails to some extent, in different 

f)arts of the Country. These eighty millions of specie, there- 
ore really do us little good. We are weaker in our circulation, 
I have no doubt, our credit is feebler, money is scarcer with us, 
at this moment, than if twenty millions of this specie were ship- 
ped to Europe, and general confidence thereby restored. 

Gentlemen, I will not say, that some degree of pressure might 
not have come upon us, if the Treasury order had* not issued. 
I will not say, that there has not been over-trading, and over- 
production, and a too great expansion of Bank circulation. This 
may all be so, and the last mentioned evil, it was easy to foresee, 
was likely to happen, when the United States discontinued their 
own Bank. But what I do say is, that acting upon the state of 
things as it actually existed, and is now actually existing, the 
Treasury order has been, and now is, productive of great distress* 
It acts upon a state of things, which gives extraordinary force 
to its stroke, and extraordinary point to its sting. It arrests 
specie, when the free use and circulation of specie are most im- 
portant ; it cripples the Banks, at a moment when the Banks, more 
than ever, ne^d all their means. It makes the merchant unable 
to remit, when remittance is necessary for his own credit, and for 
the general adjustment of commercial balances. I am not now 
discussing the general question, whether prices must not come 
down, and adjust themselves, anew, to the amount of bullion, 
existing, in Europe and America. I am dealing only with the 
measures of our own Government, on the subject of the currency^ 
and I insist that these measures have been most unfortunate, and 
most ruinious on the ordinary means of our circulation, at home, 
and on our ability of remittance abroad. 

Their effects, too, by deranging and misplacing the specie, whicb 
is in the country, are most disastrous on domestic exchanges. Let 
him who has lent an ear to all these promises of a more uniform' 
currency, see how he can now sell his draft on New Orleans, or 
Mobile. Let the northern manufacturers and mechanics, those 
who have sold the products of their labor to the South, and here- 
tofore realized the prices, with little loss of exchange, let them 
try present facilities. Let them see what reform of the currency^ 
• has done for them. Let them inquire, whether in this respect, 
their condition is better or worse than it was five or six years ago*^ 

Gentlemen, I hold this disturbance of the measure of value, 
and the means of payment, and exchange, this derangement, and,. 
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if I may so say, this violation of the currency, to be one of the 
most unpardonable of political faults. He who tampers with the 
currency, robs labor of its bread. He panders, indeed, to greedy 
capital, which is keen-sighted, and may shift for itself; but he 
I beggars labor, which is honest, unsuspecting, and too busy with 

the present to calculate for the future. The prosperity of the 

working classes lives, moves, and has its « being in established 

credit and a steady medium of payment. All sudden changes 

' destroy it. Honest iijdustry never comes in for any part of the 

' spoils in that scramble, which takes place, when the currency of 

a country is disordered. Did wild schemes and projects ever 
benefit the industrious ? Did irredeemable Bank paper ever 
enrich the laborious ? Did violent fluctuations ever do good to 
him, who depends on his daily labor for his daily bread r Cer- 
tainly never. AH these things may gratify greediness for sudden 
gain, or tlie rashness of daring speculation ; but they can bring 
nothing but injury and distress to the homes of patient industry 
and honest labor. Who are they that profit by the present state 
of things ? They are not the many, but the few. They are 
speculators, brokers, dealers in money, and lenders of money, at 
exorbitant interest. Small capitalists are crushed, and their 
F ^ means, being dispersed, as usual, in various parts of the country, 

^ and this miserable policy having destroyed exchanges, they have 

' no longer either money or credit. And all classes of labor par- 

take", and must partake in the same calamity. And what con- 
solation for all this, is it, that the public lands are paid for in 
specie ? That whatever embarra3sment and distress pervade the 
' country, the western wilderness is thickly sprinkled over with 

eagles and dollars ? That gold goes weekly from Milwauckie and 
Chicago to Detroit, and back again from Detroit to Milwauckie 
and Chicago, and performs similar feats of egress and regress, in 
many other instances, in the Western States? It is remarkable 
enough, that with all this sacrifice of general convenience, with 
all this sky-rending clamor for government payments in specie, 
Government, after all, never ^gets a dollar. So far as I know, the 
United States have not now a single specie dollar in the world. 
If they have where is it ? The gold and silver collected at the 
Land Offices is sent to the Deposite Banks, it is there placed to 
the credit of the Government, and thereby becomes the property 
of the Bank. The whole revenues of the Government, there- 
fore, after all, consists in mere Bank credits ; that very sort of 
security, which the friends of the administration have so much 
denounced. 

Remember, Gentlemen, in the midst of this deafening din 
against all Banks, that if it shall create such a panic, or such 
alarm, as shall shut up the Banks, it will shut up the Treasury of 
the United States also. 
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Gentlemen, I would not willingly be a prophet of ill. I most 
devoutly wish to see a better state of things ; and I believe the 
repeal of the Treasury order would tend, very much, to bring 
about that better state of things. ' And I am of opinion, Gentle- 
men, that the order will be repealed. I thmk it must be repealed. 
I think the East, West, North, and South will demand its repeal. 
But, Gentlemen, I feel it my duty to say, that if I should be disap- 
pointed in this expectation, I see no immediate relief to the dis- 
tresses of the community. , I greatly fear, even, that the worst 
is not yet. I look for severer distresses ; for extreme difficulties 
in exchange ; for far greater incbnvenier\ces in remittance, and 
for a sudden fall in prices. Our condition is one, which is not to 
be tampered with, and the repeal of the Treasury Order, being 
something which Government can do, and which will do good, 
the public voice is right in demanding that repeal. It is true, 
if repealed now, the relief will come late. Nevertheless its 
repeal or abrogation is a thing to be insisted on, and pursued, 
till it shall be accompHshed. This Executive control over the 
currency, this power of discriminating, by Treasury order, be- 
tween one, roan's debt, and another man's debt, is a thing not 
to be endured in a free country ; and it should be the con 
stant, persisting demand of all true Whigs, — " rescind the illegal 
Treasury order, restore the rule of the law, place all branches of 
the Revenue on the same grounds, make men's rights equal, and 
leave the Government of the Country, where the Constitution 
leaves it, in the hands of the Representatives of the People in 
Congress." This point should never be surrendered, or com- 
promised. Whatever is established, let it be equal, and let it be 
legal. Let men know, to day, what money may be required of 
them tomorrow. Let the rule be open and public, on the pages 
of the Statute Book, not a secret, in the Executive breast. 

Gentlemen, in the session which has now just closed, I have 
done my utmost to effect a direct and immediate repeal of the 
Treasury order. 

I have voted for a Bill, anticipating the payment of the French 
and Neapolitan Indemnities, by an advance from the Treasury. 

I have voted with great satisfaction for the restoration of du- 
ties on goods destroyed in the great conflagration in this City. 

I have voted for a deposite, with the States, of the surplus 
which- may be in the Treasury at the eijid of the year. All these 
measures have failed ; and it is for you, and for our fellow-citi- 
zens throughout the country, to decide whether the public inter- 
est would, or would not, have been promoted by their success. 

But I find. Gentlemen, that I am committing an unpardonable 
trespass on your indulgent patience. I will pursue these remarks 
BO farther. And yet I cannot persuade myself to take leave of you, 
without reminding you, with the utmost deference and respect, of 
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the important part assigned to you in the political concerns of 
your country, and of the great influence of your opinions, your 
example, and your efforts, upon the g.eneral prosperity and hap- 
piness. 

Whigs of New York ! Patriotic Citieens of this great roe- 
tropoHs ! — Lovers of Constitutional Liberty, bound by interest, 
and by affection to the Institutions of your Country, Americans 
in heart and in principle ! — You are ready, I am sure, to fiulfil 
all the duties, imposed upon you by your situation, and demanded 
of you by your country. You have a central position ; your City 
is the point from which intdligenpe emanates, and spreads in all 
directions, over the whole land. Every hour carries reports 
of your sentiments and opinions to the verge of thp Union. You 
cannot escape the responsibility, which circumstances have 
thrown upon you. You must live and act, on a broad and conspic* 
nous theatre, either for good or for evil, to your country. You 
cannot shrink away from your public duties ; you cannot obscure 
yourselves, nor bury your talent. In the common welfare^ in the 
common prosperity, in the common glory of Americans, you 
have a stake, of value not to be cal<^ulated. Yon have an interest 
in the preservation of the Union, of the Constitution, and of the 
true principles of the Government, which no man can estimate. 
You act for yourselves, and for the generations that are to come 
rafter you ; and those who, ages hence, shall bear your nameS| 
Jind partake your blood, will feel in their political and social con* 
dition, the consequences of the manner in which you discharge 
jour political duties. 

Having fulfilled then, on your part and on mine, though feebly 
.^nd imperfectly on mine, the offices^ of kindness and mutual re* 
^ard, required by this occasion, shall we not use it to a higher 
;and nobler purpose ? Shall we not by this friendly meeting, 
refresh our patriotism, rekindle our love' of Constitutional Lib- 
>erty, and strengthen our resolutions of public duty f Shall we 
not, in all honesty and sincerity, with pure and disinterested 
love of Country, as Americans, looking back to the renown of 
our ancestors, and looking 'forward to the interests of our pos^ 
terity, here, to night, pledge, our mutual faith, to hold on, to the 
last, to our professed principles, to the doctrines of true liberty, 
and to the Constitution of the Country, let who will prove true, or 
who will prove recreant ? Whigs of New York ! I meet you in 
advance, and give you my pledge, for my own performance of 
these duties, without qualification and without reserve. Whether 
in public life or in private life, in the Capitol or at home, 1 mean 
never to desert them. I mean never to forget that I have a 
country, to which I am bound by a thousand ties ; and the stone 
which is to lie on the ground that shall cover me, shall not bear 
4ie name of a son ungrateful to his native land. 
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Mr. President: I am opposed to the doctrines of the message, to the 
bill, and to the amendment of the member from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Calhoun.] In all these, I see nothing for the relief of the country; but I do 
see, as I think, a question involved, the -importance of which transcends 
all the interest of the present occasion. 

It is my purpose to state that question; to present it, as well to the coun- 
try as to the Senate; to show the length and breadth of it, as a question of 
practical politics, and in its bearing on the powers of the Government; to ex- 
hibit its importance, and to ejc press my own opinions in regard to it. 

A short recital of events and occurrences will show how this question has 
arisen. 

The Government of the United States completed the forty-eighth 3'ear of 
its existence, under the present constitution, on the third day of March last. 
During this whole period, it has felt itself bound to take proper care of the 
currency of the country; and no administration has admitted this obligation, 
more clearly or more frequently, than the last. For the fulfilment of this 
acknowledged duty, as well as to accomplish other useful purposes, a national 
bank has been maintained for forty, out of these forty-eight years. Two 
institutions of this kind have been created by law: one, commencing in 1791, 
and limited to twenty years, and expiring, therefore, in 1811; the other, 
commencing in 1816, with a like term of duration, and ending, therefore, in 
1836. Both these institutions, each in its time, accomplished their purposes, 
so far as currency was concerned, to the general satisfaction of the country. 
But before the last bank expired, it had the misfortune to become obnoxious 
to the late administration. 1 need not, at present, speak of the causes of 
this hostility. My purpose only requires a statement of that fact, as an im- 
portant one in the chain of occurrences. The late President's dissatisfac- 
tion of the bank was intimated in his first annual message, that is to say, in 
1829. But the bank stood very well with the country, the President's known 
and growing hostility notwithstanding; and in 1832, four years before its 
charter was to expire, both Houses of Congress passed a bill for its contin- 
uance; there being in its favor a large majority of the Senate, and a 
larger majority of the House of Representatives. The bill, however, 
was negatived by the President. In 1833, by an order of the President, 
the public moneys were removed from iUe custody of the bank, and were de- 
posited with certain selected State banks. This removal was accompanied 
with the most confident declarations and assurances, put forth in every form, 
by the President and the Secretary of the Treasury, that these State banks 
would not only prove safe depositories of the public money, but that they 
would also furnish the country with as good a currency as it ever had en- 



joyed, and probably a better; and would also accomplish all that could be 
wished, iii regard to domestic exchanges. The substitution of State banks 
for a national institution, for the discharge of these duties, was that operation, 
which has become known, and is likely to be long remembered, as the 
"Experiment." 

For some years, all was said to go on extremely well, although it seemed 
plain enough to a great part of the community that the system was radically 
vicious; that its operations were all inconvenient, clumsy, and wholly inade- 
quate to the proposed ends; and that, sooner or later, there must be an ex- 
plosion. The administration, however, adhered to its experiment. The 
more it was complained of, the louder it was praised. Its commendation was 
one of the standing topics of all official communications; and in his last mes- 
sage, in December, 1836, the late President was more than usually emphatic 
upon the great success of his attempts to improve the currency, and the 
happy results of the experiment upon the important business of exchange* 
But a reverse was at hand. The ripening gloHes of the experiment were 
soon to meet a dreadful blighting. In the early part of May last, these banks 
all stopped payment. This event, of course, produced great distress in* the 
country, and it produced also singular embarrassment to the administration. 
The present administration was then only two months old; but it had 
already become formally pledged to maintain the policy of that which had 
gone before it. The President had avowed his purpose of treading in the 
footsteps of his predecessor. Here, then, was difficulty. Here was a politi- 
cal knot, to be either untied or cut. The experiment had failed, and failed, 
as it was thought, so utterly and hopelessly, that it could not be tried again. 
What, then, was to be done ? Committed against a Bank of the United 
States in the strongest manner, and the substitute, from which so much was 
expected, having disappointed all hopes, what was the administration to do ? 
Two distinct classes of duties had been performed, in times past, by the 
Bank of the United States; one more immediately to the Government, the 
other to the community. The first, was the safe-keeping and the transfer, 
when required, of the public moneys; the other, the supplying of a sound 
and convenient paper currency, of equal credit all over the country, and 
everywhere equivalent to specie, and the giving of most important facilities 
to the operations of exchange. These objects were highly important, and 
their most perfect accomplishment by the experiment had been promised, 
from 'the first. The State banks, it was declared, could perform all these 
duties, and should perform them. But the "experiment" came to a dishonored 
end in the early part of May. The deposite banks, with the others, stopped 
payment. They could not render back the deposites; and so far from being 
able to furnish a general currency, or to assist exchanges (purposes, indeed, 
which they never had fulfilled, with any success) their paper became imme- 
diately depreciated, even in its local circulation. What course, then, was the ad- 
ministration now to adopt ? Why, sir, it is plain, that it had but one alternative. 
It must either return to the former practice of the Government, take the cur- 
rency into its own hands, and maintain it, as well as provide for the safe-keep- 
ing of the public money by some institution of its own; or else, adopting some 
new mode of mei^ely keeping the public money, it must abandon all further 
care over currency and exchange. One of these courses became inevitable. 
The administration had no other choice. The State banks could be tried no 
more, with the opinion which the administration now entertained of them; and 
how else could any thing be done, to maintain the currency ? In no way, 
but by the establishment of a national institution. 
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There was no escape from this dilemma. Oue course was, to go back to 
that which the party had so much condemned; the other, to give up the 
whole duty, and leave the currency to its fate. Between these two, the 
administration found itself absolutely obliged to decide; and it has decided, 
and decided boldly. It was decided to surrender the duty, and abandon the 
constitution. That decision is before us, in the message, and in the meas- 
ures now under consideration. The choice has been made; and that choice, 
in Kay opinion, raises a question of the utmost importance to the people 
of this country, both for the present and all future time. That question is, 
WHETHER Congress has, or ought to have, any duty to perform in 

RELATION TO THE CURRENCY OF THE COUNTRY, BEYOND THE MERE REGULA- 
TION OF THE GOLD AND SILVER COIN. 

Mr. President, the honorable member from South Carolina remarked, the 
Other day, with great frankness and good*huraor, that in the political classi- 
fications of the times, he desired to be considered as nothing but an hon- 
est nullifier. That, he said, was his character. I believe, sir, the country 
will readily concede that character to the honorable gentjelnan. For one, 
certainly, I am willing to say, that I believe him a very honest and a 
very sincere nullifier, using the term in the same sense in which he used it 
himself, and in which he meant to apply it to himself. And I am very 
much afraid, sir, that (whatever he may think of it himself) it has been under 
the influence of those sentiments, which belong to his character as a nulli- 
fier, that he has so readily and so zealously embraced the doctrines of the 
President's message. In my opinion, the message, the bill before us, and 
the honorable member's amendment, form, together, a system, a code of prac- 
tical politics, the direct tendency of which is to nullify arid expunge, or, 
perhaps, more correctly speaking, by a united and mixed process of nullifi- 
cation and expunging, to abolish, a highly important and useful power of the 
Government. It strikes down the principle upon which the Government 
has been administered, in regard to the subject of the currency, through its 
whole history; and it seeks to obliterate, or to draw black lines around, that 
part of the constitution on which this principle of administration has rested. 
The system proposed, in my opinion, is not only anti-commercial, but anti- 
constitutional also, and anti-union, in a high degree. 

You will say, sir, that this is a strong way of stating an opinion. It is so. 
I mean to state the opinion in the strongest manner. I do not wish, indeed, 
at every turn, to say, of measures which I oppose, that they either violate or 
surrender the constitution. But when, in all soberness and candor, I do so 
think, in all soberness and candor I must so speak; and whether the opinion 
which I have now expressed be true, let the sequel decide. 

Now, sir. Congress has been called together in a moment of great difficulty. 
The characteristic of the crisis is commercial distress. We are not suffering 
from war, or pestilence, or famine; and it is alleged, by the President and 
Secretary, that there is no want of revenue. Our means, it is averred, are 
abundant. And yet the Government is in distress, and the country is in 
distress; and Congress is assembled, by a call of the President, to provide 
relief. The immediate and direct cause of all, is, derangement of the cur- 
rency and the exchanges; commercial credit is gone, and property no longer 
answers the common ends and purposes of property. Government cannot 
use its own means, and individuals are alike unable to command their own re- 
sources. The operations, both of Government and people, are obstructed; 
and they are obstructed, because the money of the coimtry, the great in- 
strument of commerce and exchange, has become disordered and useless. 



The Government has funds; that is to say, it has credits in th« banks, but it 
cannot turn these credits into cash; and individual citizens are as bad off as 
Government. The Government is a great creditor and a great debtor. It 
collects and it disburses large sums. In the loss, therefore, of a proper medium 
of payment and receipt. Government is a sufferer. But the peopk are suffer- 
ers from the same causes; and inasmuch as the whole amount of payments and 
receipts by the people, in their individual transactions, is many times greater 
than the amount of payments and receipts by Government, the aggregate of 
evil suffered by the people is also many times greater than that suffered 
by Government. Individuals have means as ample, in proportion to their 
wants, as Government; but they share with Government the common 
calamity arising from the overthrow of the currency. The honorable 
member from Mississippi [Mr. Walker] has stated, or has quoted the 
statement from others, that while the payments and receipts of Government 
are twenty millions a year, the payments and receipts of individuals are two 
or three hundred millions. He has, I think, underrated the amount of 
individual payments and receipts. But even if he has not, the statement 
shows how little a part of the whole evil falls on Government. The great 
mass of suffering is on the people. 

Now, sir, when we look at the message, the bill, and the proposed amend- 
ment, their single, exclusive, and undivided object is found to be, relief to the 
Oovemment, Not one single provision is adopted or recommended, with 
direct reference to the relief of the people. They all speak of revenue, of 
finance, of duties and customs, of taxes and collections; and the evils which 
the people suffer, by the derangement of the currency and the exchanges, and 
the breaking up of commercial credit, instead of being put forth as prominent 
and leading objects of regard, are dismissed with a slight intimation, here 
and there, that, in providing for the superior and paramount interests of 
Government, some incidental or collateral benefits may, perhaps, accrue to 
the community. But is Government, I ask, to care for nothing but itself? 
Is self-preservation the great end of Government? Has it no trust powers? 
Does it owe no duties, but to itself? If it keeps itself in being, does it 
fulfil all the objects of its Creation? I think not. I think Government 
exists, not for its own ends, but for the public utility. It is an agency, 
established to promote the common good, by common counsels; its chief 
duties are to the people; and it seems to me strange and preposterous, hi a 
moment of great and general distress, that Government should confine all 
its deliberations to the single object of its own revenues, its own convenience, 
its own undisturbed administration. 

I cannot say, sir, that I was surprised to see this general character im- 
pressed on the face of the message. I confess it appeared to me, 
when the banks stopped payment, that the administration had come to a 
pass, in which it was unavoidable that it should take some such course. But 
that necessity was imposed, not by the nature of the crisis, but by its own 
commitment to the line of politics which its predecessor had adopted, and 
which it had pledged itself to pursue. 

It withdraws its care from the currency, because it has left itself no means 
of performing its own duties, connected with that subject. It has, volunta- 
rily and on calculation, discarded and renounced the policy which has been 
approved for half a century, because it could not return to that policy, with- 
out admitting its own inconsistency, and violating its party pledges. This is 
the truth of the whole matter. 

Now, sir, my present purpose chiefly is, to maintain two propositions: 



I. That it is the constitutioDal duty of this Government to see that a proper 
currency, suitable to the circumstances of the times, and to the wants of trade 
and business, as well as to the payment of debts due to Government, be main- 
tained and preserved ; a currency of general credit, and capable of aiding 
the operations of exchange, so far as those operations may be conducted by 
means of the circulating medium; and that there are duties, therefore, devolv- 
ing on Congress, in relation to currency, beyond the mere regulation of the 
gold and silver coins. 

II. That the message, the bill, and the proposed amendment, all, in effect, 
deny any such duty, disclaim all such power, and confine the constitutional 
obligation of Government to the mere regulation of the coins, and the care 
of its own revenues. 

I have well weighed, Mr. President, and fully considered, the first of 
these propositions; to wit, that which respects the duty of this Government, 
in regard to the currency. I mean to stand by it. It expresses, in my 
judgment, a principle, fully sustained by the constitution, and by the usage 
of the Government, and which is of the highest practical importance. With 
this proposition, or this principle, I am willing to stand connected, and to 
share in the judgment wiiich the community shall ultimately pronounce upon 
it. If the country shall sustain it, and be ready, in due time, to carry it into 
effect, by such means and instruments as the general opinion shall think best 
to adopt, I shall co-operate, cheerfully, in any such undertaking ; and shall 
look again, with confidence, to prosperity in this branch of our national con- 
cerns. On the other hand, if the country shall reject this proposition, and 
act on that rejection ; if it shall decide that Congress has no power, nor is 
under any duty, in relation to the currency, beyond the mere regulation of 
the coins; then, upon that construction of the powers and duties of Congress, 
I am willing to acknowledge, that I do not feel myself competent to render 
any substantial service to the public councils, on these great interests. I 
odmit, at once, that if the currency is not to be preserved by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, I know not how it is to be guarded against con- 
stantly occurring disorders and derangements. 

Before entering into the discussion of the grounds of this proposition, 
however, allow me, sir, a few words by way of preliminary explanation. In 
the first place, I wish it to be observed, that I am now contending only for the 
general principle, and not insisting either on the constitutionality, or expe- 
diency, of any particular means, or any particular agent. I am not saying 
by what instrument or agent Congress ought to perform this duty ; I only 
say it is a duty, which, in some mode, and by some means, Congress is 
bound to perform. In the next place, let it be remembered, that I carry the 
absolute duty of Government, in regard to exchange, no farther than the 
operations of exchange may be performed by currency. No doubt, sir, a 
proper institution, established by Government, might, as heretofore, give 
other facilities to exchange, of great importance, and to a very great extent. 
But I intend, on this occasion, to keep clearly within the constitution, and to 
assign no duty to Congress, not plainly enjoined by the provisions of that 
insitrument, as fairly interpreted, and as heretofore understood. 

The President says, it is not the province of Government to aid indi- 
viduals in the transfer of their funds, otherwise than by the use of the post- 
office; and that it might as justly be called on to provide for the transporta- 
tion of their merchandise. 

Now, I beg leave to say, sir, with all respect and deference, that funds are 
transferred from individual to individual, usually for the direct purpose of the 
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payment and receipt of debts; that payment and receipt are duties of cur- 
rency; that, in my opinion, currency is a thing which Government is bound 
to provide for and superintend ; that the case, therefore, has not the slightest 
resemblance to the transportation of merchandise, because the transportation 
of merchandise is carried on by ships and boats, by carts and wagons, and 
not by the use of currency, or of any thing else over which Government has 
usually exclusive control. These things individuals can provide for them- 
selves. But the transfer of funds is done by credit, and must be so done; and 
some proper medium for this transfer it is the duty of Government to provide, 
because it belongs to currency, to money, and is therefore beyond the 
power of individuals. 

The nature of exchange, sir, is well understood by persons engaged in 
commerce; but as its operations are a little out of the sight of other classes 
of the community, although they have all a deep and permanent interest in 
the subject, 1 may be pardoned for a word or two of general explanation. 
I speak of domestic exchanges only. We mean, then, by exchange, thiii 
same transfer of funds. We mean the making of payment in a distant place, 
or the receiving of payment from a distant place, by some mode of paper 
credits. If done by draft, order, or bill of exchange, that is one form; if done 
by the transmission of bank notes, through the post-office, or otherwise, that 
IS another form. In each, credit is used; in the first, the credit of the parties 
whose names are on the bill or draft; in tlie last, the credit of the bank. 
Every man, sir, who looks over this vast country, and contemplates the com- 
mercial connexion of its various parts, must see the great importance that this 
exchange should be cheap and easy. To the producer and to the consumer, 
to the manufacturer and the planter, to the merchant, to all, in all classes, 
this becomes matter of moment. We may see an instance in the common 
articles of manufacture produced in the north, and sent to the south and west 
for sale and consumption. Hats, shoes, furniture, carriages, domestic hard- 
ware, and various other articles, the produce of those manufactories, and of 
those employments which are carried on without the aid of large capital, con- 
stitute a large part of this trade, as well as the fabrics of cotton and wool. 
Now a state of exchange, which shall enable the producers to receive pay- 
ment regularly, and without loss, is indispensable to any useful prosecution 
of this intercourse. Derangement of currency and exchange is ruinous. The 
notes of local banks will not answer the purpose of remittance; and if hills of 
exchange cannot be had, or can be had only at a high rate, how is payment to 
be received, or to be received without great lossf This evil was severely 
felt, even before the suspension of specie payment by the banks; and it will 
always be felt, more or less, till there is a currency of general credit and cir- 
culation through the country. But when the banks suspended, it became 
overwhelming. All gentlemen having northern acquaintance, must know the 
existence of this evil. I have heard it said, that the hitherto prosperous and 
flourishing town of Newark has already lost a considerable part of its popula- 
tion by the breaking up of its business, in consequence of these commercial 
embarrassments. And in cases in which business is not wholly broken up, if 
five or six per cent., or more, is to be paid for exchange, it by so much en- 
hances the cost to the consumer, or takes away his profit from the producer. 
I have mentioned these articles of common product of northern labor; but the 
same evil exists in all the sales of imported goods; and it must exist, also, in 
the south, in the operations connected with its great staples. All the south 
must have, and has, constant occasion for remittance by exchange; and no 
part of the country is likely to sufier more severely by its derangement. In 



short, there can be no satisfactory state of internal trade, when tiiere is neither 
cheapness, nor promptness, nor regularity, nor security, in the domestic ex- 
changes. 

I say again, sir, that I do not hold Government bound to provide bills of 
exchange, iur purchase and sale. Nobody thinks of such a thing. If any 
institution established by Government can do this, as might be the case, 
pid has been the case, so much the better. But the positive obligation of 
Government, I am content to limit to currency, and, so far as exchange is 
concerned, to the aid which may be afforded to exchange by currency.^ I 
have been informed that, a few years ago, before the charter of the late 
bank expired, at those seasons of the year when southern and western mer- 
chants usually visit the northern cities to make purchases, or make payment 
for existing liabilities, that bank redeemed its notes to the amount of fifty or 
even a hundred thousand dollars a day. These notes, having been issued in the 
west, ^ere brought over the mountains, as funds to be used in the eastern 
cities. This was exchange ; and it was exchange through the medium of 
currency ; it was perfectly safe, and it cost nothing. This fact illustrates 
the importance of a currency of universal credit, to the business of exchange. 

Having made these remarks, for the purpose of explaining exchange, and 
showing its connexion with currency, 1 proceed to discuss the general pro- 
positions. 

Is it the duty, then, of this Government, to see that a currency be main* 
tained, suited to the circumstances of the times, and to the uses of trade 
and commerce? 

I need not, sir, on this occasion, enter historically into the well known 
causes which led to the adoption of the present constitution. Those causes 
are familiar to all public men ; and among them, certainly, was this very 
matter of giving credit and uniformity to the money system of the country. The 
States possessed no system of money and circulation; and that was among the 
causes of the stagnation of commerce. Indeed, all commercial affairs were 
in a disjointed, deranged, and miserable state. The restoratibn of commerce, 
the object of giving it uniformity, credit, and national character, were among 
the first incentives to a more perfect union of the States. We all know that 
the meeting at Annapolis, in 1786, sprang from a desire to attempt something 
which should give uniformity to the commercial operations of the several 
States; and that in and with this meeting, arose the proposition for a general 
convention, to consider of a new constitution of government. Everywhere, 
State currencies were depreciated, and continental money was depreciated 
also. Debts could not be paid, and there was iio value to property. From 
the close of the war, to the time of the adoption of this constitution, as 1 verily 
believe, the people suffered as much, except in the loss of life, from the dis- 
ordered state of the currency and the prostration of commerce and business, 
as they suffered during the war. All our history shows the disasters and 
afflictions which sprang from these sources; and it would be waste of time 
to go into a detailed recital of them. For the remedy of these evils, as one 
of its great objects, and as great as any one, the constitution was formed and 
adopted. 

Now, sir, by this constitution. Congress. is authorized to " coin money, to 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins;*' and all the States are pro- 
hibited from coining money, and from making any thing but gold and silver 
coins a tender in payment of debts. Suppose the constitution had stopped 
here, it would still have established the all -important point of a uniform 
money system. By this provision Congress is to furnish coin, or regulate 
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coin, for all the States. There is to be but one money standard for the 
country. And the standard of value to be established by Congress, is to be 
a currency, and not bullion merely; because we find it is to be coin; that is, 
it is to be one or the other of the precious metals, bearing an authentic stamp 
of value, and passing therefore by tale. That is to be the standard of value. A 
standard of value, therefore, and a money for circulation, were thus express- 
ly provided for. And if nothing else had been done, would it not have been 
a reasonable and necessary inference from this power, that Congress had author- 
ity to regulate, and must regulate and control, any and all paper, which either 
States or individuals might desire to put into circulation, purporting to repre- 
sent this coin, and to take its place, in the uses of trade and commerce? It is 
very evident that the constitution intended something more than to provide a 
medium for the payment of debts to Government. The object was a uniform 
currency for the use of the whole people, in all the transactions of life; and it 
was manifestly the intent of the constitution, that the power to maintain such 
a currency should be given to Congress. But it would make the system in- 
congruous and incomplete, it would be denying to Congress the means 
necessary to accomplish ends which were manifestly intended, it would ren- 
der the whole provision in a great measure nugatory, if, when Congress had 
established a coin for currency and circulation, it should have no power to 
maintain it as an actual circulation, nor to regulate or control paper emissions 
designed to occupy its place, and perform the same functions that it would 
on the coinage power alone; and on a fair, and just, and reasonable inference 
from it, therefore, I should be of opinion that Congress was authorized, and 
was bound, to protect the community against all evils which might threaten 
from a deluge of currency of another kind, filling up, in point of fact, 
all the channels of circulation. And this opinion is not new. It has often 
been expressed before, and was cogently urged by Mr. Dallas, the Secretary 

. of the Treasury, in his report in 1816. He says, " whenever the emergency 
occurs, that demands a change of system, it seems necessarily to follow, that 
the authority, which was alone competent to establish the national coin, is 
alone competent to create a national substitute.*' 

But the constitution does not stop with this grant of the coinage power to 
Congress. It expressly prohibits the States from issuing bills of credit. 
What a bill of credit is, there can be no difficulty in understanding, by any 
one acquainted with the history of the country. They had been issued, at 
difierent times, and in various forms, by the State Governments. The object 
of them was to create a paper circulation; and any paper, issued on the 
credit of the State, and intended for circulation from hand to hand, is a bill 
of credit, whether made a tender for debts or not, or whether carrying in- 
terest or not. Is it issued with intent that it shall circulate from hand to 
hand, as money, and with intent that it shall so circulate on the credit of the 
State? If it is, it is a bill of credit.- Th^ States, therefore, are prohibited 
from issuing paper for circulation, on their own credit; and this provision 
furnishes additional and strong proof, that all circulation, whether of coin or 
paper, was intended to be subject to the regulation and control of Congress. 
Indeed, the very object of establishing one commerce for all the States, and 
one money for all the States, would otherwise be liable to be completely 
defeated. It has been supposed, nevertheless, that this prohibition on the 

'States has not restrained them from granting to individuals, or to private 
corporations, the power of issuing notes for circulation, on their own credit. 
This power has long been exercised, and is admitted to exist. But could it 
be reasonably maintained, looking only to these two provisions, (that is to say, 
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to the coinage power, which is vested exclusively in Congress, and to the 
prohibition on the States against issuing their own paper for circulation,) that 
Congresis could not protect its own power, and secure to the people the full 
benefits intended by and for them against evils and mischiefs, if they should 
arise, or threaten to arise, not from paper issued by States, but from paper 
issued by individuals or private corporations? If this be so, then the 
coinage power evidently fails of a great part of its intended effect; and the 
evils, intended to be prevented by the prohibitions on the States, may all 
arise, and become irresistible and overwhelming in another form. 

But the message intimates a doubt whether this power over the coin was 
given to Congress to preserve the people from the evils of paper money, or 
only given to protect the Government itself. I cannot but think this very 
remarkable and very strange. The language of the President is, **there can 
be no doubt that those who framed and adopted the constitution, having in im- 
mediate view the depreciated paper of the Confederacy, of which five hun- 
dred dollars in paper were at times equal to only one dollar in coin, in- 
tended to prevent the recurrence of similar evils, so far at least as related to 
the transactions of the new Government." Where is the foundation for the 
qualification here expressed? On what clause, or construction of any clause, 
is it founded? Will any gentleman tell me what there is in the constitution 
which led the President, or which could lead any roan, to doubt whether it 
was the purpose of that instrument to protect the people, as well as the Gov- 
ernment, against the overwhelming evils of paper money? Is there a word 
or particle in the coinage power, or any other power, which countenances the 
notion that the constitution intended that there should be one money for the 
Government, and another for the people; that Government should have the 
means of protecting its own revenues against depreciated paper, but should be 
still at liberty to sufier all the evils of such paper to fall with full weight upon 
the people? This is altogether a new doubt. It intimates an opinion, which, so 
far as it shall find those who are ready to adopt and follow it, will sap 
and undermine one of the most indispensable powers of the Government. 
The coinage power is given to Congress in general terra^ it is altogether 
^denied to the States; and the States are prohibited from issuing bills of credit 
for any purpose whatever, or of any character whatever. Can any man 
hesitate one moment to say that these provisions are all intended for the gen- 
eral good of the people? I am therefore surprised at the language of the 
message in this particular, and utterly at a loss to know what should have 
led to it, except the apparent and foregone conclusion and purpose, of at- 
tempting to justify Congress in the course which was about to be recom- 
mended to it, of abstaining altogether from every endeavor to improve or 
maintain the currency, except so far as the receipts and payments of the 
Government itself were concerned. I repeat, sir, that I should be obliged 
to any friend of the administration, who would suggest to me on what ground 
this doubt, never expressed before, and now so solemnly and gravely intimat- 
ed, is supposed to stand. Is it, indeed, uncertain, is it matter of grave and 
solemn doubt, whether the coinage power itself, so fully granted to Congress, 
and so carefully guarded by restraints upon the States, had any further object 
than to enable Congress to furnish a medium in which taxes might be col- 
lected? 

But this power over the coinage is not the strongest, nor the broadest, 
ground on which to place the duty of Congress. There is another power 
granted to Congress, which seems to me to apply to this case, directly and 
irresistibly, and that is the commercial power. The constitution declares 
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that Congress shali have power to regalate commerce, not only with foreign 
nations, but between the States. This is a full and complete grant, and 
must include authority over every thing which is part of commerce, or essen- 
tial to commerce. And is not money essential to commerce? No man, in 
his senses, can deny that; and it is equally clear, that whatever paper is put 
forth, with intent to circulate as currency, or to be used as money, im- 
mediately affects commerce. Bank notes, in a strict and technical sense, 
are not, indeed, money; but, in a general sense, and often in a legal sense, 
they are money. They are substantially money, because they perform 
the functions of money. They are not, like bills of exchange or common 
promissory notes, mere proofs or evidences of debt, but are treated as 
money, in the general transactions of society. If receipts be given for 
them, they are given as for money. They pass under a legacy, or other 
form of gift, as money. And this character of^ bank notes was as well 
known and understood at the time of the adoption of the constitution 
as it is now. The law, both of England and America, regarded them as 
money, in the sense above expressed. If Congress, then, has power to 
regulate commerce, it must have a control over that money, whatever it 
may be, by which commerce is actually carried on. Whether that money 
be coin or paper, or however it has acquired the character of money or cur- 
rency, if, in fact, it has become an actual agent or instrument in the per- 
formance of commercial transactions, it necessarily thereby becomes subject 
to the regulation and control of Congress. The regulation of money is not 
so much an inference from the commercial power conferred on Congress, as 
it is a part of it. Money is one of the things, without which, in modern times, 
we can form no practical idea of commerce. It is embraced, thierefore, ne- 
cessarily, in the terms of the constitution. 

But, sir, as will be seen by the proposition which I have stated, I go fur- 
ther; I insist that the duty of Congress is commensurate with its power; that 
it has authority not only to regulate and control that, which others may put 
forth as money and currency, but that it has the power, and is bound to per- 
form the duty,j|^' seeing that there is established and maintained, at all times, 
a currency or general credit, equivalent in value to specie, adapted to 
the wants of commerce and the business of the people, and suited to the 
existing circumstances of the country. Such a currency is an instrument 
of the first necessity to commerce, according to the commercial system of 
the present age; and commerce cannot be conducted, with full advantage, 
without it. It is in the power of Congress to furnish it, and it is in the 
power of nobody else. The States cannot supply it. That resource has 
often been tried, and has always failed. I am no enemy to the State 
banks ; they may be very useful in their spheres ; but you can no more 
cause them to perform the duties of a national institution, than you can 
turn a satellite into a primary orb. They cannot maintain a currency of 
equal credit all over the country. It might be tried, sir, in your State of 
Kentucky, or our State of Massachusetts. We may erect banks on all the 
securities which the wit of man can devise; we may have capital, we may 
have funds, we may have bonds and mortgages, we may add the faith of the 
State, we may pile Pelion upon Ossa; they will be State institutions after all, 
and will not be able to support a national circulation. This is inherent in the 
nature of things, and in the sentiments of men. It is in vain to argue that it 
ought not to be so, or to contend that one bank may be as safe as another. 
Experience proves that it is so, and we may be assured it will remain so. 

Sir, mine is not the ruthless hand that shall strike at the State banks, nor 
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mine the tongue that shall causelessly upbraid them with treachery or perfidy. 
I admit their lawful exbtence; I admit their utility in the circle to which they 
properly belong. I only say, they cannot perform a national part in the ope- 
rations of commerce. A general and universally accredited currency, there- 
fore, b an instrument of commerce, which is necessary to the enjoyment of 
its just advantages, or, in other words, which is essential to its beneficial regu- 
lation. Congress has power to establbh it, and no other power can establish 
it; and therefore Congress is bound to exercise its own power. It b an ab- 
surdity, on the very face of the proposition, to allege that Congress shall regu- 
late commerce, but shall, nevertheless, abandon to others the duty of main- 
taining and regulating its essential means and instruments* We have in 
actual use a mixed currency: the coin circulating under the authority of Con- 
gress, the paper under the authority of the States. Bat this paper, though it 
fills so great a portion of all the channels of circulation, is not of general and 
universal credit; it b made up of various local currencies, none of which has 
the same credit, or the same value, in all parts of the country ; and therefore 
these local currencies answer, but very loosely and deficiently, the purposes of 
general currency, and of remittance. Now, is it to be contended that there 
is no remedy for this? Are we to agree, that the constitution, with all its 
care, circumspection, and wisdom, has, nevertheless, left this great interest 
unprovided for? Is our commercial system so lame and impotent? Are our 
constitutional provisions and our political institutions so radically defective ? 
I think not, sir. They do not deserve this reproach ; and I think it may now 
be easily shown that, under all administrations, from General Washington's 
time down to the 3d of March last, the Government has felt and acknow- 
ledged its obligation, in regard to the currency, to the full extent in which I 
have stated it, and has constantly endeavored to fulfil that obligation. Allow 
me to go back to the beginning, and trace this matter down to our times, 
a little in detail. 

In his first speech to Congress, in 1789, having just then assumed his new 
office. General Washington recommended no particular subjects to the con- 
sideration of Congress; but in his speech, at the opening of the second ses- 
sion, he suggested the importance of a uniform currency, without distinguish- 
ing coinage from paper ; and this body, in its answer, assured him that it was 
a subject which should receive its attention. Recollect, sir, at that time, that 
there were State banks having notes in circulation, though they were very 
few. The first Bank of the United States was established at the third ses- 
sion of the Congress, in 1791. The bill for its creation originated in the 
Senate ; the debates in which were at that time not public. We have, how- 
ever, the debates in the House, we have the reports of the Secretaries, and 
we have the law itself. Let us endeavor to learn, from these sources, for 
lohat objects this institution was created^ and whether a national currency 
was one of those objects. 

Certainly, sir, it must be admitted that currency was not the only object 
. in incorporating the bank of 1791. The Government was new, its fiscal 
affairs were not well arranged, it was greatly in debt, and the political state 
of things at the time rendered it highly probable that sudden occasions 
for making loans would arise. That it might assist the operations of the 
Treasury, therefore, and that it might make those loans to Government, if 
pressing occasions should arise, were two of the purposes, had in view in es- 
tablishing the bank. But it is equally clear that there was a third purpose, 
and that respected commerce and currency. To furnish a currency for gen* 
eral circulation^ and to aid exchange^ was^ demonstrably^ a clear^ distinct j 
and avowed object^ in the creation of the first bank. 
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On the 13th of December, 1790, the Secretary of the Treasury made a 
report to the House of Representatives, recommending a national bank.. 
In this report, he set forth the advantages of such an institution ; one of theso 
advantages, he says, consists *Mn increasing the quantity of circulating 
medium, and quickening the circulation." And he then proceeds to observe : 
" This last may require some illustration. When payments are to be roado 
between different places, having an intercourse of business with each other, if 
there happen to be no private bills at market, and there are no bank notes 
which have a currency in both, the consequence is, that coin must be re- 
mitted. This is attended with trouble, delay, expense, and risk. If, on 
the contrary, there are bank notes current in both places, the transmission 
of these, by the post, or any other speedy or convenient conveyance, an- 
swers the purpose ; and these again, in the alternations of demand, are fre- 
quently returned, very soon after, to the place whence they were first 
sent : whence the transportation and retransportation of the metals are obvi- 
ated, and a more convenient and a more expeditious medium of payment is 
substituted." 

Is not this clear proof, that one object, in establishing the bank, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, was the creation of a currency which should have 
general credit throughout the country, and, by means of such credit, should 
become a convenient and expeditious medium of exchange? Currency, 
sir,* currency and exchange were then, beyond all doubt, important objects, 
in the opinion of the proposer of the measure, to be accomplished by the in- 
stitution. The debates which took place in the House of Representatives, 
confirm the same idea. Mr. Madison, who objected to the bill on constitu- 
tional grounds, admitted, nevertheless, that one of the advantages of a bank 
consists *' in facilitating occasional remittances, from different places where 
notes happen to circulate ;" and Mr. Ames, who was one of the most distin- 
guished iriends of the measure, and who represented a commercial district, 
enlarged on the great benefit of the proposed institution to commerce. He 
ilisisted that the intercourse between the States could never be on a good 
footing, without an institution whose paper would circulate more extensively 
than that of any State bank; and what he saw, in the future, we have seen in 
the past, and feel in the present. Other gentlemen, also, contended that 
some such institution was necessary, in order to enable Congress to regulate 
the commerce of the country, and, for that reason, that it would be constitu- 
tional, as being proper means for a lawful end. 

When the bill bad passed the two Houses, the President, as we all know, 
asked the opinion of his cabinet upon its constitutionality. The Secretary 
of Stale and the Attorney General were against it; the Secretary of the 
Treasury was in favor of it ; and among the grounds on which he placed 
the right of Congress to pass the law, was its adaptation to the exercise of 
the commercial power, conferred by the constitution on Congress. His Ian- ' 
guago is : '^ The institution of a bank has, also, a natural relation to the 
regulation of trade between the States, in so far as it is conducive to the cre-^ 
ation of a convenient medium of exchange between them, and to the keep- 
ing up a full circulation, by preventing the frequent displacement of the 
metals in reciprocal remittances. Money is the very hinge on which com- 
merce turns. And this does not mean merely gold and silver ; many other 
things have served the purpose, with different degrees of utility. Paper has 
been extensively employed. It cannot, therefore, be admitted, with the Attor- 
ney General, that the regulation of trade between the States, as it concerns 
the medium of circulation and exchange, ought to be considered as confined 
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to coin.'* " And it is," lie adds, " in reference to these general relations of 
coairoerce, that an establishment which furnishes facilities to circulation, and 
a convenient medium of exchange and alienation, is to be regarded as a 
regulation of trade." 

Nothing can be plainer, sir, than this language; and therefore nothing is 
more certain than that those who recommended and supported the first bank, 
regarded it as a fit and necessary measure, in order to enable Congress 
to exercise its important duty of regulating commerce, and to fulfil, espe- 
cially, that part of the duty which enjoined upon it the provision of a proper 
and suitable currency for circulation and exchange. 

But it is not necessary to rely on these opinions of individual friends of 
the measure. Let the act speak for itself. Let us look into it, and search 
its reasons on its own face. What are the grounds and objects of the law, 
as set forth in the law itself? The preamble tells us. It declares: 

** That the establishing of a bank will be very conducive to the successful 
*^ conducting of the national finances; and will tend to give facility to the 
*^ obtaining of loans, for the use of Government, in sudden emergencies; and 
** will be productive of considerable advantage to trade and industry/ in gen* 
** eraV 

Trade and industry in general, therefore, constituted one distinct and 
definite object of the incorporation, if the law truly expounds its own pur- 
poses. It was not revenue alone, it was not the facility of making loans, 
merely, it was not mere utility to Government; but, in addition to these, 
it was commerce, it was the interest of the people, it was trade and business 
in general, which, among other considerations, formed an important part of 
the objects of the incorporation. And indeed, sir, events proved that it 
.was vastly the most important part of all. What else did the first bunk do, 
for the Government or the country, at all to be compared, in the amount of 
benefit, to its influence on the currency and the exchanges? 

It is as clear as demonstration, therefore, that the Government, in General 
Washington's time, did feel itself authorized by the constitution, and bound 
in duty, to provide a safe currency, of general credit, for circulation and 
for exchange. It did provide such a currency. It is remarkable enough, 
so comparatively small was the mere object of keeping the public money, 
that no provision for that purpose was inserted in the charter; nor was 
there any law on the subject, so far as I remember, till the year 1800. 

The bank went into operation, and its success was great and instantaneous; 
and during the whole period of its existence, there was no complaint of the 
state of the currency or the exchanges. 

And now, sir, let me ask, what was it that gave this success to the new 
institution? Its capital was small, and Government had no participation in 
its direction; it was committed entirely to individual management and control. 
Its notes, it is true, were made receivable in payments to Government: 
that was one advantage. It had a solid capital, and its paper was at all 
times convertible into gold and silver, at the will and pleasure of the holder: 
that was another and a most important ground of its prosperity. But, sir, 
there was something more than all this. There was something which touched 
men's sentiments, as well as their understandings. Thefe was a cause which 
carried the credit of the new-born bank, as on the wings of the wind, to 
every quarter and every extremity of the country. There was a charm, 
which created trust, and faith, and reliance, not only in the great marts of 
commerce, but in every corner into which money, in any form, could pene- 
trate. That cause was its nationality of character. It had the broad seal 
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of the Union to its charter. It was the institution of the nation, established 
by that new Government, which the people already loved; and it was known 
to be designed to revive and foster that commerce, which had so long been 
prostrate and lifeless. 

Mr. President, let it be borne in mind that I am not now arguing the 
constitutionality, or present expediency, of a Bank of the United States. My 
sentiments are already well known on that subject; and, if they were not, the 
subject is not now before us. 

But I have adverted to the history of the first bank, and examined the 
grounds on which, and the purposes for which, it was established, in order to 
show the fact, that this Government, from the first, has acknowledged the 
important duty and obligation of providing for currency and exchange, as 
part of the necessary regulation of commerce. I do not mean, at present, 
to say that a bank is the only, or the indispensable, means by which this 
duty can and must be performed; although I certainly think it the best. 
Yet I will not set limits to the wisdom and sagacity of gentlemen, in the in- 
vention and adaptation of means. If they do not like a bank, let them try 
whatever they do like. If they know a better instrument, or agent, let them 
use it. But I maintain that the performance of the duty, by some means, or 
some instrument, or some agent, is indispensable; and that so long as it shall 
be neglected, so long the commerce and business of the country must suffer. 

The history of the late Bank of the United States manifests, as clearly as 
that of the first, that the Government, in creating it, was acting, avowedly, 
in execution of its duty, in regard to the currency. Fiscal aid, except so far 
as the furnishing of a currency was concerned, was hardly thought of. Its 
bills were made receivable for revenue, indeed; but that provision, as far as 
it went, was obviously a provision for currency. Currency for the revenue, 
however, was not the leading object. The leading object was currency for 
the country. 

The condition of things, at that time, was very n^uch like that which now 
exists. The revenue of the Government was entirely adequate to all its wants; 
but its operations were all obstructed by the derangement of the currency, 
and the people were as bad off as the Government. The banks, or most of 
them, had suspended payments. Their paper was depreciated, in various 
degrees; the exchanges were all disordered, and the commerce of the coun- 
try thrown into confusion. Government and people were all rich; but, with 
all their riches, they had no money. Both might apply to themselves what 
Mr. Addison, being a much readier writer than speaker, said of himself, when 
he observed, that although he could draw for a thousand pounds, he had not 
a guinea in his pocket. 

Mr. Madison, at that time, was President of the United States. He had 
been one of the opposers of the first bank, on constitutional grounds, but he 
had yielded his own opinions to the general sentiment of the country, and to 
the consideration that the power had been established and exercised. He 
was not a man who carried his respect for himself, and his own opinions, so 
far as to overcome his respect for all other men's judgments. Wise men, 
sir, are sometimes wise enough to surrender their own opinions, or at least 
to see that there is a time when questions' must be considered as settled.' 
Mr. Madison was one of these. In his annual message, in December, 1815, 
he says : 

**The arrangements of the finances, with a view to the receipts and expenditures of 
a permanent peace establishment, will necessarily enter into the deliberations of Con- 
gress during the present session. It is true, that the improved condition of the public 
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revenue will not only afford the means of maintaining the faith of the Government with 
its creditors inviolate, and of prosecuting successfully the measures of the most liberal 
policy, but will also justify an immediate alleviation of the burdens imposed by the 
necessities of the war. It is, however, essential to every modification of the finances, 
that the benefits of a uniform national currency should be restored to the community. 
The absence of the precious metals will, it is believed, be a temporary evil; but, until 
they can again be rendered the general medium of exchange, it devolves on the vwis- 
dom of Congress to provide a substitute, which shall equally engage the confidence, 
and accommodate the wants of the citizens throughout the Union. If the operation of 
the Slate banks cannot produce this result, the probable operation of a national bank 
will merit consideration; and if neither of these expedients be deemed effectual, it 
may become necessary to ascertain the terms upon which the notes of the Government 
(no longer required as an instrument of credit) shall be issued, upon motives of general 
policy, as a common medium of circulation." 

Here, sir, is the express recommendation to Congress to provide a " Na- 
tional Currency," a paper currency, a uniform currency, for the uses of 
* the community, as a substitute for the precious metals, and as a medium of. 
exchange. It devolves on Congress, says Mr. Madison, to provide such a 
substitute as shall engage the confidence and accommodate the wants of the 
citizens thoughout the Union; and if the State banks cannot produce this re- 
spit, a national bank will merit consideration. Can language be more ex- 
plicit '? Currency, national currency, currency for exchange, currency which 
shall accommodate all the people, is the great and leading, and, 1 may add, 
the sole and single object of the recommendation. 

Contrast now, sir, this language, and these sentiments, with those of the mes- 
sage before us. Did Mr. Madison confine his recommendation to such measures 
of relief as might be useful to Government merely? Did he look exclusively 
to the Treasury? Did he content himself with suggesting a proper medium 
for the receipt of revenue, or a proper deposite for its, safe-keeping? Far 
otherwise. His view was general, statesmanlike, and fitted to the exigency of 
the times. The existing evil was one which afflicted the whole country; and 
the remedy proposed by him was, as it should have been, commensurate with 
the whole evil. And, sir^ what a shock it would have produced at that time, 
if Mr. Madison, seeing the prostrate state of commerce and business all 
around him, had recommended to Congress to do nothing in the world but to 
take care that the taxes were collected, and those in the employment of Gov- 
ernment well paid. 

Well, sir, what was done with this message? Why, sir, the House 
of Representatives resolved, " that so much of the President's message 
as related to a uniform national currency, should be referred to a select 
committee." Such a committee was raised, and the honorable member 
from South Carolina was placed at its head, as he well deserved to be, from 
his standing in the House, and his well known opinions on this subject. The 
honorable member was thus at the head o(^ a committee, appointed, not on 
the subject of a revenue currency, or a currency for Government, but a 
UNIFORM NATIONAL CURRENCY; and, to effect the greal object of this appoint- 
ment, he brought in a bill for the establishment of a Bank of the United States. 

As had been the case formerly, so on this occasion, the Secretary of the 
Treasury made a report or^the subject. And now hear, sir, what he says of 
the duty of Congress to provide a national currency, and of the objects which 
he proposes by the establishment of a national bank. 

**The constitutional and legal foundation of the monetary system of the United States 
is thus distinctly seen; and the power of the Federal Government to institute and regu- 
late it, whether the circulating medium consist of coin, or of bills of credit, must, in its 
general policy, as well as in the terms of its investment, be deemed an exclusive power. 
It is true, that a system depending upon the agency of the precious metals, will be 
2 
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affected by the vtrious circumstances which diminish tlieir quantity, or deteriorate their 
quality. The coin of a State sometimes vanishes unJer the influence of political alarms^ 
sometimes in consequence of the explosion of mercantile speculations; and sometimes 
by the drain of an unfavorable course of trade. But, whenever the emergency occurs 
that demands a change of system, it seems necessarily to follow, that the authority which 
was alone competent to establish the national coin, is alone competent to create a na- 
tional substitute. It has happened, however, that the coin of the United States has 
ceased to be the circulating medium of exchange, and that no substitute has hitherto 
been provided by the national authority. During the last year, the principal banks 
established south and west of New England resolved, that they would no longer issue 
coin in payment of their notes, or of the drafts of their customers for money received 
upon deposite. In this act the Government of the United States had no participation; 
and yet the immediate effect of the act was to supersede the only legal currency of the 
nation. By this act, although no State can constitutionally emit bills of credit, corpo- 
rations, erected by the several States, have been enabled to circulate a paper medium, 
subject to many of the practical inconveniences of the prohibited bills of credit." 

"Of the services rendered to the Government by some of the State banks, during 
the late war, and of the liberality by whioh some of them are actuated in their inter- 
course with the Treasury, justice requires an explicit acknowledgment. It is a fact, 
however, incontestably proved, that those institutions cannot, at this time, be success- 
fully employed to furnish a uniform national currency. The failure of one attempt to 
associate tliem, with that view, has already been stated. Another attempt, by their 
agency in circulating Treasury notes, to overcome the inequalities of the exchanges, has 
only been partially successful. And a plan recently proposed, with the design to cur- 
tail the issues of bank notes, to fix the public confidence in the administration of the 
aiTairs of the banks, and to give to each bank a legitimate share in the circulation, is 
not likely to receive the general sanction of the banks. The truth is, that the charter 
restrictions of some of the banks, the mutual relation and dependance of the banks of 
the same State, and even of the banks of the different States, and the duty which the 
directors of each bank conceive they owe to their immediate constituents, upon points 
of security or emolument, interpose an insuperable obstacle to any voluntary arrange- 
ment, upon national considerations alone, for the establishment of a national medium 
through the agency of the State banks." 

*<The establishment of a national bank is regarded as the best, and perhaps the only 
adequate resource, to relieve the country and the Government from the present em- 
barrassment. Authorized to issue notes, which will be received in all payments to the 
United States, the circulation ofits issues will be co-extensive with the Union; and there 
will exist a constant demand, bearing a just proportion to the annual amount of the 
duties and taxes to be collected, independent of the general circulation for commercial 
and social purposes. A national bank will, therefore, possess the means and the op- 
portunity of supplying a circulating medium, of equal use and value in every State, 
and in every district of every State. 

"The power of the Government to supply and maintain a paper medium of ex- 
change, will not be questioned; but, for the introduction of that medium, there must 
be an adequate motive." 

*• Upon the whole, the state of the national currency, and other important consider- 
ations connected with the operations of the Treasury, render it a duty respectfully to 
propose — 

"That a national bank be established.*' 

This language, it must be admitted, is explicit enough, both in regard to 
the power and the duty; and the whole report bears very little resemblance, 
most certainly, to the official paper from the Treasury Department now be- 
fore us. 

When the bill was called up, the honotable member from South Carolina 
explained its objects in an able speech. He showed the absolute necessity 
of a national currency; the power of Congress over such currency, whether 
metallic or paper; and the propriety and expediency of establishing a bank, 
as the best means of exercising these powers and fulfilling these duties. I 
agreed then, and I agree now, to the general sentiments expressed in that 
speech, heartily and entirely. I would refer to it, on this occasion, both as 
an able argument and a high authority; and beg to adopt it, as setting forth, 
in a strong light, the sentiments which I am now endeavoring to enforce. 
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[Mr. Calhoun here rose to make an explanation. He said that he never 
saw the reporter's notes of his speech on tiiat occasion, and, therefore, what 
he did say, may not have been what he would have said. There were points 
of omission in that speech, which occupied a column and a half of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. Mr. C. said, that he took care then, as now, to fortify 
himself, and leave a road open to oppose, at any coming time, a national 
bank. He then said that he was opposed to a bank, but that he submitted to 
the necessity of the case. There was then a connexion between the Govern- 
ment and the banks; and if the Government had a right to regulate the 
currency, there was no means of doing it but by a national bank. He had, 
both then, and since then, contended that Government had no right to have 
any connexion with any banks. In his opinion, the United States Bank 
(which he then advocated, and assisted to establish) was not established ac- 
cording to the constitution. Congress had no right to establish such a bank. 
He actpd contrary .to his own impressions of right. Many people may do 
things which they do not believe to be lawful, from necessity. He acted from 
necessity.] 

Mr. Webster, resuming his remarks, said, he thought the gentleman had 
said, formerly, that in consequence of the decision of the question, he felt 
thenceforward precluded from opposing the batik as being unconstitutional. 

[Mr. Calhoun again explained : He (Mr. C.) thought the connexion 
between Government and banks was now broken, and that set him at liberty; 
80 that now he could oppose what he had then, and since, earnestly advocated.] 

It is not my desire, sir, to hold the gentleman to a report of his speech, 
which he may choose, even now, to disclaim. I have never heard of his dis- 
claiming it before ; and even now, sir, I do not understand him as being 
desirous of retracting or denying any thing contained in the printed report of 
his speech, respecting the importance of a uniform national currency. That 
topic makes up the sum and substance of his whole speech. It was the 
topic of the occasion ; it was the express purpose for which his committee 
had been raised, and for the accomplishment of which the whole proceed* 
ing was gone into. It was all currency, currency, currency; and whether 
the gentleman now thinks the law constitutional or unconstitutional, he can- 
not deny that his own object, and the object of Congress, was to furnish n 
dtculating medium for the country. And here again, so unimportant, rela- 
tivel}', was the mere custody, or deposite of the public moneys in the bank, 
that the bill, as originally introduced, contained no provision for that object. 
A section was afterwards introduced, in Committee of the Whole, on my 
motion, providing for the deposite of the public moneys with the bank, un- 
less the Secretary of the Treasury should, at any time, otherwise order and 
direct; a reservation of power to the Secretary, which, as I think, and al- 
, ways have thought, was greatly abused, by the removal of the deposites, 
in 1833. 

By reference to the debates, sir, it will be found that other friends of the 
measure followed up the general ideas of the honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, and supported the bank, as a necessary agent or instru- 
ment for establishing, anew, a national currency, for the uses of commerce 
and exchange. 

The operation of the joint resolution of April, 1816, aided, no doubt, in 
a proper degree, by the institution of the bank, and the currency which it 
furnished, accomplished the great end of the resumption of specie pa3rments; 
and, for a long period, we had no further trouble with the currency. 

And I now proceed to say, sir, that the late President of the United States 
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hai acknowledged this duty, as often, and as fully and clearly, as any of his pre- 
decessors. His various admissions, or recognitions, of this obligation, are too 
• recent and too fresh in every one's recollection, to require, or to justify, par- 
ticular citation. All the evils we now feel, indeed, we have encountered 
in the search after a better currency. It has been in the avowed attempt to dis- 
chs^rge the duty of Government, connected with the circulation, that the late 
administration has led us to where we now are. The very first charge that 
•the late President ever brought against the bank, was, that it had not main- 
tained a soimd and uniform currency. Most persons, probably, will think 
the charge quite unfounded; yet this was the charge. Its dereliction of duty, 
or its want of ability to perform what had been expected from it — its failure, 
in some way, to maintain a good currency, was the original professed cause 
t}f dissatisfactron. And when the bill for recharlering the bank was nega- 
tived, it was not on the ground that Government had nothing to do with the 
national currency, but that a better provision for it might be made, vhan we 
Jiad in the bank. The duty was not to be disclaimed, or thrown off, or neg- 
lected ; new agents, only, were to be employed, that it might be better per- 
formed. The State banks would do better than the national bank had done ; 
the President was confident of this, and therefore he rejected the national 
bank as an agent, and adopted the State banks. And what he so constantly 
promised us would happen, he as resolutely maintained, afterwards, had 
happened. Down to his last message, down to the last hour of his adminis- 
tration, he insisted upon it that the State banks had fulfilled all his expecta- 
tions, and all their own duties ; and had enabled the Government to accom- 
plish, in the very best manner, the great and important objects of currency 
and exchange. We have the same head of the Treasury, sir, who has re- 
peated and echoed all these statements, whether of prophecy or fulfilment, 
in successive reports, some of them not less tersely and intelligibly written 
than that now before us; and we have heads of other departments, who con- 
curred, I presume, from time to time, in the original statements, and in the 
faithful echoes of them, from the Treasury. All these functionaries have 
been laboring with the utmost zeal, as they professed, to perform their con- 
stitutional obligation of furnishing the country- with a good .currency, with a 
better currency, with the best currency ; and they have dragged Congress, 
dragged the countr}', and dragged themselves, into difficulty, perplexiljr, 
and distress, in this long and hot pursuit. And now, behold, they draw up 
all at once, and declare that the object of all this toil and struggle, is one 
with which they have nothing at all to do ! 

But, as the last message of the late President was loud and warm in its 
praises of the State banks, for the good services which they rendered to 
currency and exchange, so, no doubt, would the first message of the present 
President have commended, with equal earnestness, the success with which 
Government .had been able, by means of the State banks, to discharge x\m 
important part of its duties, if the events of May last had not left that subject 
no longet* a topic of felicitation. By the suspension of specie payments, all 
was changed. The duty of Government was changed, and the constitu- 
tion was changed also. Government was now to give up, and abandon for- 
ever, that very thing which had been the professed object of its most assidu- 
ous care, and most earnest pursuit, for eight bng and arduous years! 

Mr. President, when I heard of the suspension of the banks, I was by the 
side of the Ohio, on a journey, in the course of which I had occasion, fre- 
quently, to express my opinion on this new state of things; and those who 
may have heard me, or noticed my remarks, will bear witness that I con- 
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stantly expressed the opinion that a new era had commenced; that a question 
of principle, and a question of the highest importance, had arisen,. or would, 
immediately arise; that, hereafter, the dispute would not be so much about 
means as ends; that the extent of the constitutional obligation of the Govern- 
ment would be controverted; in short, that the question, whether it was the 
duty of Congress to concern itself with the national currency, must, inevitar 
biy, become the leading topic of the times. So I thought, whenever I had the 
pleasure of addressing my fellow-citizens, and so I feel and think now. I said 
often on these occasions, and I say now, that it is a question which the peo- 
ple, by the regular exercise of their elective franchise, must decide. The 
subject is one of so much permanent importance, and public men have be- 
come so committed, on the one side or the other, that the decision must, as I 
think, be made by the country. We see an entirely new slate of things. We 
behold new and untried principles of administratioa advanced and adopted. 
We witness an avowed and bold rejection of the policy hitherto always pre- 
vailing. The Government has come, not to a pause, but to a revulsion. It 
not only stops, but it starts back; it abandons the course which it has been 
pursuing for near fifty years, and it reproaches itself with having been acting, 
all that time, beyond the limits of its constitutional power. 

It was my second proposition, sir, that the message, the bill, and the amend- 
ment, taken together, deny, in substance, that this Government has any 
power or duty connected with the currency, or the exchanges, beyond the 
mere regulation of the coins. 

And, sir, is this not true? We are to judge of the message by what it omits, 
as well as by what it proposes. Congress is called together in a great com- 
mercial crisis. The whole business of the country is arrested by a sudden 
disorder of the currency. And what is proposed] Any thing to restore this 
currency? Any thing, with a direct view of producing the resumption of 
payment by the banks? Is a single measure offered, or suggested, the main 
purpose of which is general relief to the country? Not one. No, sir, not one. 
The administration confines its measures to the Government itself. It pro- 
poses a loan, by the means of Treasury notes, to make good the deficiency 
in the revenue; and it proposes secure vaults, and strong boxes, for the safe- 
keeping of the public moneys; and here its paternal care ends. Does the mes- 
sage propose to grapple, in any way, with the main evil of the times? Seeing 
that that evil is one affecting the currency, does the message, like that of Mr. 
Madison, in 1815, address itself directly to that point, and recommeqd mea- 
sures of adequate relief? No such thing. It abstains from all general relief. 
It looks out for the interest of the Government, as a Government; and it looks 
no further. Sir, let me turn to the message itself, to show that all its recom- 
mendations, and, indeed, all the objects in calling Congress together, are con- 
fined to the narrow and exclusive purpose of relieving the wants of Government. 

The President says, that the regulations established by Congress, for 
the deposite and safe-keeping of the public moneys, having become ino- 
perative by the suspension of payment by the banks; and apprehending: that 
the same cause would so diminish the revenue, that the receipts into the Trea- 
sury, would not be sufficient to defray the expenses of Government; and as 
questions were also expected to arise, respecting the October instalment of 
the deposite to the States, and doubting whether Government would be able 
to pay its creditors in specie, or its equivalent, according to law, he felt it to 
be his duty to call Congress together. These are the reasons for calling 
Congress. They are all the reasons; and they all have exclusive regard to 
the Government itself. 
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In the next place, let U3 see what measures the message recommeads to 

Congress. In its own language^ the objects demanding its attention are — 

** To regulate, by law, the safe-keeping, trannfei*, and disbursement of the public 
moneys; to designate the funds to be received and paid by the Government; to enable 
the Treasury to meet promptly every demand upon it; to prescribe the terms of indul- 
gfence, anrl the mode of settlement to be adopted, as well in collecting from individuals 
the revenue that has accrued, as in withdrawing it from former depositories." 

These are all the objects recommended particularly to the care of Con- 
gress; and the enumeration of them is followed by a general suggestion, that 
Congress will adopt such further measures as may promote the prosperity of 
the country. This whole enumeration, it is obvious, is confined to the wants 
and convenience of the Government itself. 

And now, sir, let us see on what grounds it is, that the message refrains 
from recommending measures of general relief. The President says — 

" It was not designed by the constitution that the Government should assume the 
management of domestic or foreign exchange. It is, indeed, authorized to regulate, 
by law, the commerce between the States, and to provide a general standard of value 
or medium of exchange in gold and silver; but it is not its province to aid individuals in 
the transfer of their funds, otherwise than through the facilities afforded by the Post 
OfHce Department. As justly might it be called on to provide for the transportation 
of their merchandise." 

And again : 

<*If, therefore, I refrain from suggesting to Congress any specific plan for regula* 
ting the exchanges of the country, relieving mercantile embarrassments, or interfering 
with the ordinary operations of foreign or domestic commerce, it is from a conviction 
that such measures are not within the constitutional province of the General Govern- 
ment, and that their adoption would not promote the real and permanent welfare of 
those they might be designed to aid." 

The President, then, sir, declines to recommend any measure for the 
relief of commerce, for the restbration of the currency, or for the benefit of 
exchanges, on the avowed ground, that, in his opinion, such measures are 
not within the constitutional power of Congress. He is distinct and ex- 
plicit, and so far entitled to credit. He denies, broadly and flatly, that there 
is any authority in this Government to regulate the currency, and the ex- 
changes, beyond its care of the coin. The question, then, is fairly stated. 
It cannot be misunderstood; and we are now to see how Congress, and, what 
is much more important, how the country will settle it. 

Mr. President, if, in May last, when specie payments were suspended, 
the president of one of the banks had called his council'of directors together, 
informed them that their affairs were threatened with danger, that they could 
not collect their debts in specie, and might not be able to pay their creditors 
in specie, and recommended such measures as he thought their interest re- 
quired; his policy, in all this, would have been no more exclusively con- 
fined to the interests of his corporation, than the policy of the message is 
confined to the interests of this great corporation of Government. Both ia 
practice, therefore, and on principle, in reality, and avowedly, the adminis- 
tration abandons the currency to its fate. It surrenders all •care over it, 
declines all concern about it, and denies that it has any duty connected 
with it. 

Sir, the question, then, comes to be this: Shall one of the great powers 
of the constitution, a power essential to it, on any just plan or theory of 
government, a power which has been exercised from the beginning, a pow^r 
absolutely necessary and indispensable to the proper regulation of the com- 
merce of the country, be now surrendered and abandoned forever? To 
this point wo have come, sir, after pursuing the *' experiment ^' of the 



late administration for five years. And from this point, I am persuaded, the 
country will move, and move strongly, in one direction or another. We 
shall either go over to the gentleman from Missouri, and suffer him to em- 
brace us in his gold and silver arms, and hug us to his hard-money hreast; 
or we shall return to the long-tried, well-approved, and constitutional practice 
of the Government. 

As to the employment of the State banks, for the purpose of maintaining 
the currency, and carrying on the operations of exchange, I certainly never 
had any confidence in that system, and have none now. 

I think the State banks can never furnish a medium for circulation, which 
shall have universal credit, and be of equal value everywhere. 

I think they have no powers, or faculties, which can enable them to re- 
strain excessive issues of paper. 

I think their respective spheres of action are so limited, and their curren- 
cies so local, that they can never accomplish what is desired in relation to 
exchanges. , 

Still, I prefer the employment of State banks to the project before us; be- 
cause it is less of a project; because it is less dangerous; and, chiefly, because it 
does not surrender, effectually and in terms, a great power of the constitution. 
In every respect, this project is objectionable. It is but another '* experi- 
ment;*' and those who recommend it so zealously, were the authors of the 
last, and were equally full of confidence and assurance in regard to that. 

Who invite us to try this experiment? What voices do we hear raised 
in its recommendation? Are they not the well-known voices which we heard 
so often when the late " experiment" was begun? We know of but one ac- 
cession. The voice of the honorable member from South Carolina is heard, 
it is true, now mingling with the general strain; and that is all. Where, 
then, is the ground for confidence in this experiment, more than there was for 
it in the last? 

This scheme, too, is against all our usages, and all our habits. It locks 
up the revenue, under bolts and bars, from the time of collection to the time 
of disbursement. Our practice has been otherwise, and it has been a useful 
practice. In 1833, the Secretary of the Treasury admonished the deposite 
banks, since tliey had obtained the custody of the public funds, to accommo- 
date the public, to loan freely, especially to importing merchants. And now, 
a system is proposed to us, according to which, any use of the public funds, 
by way of loan or accomm<)dation to the public, is made a criminal offence, 
and to be prosecuted by indictment ! Admirable, admirable consistency ! 

But the great objection to the measure, that which so much diminishes 
the importance of all other objections, is its abandonment of the duty of 
Government. The character of this project is, severance of the Govern- 
ment from the people. This, like the mark of Cain, is branded on its fore- 
head. Government separates itself, not frohi the banks merely, but from 
the community. It withdraws its care, it denies its protection, it renounces 
its own high duties. I am against the project, therefore, in principle and in 
detail ; I am for no new experiments; but I am for a sound currency for the 
country. And I mean by this, a convertible currency, so far as it consists of 
paper. I differ, altogether, in this respect, from the gentleman from 
South Carolina. Mere Government paper, not payable otherwise than by 
being received for taxes, has no pretence to be called a currency. After all 
that can be said about it, such paper is mere paper money. It is nothing 
but bills of credit. It always has been, and always will be, depreciated. 

Sir^ we want specie, and we want paper, of universal credit, and which 

; 
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fs convertible into specie at tbe will of the holder. That system of currency* 
the experience of the world, and our own experience, have both fully approved. 

I maintain, sir, that the people of this country are entitled, at the hand 
of this Government, to a* sound, safe, and uniform currency. If they agree 
with me, they will themselves say so. They will say, " it is our right; 
we have enjoyed it forty years; it is practicable, it is necessary to. our 
prosperity, it is the duty of Government to furnish it; we ought to have 
it, we can have it, and we will have it." 

The language of the administration, on the other hand, is, '^Good masters, 
you are mistaken. You have no such right. You are entitled to no such 
thing from us. The constitution has been misunderstood. We have sud- 
denly found out its true meaning. A new light has flashed upon us. It is 
no business of ours to furnish a national currency. You cannot have it, and 
you will not gel it." 

Mr. President, I have thus stated what I think to be the real question now 
before the country. I trust myself, cheerfully, to the result. I am willing 
to abide the test of time, and the ultimate judgment of the people ; for it is 
a sentiment deeply infused into me, it is a conviction jvhich pervades every 
faculty I possess, that there can be no settled and permanent prosperity to 
the commerce and business of the country, until the constitutional duty of 
Government, in regard to the currency, be honestly and faithfully fulfilled. 



I shall detain the Senate, sir, with a few remarks only in reply to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bdchanan.] \ 

The gentleman has met the question fairly. He denies that there is any J 

power or duty belonging to this Government, such as I have attempted to H 

maintain. He denies that it is incumbent on Congress to maintain a sound ' 

and uniform currency, or to have any thing to do with currency or ex- 
change, beyond the regulation of coin. I am glad to see the honorable 
member take this distinct ground. All see now what the question is. 

The gentleman remarked, that I had abandoned that part of the constitu- 
tion which is usually relied on as giving Congress power to establish a bank; 
that is to say, the power to lay and collect taxes. But you will remember, 
sir, that I was not discussing the power to create a bank, although, certainly, 
I have no doubt of the power. I was not contending merely for something 
that should aid in the collection of taxes; I was s^:)eaking of the power and 
duty of providing a sound currency for the whole country ; a power and a 
duty which would both belong; to this Government, if another dollar of taxes 
was never to be collected. ' Yes, sir, if we knew, this day, that the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands would yield revenues equal to all the wants of 
the Government for a hundred years to come, our want of a currency would 
be the same, and the duty of Government to provide it the same, as it now is. \ 

The gentleman argues, too, that a power to provide a currency cannot be 
drawn from the commercial power granted to Congress ; because, he says, i 

that power is only to regulate commerce, and to regulate is not to create. 
This is not quite correct ; there are many forms of expression, in our lan- 
guage, especially those in which complex operations are described, in which 
to regulate, means to cause, or to produce. But, suppose I concede to the 
genileman that to regulate, never means to create. What then ? Would 
that prove that Congress could not create a currency, in order thereby to regu- 
late commerce? May it not be necessary to make one thing, in order to regulate 
another? Let us take the gentleman's own illustration. He says Coug.ress 
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-Mr. Phesident: 

Having at an early stage of the debate expressed, in a 
general manner, my opposition to this bill, I must find an apology 
K)r again addressing the Senate, in the acknowledged importance 
•of the measure, the novelty of its character, and the division of 
opinion respecting it which is known to exist in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

To be able, in this state of things, to give a preponderance to that 
side of the question which I embrace, is, perhaps, more than I ought 
to hope ; but I do not feel that I have done all which my duty de- 
mands, until I make another effort. 

The functions of this Government which, in time of peace, most 
materially affect the happiness of the people, are those which respect 
commerce and revenue. The bill before us touches both these great 
interests. It proposes to act directly on the revenue and expenditure 
of Government, and it is expected to act, also, indirectly, on com- 
merce and currency ; while its friends and supporters altogether ab- 
stain from other measures, deemed by a great portion of Congress and 
of the country, to be indispensably demanded by the present exigency. 

We have arrived, Mr. President, towards the close of a half cen- 
tury from the adoption of the constitution. During the progress of 
these years, our population has increased from three or four millions 
to thirteen or fourteen millions ; our commerce, from little or nothing, 
to an export of a hundred and ninety millions, and an import of a 
hundred and twenty-eight and a half miUions, in the year 1836. 
Our mercantile tonnage approaches near to two millions. . We have 
a revenue, and an expenditure, of thirty millions a year. The man- 
ufactures of the country have attained very great importance, and, 
up to the commencement of the derangement of the currency, were 
in a prosperous and growing state. The produce of the fisheries 
iias become vast ; and the general production of the labor and cap- 
ital of the country is increasing, tar beyond all example in other 



countries, or other times, and has already reached an amount which, . 
to those who have not investigated the subject, would seem incred- 
ible. 

The commerce of the United States, sir, is spread over the globe- 
It pursues its objects in all seas, and finds its way into every port 
which the laws of trade do not shut against its approach. With all 
the disadvantages of more costly materials, and of higher wages, and 
often in despite of unequal and unfavorable commercial regulations 
of other States, the enterprise, vigor, and economy which distinguish 
our navigating interest, enable it to show our flag, in competition 
with the most favored and the most skilful, in the various quarters 
of the world. In the mean time, internal activity does not lag nor 
loiter. New and useful modes of intercourse and facilities of transport- 
ation are established, or are in progress, everywhere. Public works 
are projected and pushed forward, in a spirit, which grasps at high 
and vast objects, with a bold defiance of all expense. The aggre- 
gate value of the property of the country is augmented daily. A 
constant demand for new capital exists, although a 4ebt basiS^re^dy 
been contracted in Europe, for sums advanced to States, corporations,, 
and individuals, for purposes connected with internal improvement ;. 
which debt cannot now be less than a hundred . naillions , of dollars. 
Spreading over a great extent, embracing different climates,, and with 
vast variety of products, we find an intensely excited spirit of in- 
dustry and enterprise to pervade the whole country; while its escter- 
nal commerce, as I have already said, sweeps over all seas. We aie 
connected with all commercial countries, and, most of all, with, that 
which has established and sustained the most stupendous system of 
commerce and manufactures, and which collects and disbuisies <aii 
incredible amount of annual revenue ; and which u$es, to this end^ 
and as means of currency and circulation, a mixed mon^y of iinetal 
and paper. 

Such a mixed system, sir, has also prevailed with ins, .fcodOEkidne 
beginning. Gold and silver, and convertible bank paper, have 
always constituted our actual money. The people ai^^ m^ to this 
system. It has hitherto commanded their confidence, ao^id &1I&I- 
led their expectations. We have had, in succession, • two nadiCMiial 
banks ; each for a period of twenty years. Local or Stc^te bunks 
have, at the same time, been in opexation ; . and ; no maH'^f in- 

' telligence or candor can deipiy that, during these for4y yoaiss, and 
with the operation of a national land th^se Sta^ ;iQ3t^utioi^ Jhe 
currency of the country, upon the whole, has been <sale, dieitp^ con- 
venient, apd satisfactory. When the Govenunent was ^staUishad^ 
it found convertible bank paper, issued by State t^nks, already in 
circulation ; and with this circulation it did not interfei^e. The Uni- 

_ ted States, indeed, had thems^ves established a bank^ undier 'tb^old 
Confederation, with authority to issue paper. A sy$tem.Qf iioiud 
circulation, therefore, was exactly that system which this ooostii^u- 
tion, at its adoption,. found already in existence. Tbeire is, not: the. 
slightest evidence of any intention, in establishing the ^onstMniL- 
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>tion, to overthrow or abolish this system, although it certainljr 
Avas the object of the constitution to abolish bills of credit, and all 
paper intended for circulation, issued upon the faith of the States 
a.lone. Inasmuch as whatever then existed, of the nature of money 
or currency, rested on State legislation ; and as it was not possible 
that uniformity, general credit, and general confidence could result . 
fBpm local and separate acts of the States, there is evidence — I think' 
abundant evidence — that it was the intention of the framers of the 
odnstitution to give to Congress a controlling power over the whole 
subject^' to the end that there should be, for the whole country, a 
currency of uniform value. Congress has heretofore exercised this 
authority, and fulfilled the corresponding duties. It has maintained, 
for forty years out of forty -nine, a national institution, proceeding 
from its power, and responsible to the General Government. With 
intervals of derangement, brought about by war and other occurren- 
ces, this wholie system, taken altogether, has been greatly successful in 
its actual operation. We have found occasion to create no diff(^rence 
between Government and people — between money for revenue, and 
money for the general use of the country. Until the commencement 
of the last ses^on. Government had manifested no disposition to look 
out for itself exclusively. What was good enough for the people, was 
good enough for Government. No condescending and gracious pref- 
erence hfed, before that period, ever been tendered to members of 
Oongress, over other persons having claims upon the public funds. 
Such a singular spectacle had never been exhibited, as an amica- 
. ble, disinterested, and patriotic understanding, between those who 
are to vote taxes on the people, for the purpose of replenishing the 
Treasury, and those who, from the Treasury, dispense the money 
back again among those who have claims on it. In that respect I 
think the Secretary stands alone. He is the first, so far as I know, 
in our long list of able heads of Departments, who has thought it a 
delicate and skilful touch, in financial administration, to be particu- 
larly kind and complaisant to the interest of the law-makers, — those 
who hold the tax-laying power ; the first whose great deference and 
cordial regard for members of Congress have led him to provide, for 
them, as the medium of payment and receipt, something more valua- 
ble than is provided, at the same time, for the army, the navy, the 
judges, the revolutionary pensioners, and tbe various classes of la- 
borers in the pay of Government. 

Through our whole history, sir, we have found a convertible paper 
currency, under proper control, highly useful, by its pliability to cir- 
• cumstances, and by its capacity of enlargement, in a reasonable de- 
gree, to meet the demands of a new and enterprising community. 
As I have already said, sir, we owe a permanent debt of a hundred 
millioTis abroad ; and in the present abundance of money in England, 
and the state of demand here, this amount will probably be increased. 
But it must be evident to every one, that, so long as, by a safe use of 
paper, we gfve some reasonable expansion to our own circulation, 
-or* at lea^t do not imreasonably contract it, we do, to that extent,. 



create or maintain an ability for loans among ourselves, and so far 
diminish the amount of annual interest paid abroad. 
' But let me now, Mr. President, ask the attention of the Senate to 
another subject, upon which, indeed, much has already been said: I 
mean that which is usually called the credit stst£M. 

Sir, what is that system ? Why is credit a word of so much solid 
importance, and of so powerful charm, in the United States ? Why 
is it that a shock has been felt through all classes and all interests, 
the first moment that this^ credit has been disturbed ? Does its im- 
portance bplong, equally^ to all commercial States? Or are there 
peculiarities in our condition, our habits, and modes of btisiness, 
which make credit more indispensable, and mingle it more natu- 
rally, more intimately, with the life-blood of our system ? 

A full and philosophical answer to these inquiries, Mr. President, 
would demand that I should set forth both the ground-work and the 
structure of our social system. It would show that the wealth and- 
prosperity of the country have as broad a foundation as its popular 
constitutions. Undoubtedly there are peculiarities in that system, re- 
sulting from the nature of our political institutions, from our elem.ent- 
ary laws, and from the general character of the people. These 
peculiarities most unquestionably give to credit, or to those means 
and those arrangements, by whatever names we call them, which are 
calculated to keep the wl^ole, or by far the greater part, of the capital 
of the country in a state of constant activity, a degree of importance ; 
far exceeding what is experienced elsewhere. 

In the old countries of Europe there is a clear and well-defined* 
line, between capital and labor ; a line which strikes through society 
with a horizontal sweep, leaving on one side wealth, in masses, 
holden by few hands, and those having little participation in the la- 
borious pursuits of life ; on the other, the thronging multitudes of 
labor, with here and there, only, an instance of such accumulation 
of earnings as to deserve the name of capital. This distinction, in- 
deed, is not universal and absolute in any of the commercial States of 
Eiurope, and it grows less and less definite as commerce advances;, 
the effect of commerce and manufactures, as all history shows, being, 
every where, to diffuse wealth, and not to aid its accumulation in few 
hands. But still the line is greatly more broad, marked, and visible in 
European nations, than in the United States. In those nations the gains 
of capital, and wages, or the earnings of labor, are not only distinct in 
idea, as elements of the science of political economy, but, to a great 
degree, also, distinct in fact ; and their respective claims, end merits, 
and modes of relative adjustment, become subjects of discussion and 
of public regulation. Now, sir, every body may see that that is a 
state of things which does not exist with us. We have no such vis- 
ible and broad distinction between capital and labor; and' much of 
the general happiness of all classes results from this. With us, labor 
is every day augmenting its means by its own industry; not in all cases, 
indeed, but in very many. Its savings of yesterday become its capital^ 
therefore, of to-day. On the other hand, vastly the greater portion of 



the property of the country exists in such small quantities that iCr^ 
headers cannot dispense altogether with their own personal industry^ 
or if^ in some instances, capital be accumulated till it rises to what 
may be called affluence, it is usually disintegrated and broken into^ 
particles again, in one or two generations. The abolition of the^ 
rights of primogeniture ; the descent of property of every sort to- 
females as well as males ; the cheap and easy means by which projK- 
erty is transferred and conveyed ; the high price of labor ; the low 
price of land ; the genius of our political institutions ; in fine, evety^ 
thing belonging to us, counteracts large accunmlation. This is our^ 
actual system. Our politics, our constitutions, our elementary laws^. 
our habits, all centre in this point, or tend to this result. Froxa^ 
where I now stand, to the extremity of the northeast, vastly the-. 
greatest part of the property of the country is in the hands and 
ownership of those whose personal industry is employed in sonu»^. 
form of productive labor. General competence, general education^ 
enterprise, activity, and industry, such as never before pervadedL. 
any society, are the characteristics which distinguish the people who^ 
live, and move, and act in this state of things, such as I have de^ 
scribed it. 

Now, sir, if this view be true, as I think it is, all must perceive 
that, in the United States, capital cannot say to labor and industry^, 
" Stand ye yonder, while I come up hither ;^' but labor and industry- 
lay hold on capital, break it into parcels, use it, diffuse it widely,, 
and, instead of leaving it to repose in its own inertness, compel it to 
-act at once as their own stimulus and their own instrument. 

But, sir, this is not all. There is another view still more immedi-- 
ately affecting the operation and use of, credit. -' In every wealthy 
community, however eq'ually property may be divided, there wilLi 
always be some property-holders who live on its income. IfthiS'> 
property be land, they live on rent •, if it be money, they live on itjf-- 
interest. The amount of real estate held in this country on lease, is 
comparatively very small, except in^the cities. But there are indi»- 
viduals and families, trustees and guardians, and various literary and,- 
charitable institutions, who have occasion to invest funds for the pur- 
pose of annual moneyed income. Where do they invest ? where caa. 
they invest ? The answer to these questions shows at once a mighty 
difference between the state of things here, and that hi England*. 
Here, these investments, to produce a moneyed income, are made ia 
banks, insurance companies, canal and railroad corporations, and 
other similar institutions. Placed thus inamediately in active hands,, 
this capital^ it is evident, becomes at once the basis of business ; it 
gives occupation, pays labor, excites enterprise, and performs, ixk 
short, all the functions of employed money. But, in England, ixk-- 
vestments for such purposes usually take another direction. There is,. 
in England, a vast amount of public stocks, as eight or nin6 hundred : 
millions sterling of public d^bt actually exists, constituting, to the- 
amount of its annual interest, a charge on the active capital and 
industry of the country. In the hands of individuals, portions of thi&<> 



debt are capital ; that is, they produce incothe to the proprietors, and 
ificome without labor ; while in a national point of view, it is mere 
debt/ What was obtained for it, or that on account of which it was 
contracted, has been spent in the long and arduous wars, which the 
country has sustained, from the time of King William the Third, to 
our own days. There are thousands of individuals, therefore, whose 
&xed income arises, not from the active use of property, either in their 
own hands, or the hands of others, but from the interest on that pafft of 
this naticMial charge to which they are entitled. If, therefi^e, we use 
the term capital noi in the sense of political economy exactly, iDUt as 
implying whatever returns income to individuals, we find an almost 
incalculable mass so circumstanced as not to be the basis of active 
operations. 

To illustrate this idea further, sir, let us suppose that, by some oc- 
currence, (such as is certainly never to be expected,) this debt shouM 
be paid off ; suppose its holders were to receive, to-morrow, their ftiH 
amounts; what would they do with them ? Why, sir, if they wereob^ 
liged to loan the one-quarter part into the hands of the industri- 
otis classes, for the purposes of employment in active bu^ness ; and 
if this operation could be accompanied by the same intellig^ce and 
industry among the people which prevaU wi|h us, the result would do 
more toward raising the character of the laboring classes^ than all re- 
forms in Parliament, and other general political (^erations. It would 
J)eas if this debt had never been contracted ; as if the money had 
jnever been spent, and now remained part of the active capital of the 
•country, employed in the business of life. But this debt, sir, has cre- 
ated an enormous amount of private property, Upon the income of 
Wiiieh its owners live, which does not require their own active labor 
or that of others. We have no such debt; we have no such mode 
of inveistment ; and this circumstance gives quite a different aspect 
atid a different reality to our condition. 

N#w, Mr. President, what I understand by the credit system- is, 
th^t which thus connects labor and capital, by giving to labor the use 
of capital. In other words, intelligence, good character, and good 
morals bestow on those who have not capital, a power, a trust, a 
confidence^ which enables them to obtain it, and to employ it useful- 
ly for themselves and others. These active men of business build 
their hopes of success on tlieir attentiveness, their economy, and their 
inte^ity. A wider theatre tot useful activity is under their feet, and 
avound them, than was ever spread before the eyes of the young and 
enterpfising generations of men, on any other spot enlightened by the 
sun. Before them is the ocean. Every thing in that direction invites 
them to efforts of enterprise and industry in the pursuits of commerce 
and' the fisheries. Around them, on all hands, are thriving and prosper- 
ous manufactures ; an improving agriculture, and the daily presenta- 
tion of new objects of internal improvement : while behind them is al- 
most half a continent of the richest land, at the cheapest prices, under 
li^lthful climates, and washed by the most magnificent riVersthat 
oft any part of the globe pay their homage to the sea. In the midst 



of -all these glowing aild glorious prospects, they are neither restrain 
ed by ignorance, nor smitten down by the penury of personal circum- 
stances. They are not compelled to contemplate, in hopelessness and 
despair, all the advantages thus bestowfed on their condition by Provi- 
dence. Capital though they may have little or none, credit supplies 
its plaxje ; not as the refuge of the prodigal and the reckless; not as 
^pratifying present wants with the certainty of future absolute ruin ; 
but as the genius of honorable trust and confidence ; as the blessing, 
voluntarily offered to good character and to good conduct ; as the 
beneficent agent, which assists honesty and enterprise in obtaining 
comfort and independence. 

Mr. President, take away this credit, and what remains ? I do not ask 
i^hat remains to the few, but to the many? Take away this system of 
credit, and then tell me what is left for labor and industry, but mere man- 
ual toil and daily drudgery ? If we adopt a system that withdraws capi- 
tal from active employment, do we not diminish the rates of wages ? 
If we curtail the general business of society, does not every laboring 
man find his condition grow daily worse ? In the politics of the day, 
sir, we hear much said abojit divorces; and when we abolish credit, 
"we shall divorce labor from capital ; and, depend on it, sir, when we 
divorce labor from capital, capital is hoarded, and labor starves. 

The declaration, so often quoted, that "all who trade on borrowed 
capital ought to break,^^ is the most aristocratic sentiment ever uttered 
in this country. It is a sentiment which, if carried out by political ar- 
rangement, would condemn the great majority of mankind to the per- 
petual condition of mere day-laborers. It goes to take away from them 
all that solace and hope which arises from possessing something which 
they can call their own. A man loves his own; it is fit and natural 
that he should do so ; and he will love his coimtry and its institutions, 
if he have some stake in it, although it be but a very small part of the 
general mass of property. If it be but a cottage, an acre, a garden, 
its possession raises him, gives him self-respect, and strengthens his 
attachment to his country. It is our happy condition, by the blessings 
of Providence, that almost every man of sound health, industrious 
hiabits, and good morals, can ordinarily attain, at least, to this degree 
of comfort and respectability; and it is a result devoutly to be wished, 
both for its individual and its general consequences. 

But even to this degree of acquisition, that credit, of which I have 
already said so much, (as its general effect is to raise the price of 
wages, and render industry productive,) is highly important. There 
is no condition so low, if it be attended with industry and economy, 
wWch this credit does not benefit, as any one will find, if he will 
examine and follow out its operations. 

Such, Mr. President, being the ftredit system in the United States, 
as- 1 understand it, I now add, that the banks have been the agents 
and their circulation the instrument, by which the general operations 
of this credit have been conducted. - Much of the capital of the coim- 
try, placed at interest, is vested in bank stock, and those who borrow, 
borrow at the banks : and discounts of bills, and anticipation of pay- 
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ments, in all its forms, the regular and appropriate duty of banks^ 
prevail universally. 

In the North, the banks have enabled the manufacturers of ail 
classes to realize the proceeds of their industry at an early moment* 
The course has been, that the producers of commodities for Southern 
consumption, having despatched their products, draw their bills. These 
bills are discounted at Aie banks, and with the proceeds other raw 
material is bought, and other labor paid ; and thus the general busi- 
ness is continued in progress. All this is well known to those who 
have had opportimity to be acquainted with such concerns. 

But bank credit has not been more necessary to the North than to 
the South. Indeed, nowhere has interest been higher, or the demand 
for capital greater, or the full benefit of credit more indispensable, than 
in the new cotton and sugar-growing States. I ask gentlemen from 
those States if this be not so ? Have not the plantations been bought, 
and the necessary labor procured, to a great extent, on credit ? Has 
not this credit been obtained at the banks ? Even now do they not 
find credits, or advances on their crops, important in enabling them 
to get those crops to market ? And if there had been no credit — 
if a hard-money system had prevailed, let me ask them what 
would have been, at this moment, the condition of things in Al- 
abama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas? These States, sir, 
with Tennessee and the South Atlantic States, constitute the great 
plantation interest. That there has been a vast demand for capital 
to be invested in this interest, is sufficiently proved, by the high price 
paid for the use of money. 

In my opinion, sir, credit is as essential to the great export of the 
South, as to any other interest. The agriculture of the cotton and 
sugar-producing States partakes, in no inconsiderable degree, of the 
nature of commerce. Tne product and sale of one great staple only, 
is an operation essentially difierent from ordinary farming pur-- 
suits. The exports of the South, indeed, may be considered as the 
aggregate result of various forms and modes of industry, carried 
on by various hands, and in various places, rather than as the 
mere product of the plantation. That product itself is local; 
but its indispensable aids and means are drawn from every part of the 
Union. What is it, sir, that enables Southern labor to apply itself so 
exclusively to the cultivation of these great articles for export ? 
Certainly, it is so applied, because its own necessities for provision and 
clothing are supplied, meanwhile, from other quarters. The South 
raises to sell, and not to consume ; and with the proceeds of the sales 
it supplies itself with whatever its own consumption demands^. 
There are exceptions ; but this is the general truth. The*hat-makers, 
shoe-makers, furniture-makers, and carriage-makers of the North, the 
spinners at Lowell, and the weavers at Philadelphia, are all contribu- 
tors to the general product both of cotton and sugar, for export abroad ; 
as are the live-stock raisers of Kentucky, the grain-growing farmers, 
and all who produce and vend pro visions, in Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. 
The Northern ship-owner and the mariner, who carry these products to 
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market, are agents acting to the same end ; and so are they too who, lit- 
tle thinking of cotton-fieids, or sugar estates, are pursuing their adven- 
turous employment in the whale fisheries, over the whole surfBice^ 
and among all the islands, of the Pacific and the Indian oceans. If we 
take the annual cotton crop at sixty millions of dollars, we may, per- 
haps, find that the amount of forty-five millions is expended, either 
for interest on capital advanced, or for the expense pf clothing and 
supporting labor, or in the charges which belong to the household,, 
the education of families, and to the domestic expenditure of the pro- 
prietor. 

Thus, sir, all the laborious classes, are, in truth, cotton-growers and 
sugar-makers. Each, in its own way, and to the extent of its own 
productiVene$s, contributes to swell the , magnitude of that enormous, 
export, which was nothing at the commencement of this Govern- 
ment, and which now has run up to so many millions. Through all 
these operations the stream of credit has constantly flowed, and there 
is not one of them that wilL not be checked and interrupted, em- 
barrassed and thwarted, if this stream be now dried up. This con- 
nexion of the various interests of the country with one another forms 
an important and interesting topic. It is one of the natural ties of the 
Union. The variety of production, and mutual wants mutually sup- 
plied, constitute a strong bond between difierent States ; and long 
may that bond last, growing with their growth, and strengthening 
with their strength ! 

But, Mr. President, that portion of our productions which takes^ 
the form of export, becomes distinct and visible ; it is prominent and 
striking, and is seen and wondered at, by everybody. The annual 
returns all show it, and every day^s commercial intelligence speaks- 
of it. We gaze at it with admiration, and the world is no less ad- 
miring than ourselves. 

With other branches of industry the case is quite different. The 
products of these branches, being put in the train of domestic ex- 
changes, and consumed in the country, do not get into statistical 
tables, are not collected in masses, and are seldom presented, in the 
aggregate, to the public view. They are not of the character of a 
few large and mighty rivers, but of a thousand little streams, mean- 
dering through all the fields of business and of life, and refreshing 
and fertilizing the whole. 

Few of us, Mr. President, are aware of what would be the amount 
of the general production of the coimtry, if it could be accurately 
ascertained. The Legislature* of Massachusetts, under the recom- 
mendation of the intelligent Chief Magistrate of that State, has 
caused to be prepared and published a report on the condition and 
products of certain branches of its industry, for the year ending in 
April, 1837. The returns of the authorities of each city and town 
were made, apparently, with much care ; and the whole has been 
collated by the Secretary of State, and the result distinctly presented 
in well-arranged statistical tables. From a summary of the states 
ments in these tables, I will take the liberty of selecting a few arti- 
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<5les, amd of adrerting to them here, as instances, or i^ecimens, of the 
aiffiual product of labor and industry in that State. 

And to begin with a very necessary and important article : I "find, 
that of boots and shoes, the value of the whole amount manufactu- 
red within the year exceeds fourteen millions and a half of dollars. If 
the amount of other articles of the same class, or material, be added, 
viz : leather, saddles, trunks, harness, &c,, the total will be not far 
from eighteen niiUions and a half of dollars. 

I will read the names of some other articles, and state the amount 
of annual product belonging to each : 

Cotton fabrics . - . . . igl7,409,000 

Woollen fabrics - - . . . 10,399,000 

Fisheries -...-- 7,592,0Q0 . 

Books and stationary, and paper •• - - 2,592,000 

Soap and candles - - - - - 1,620,000 

Nails, brads, and tacks - - - - 2,500,000 

Machinery of various kinds - - - 1,235,000 

Agricultural implements - - - - 645,000 

Glass ---.-. 831,000 

Hats - - - - - - • 700,000 

Clothing, neckcloths, &c. - - - - 2,013,000 

Wool - - - - - - 539,000 

These, sir, are samples. The grand total is ninety-ohe milUon 
seven hundred thousand dollars. From this, however, deductions 
are to be made for the cost of the raw material when imported, and 
for certain articles enumerated under different heads. But, then, the 
whole statement is confined to some branches of industry only; and 
to present an entire and comprehensive view, there should be added 
the gains of commerce within the year, the earnings of navigation, 
and almost the whole agricultural product of the State. 

The result of all, if it could be collated and exhibited together, 
would show that the annual product of Massachusetts capital and 
Massachusetts industr jr exceeds one hundred millions of dollars. 
Now, sir, Massachusetts is a small Statej in exteert of territory. You 
may n^ark out her dimensions seven or eight times on the map of Vir- 
ginia. Yet her population is seven hmidred thousand souls ; and the 
annual result of their laborious industry, economy, and labor, is as 
I have stated. 

Mr. President, in looking over this result, it is most gratifying to 
find, that its great mass consists in articles equally Essential and useftd 
to all classes. They are not luxuries, but necessaries and comfo(rts. 
They belong to food and clothing, to household conveniences, and 
educa;tion. As they are more and more multiplied, the great majority 
of society becomes more elevated, better instructed, and happier in 
aji respects. I have looked through this whole list, sir, to find what 
there is in it that might be fairly classed among the higher luxuries 
of life ; and what do I find ? In the whole hundred millions, I find but 
onke such item; and that is an item of two or three himdred thousand 
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dollars for ^^ JQirtrelry, silver, and silver-^)late/* This is all that belongs 
to luxury, in her annual product, of a hunchred millions ; and of 
this, no doubt, the far greater portion was s^iit abroad. And yet we 
hpar daily, fiir, ot the amaasing of aristocratic wealth, by the progress 
of manufactures, and. the operations of the credit system ! Aristoc- 
racy, it is said, iastealijng upon us, and, in, the formof aggregate' wealth, 
is watching to, sejsae political power from the hands of the peopl^ ! We 

have been more than oncer gravely admonisbed that, in order to im- 
prove the times, and restore a metallic currency for the benefit of the 
poor, the rich ought to ndielt dcKwn their plate! Whatever such a 
melting process might j&nd taact upon, elsewhere, Mr. President, I 
assure you that in Massachusetts it would discover little. A few 
spoons, candlesticks, and other similar articles, some old family 
pitchers and tankards, and the silver porringers of our nurseries 
would be about the whole-^ 

Sir, if there be any aristocrats in Massachusetts, the people are all 
aristocrats; because I do not believe there -is on earth, in a highly 
civilized sdciety, a greater equality in the condition of men, than exists 
there. If there, be a man in the State who maintains what is called 
an equipage, or drives four horses in his coach, I am not acquainted 
with him. On the other hand, there are few who are not able to 
carry their wives and daughters to church in some decent conveyance. 
It is no matter of regret or S0rrow to us that few are very rich • but 
it is our pride and glory that few are very poor. It is our still higher 
prid^, aijd our just boast, as I think, that all her citizens possess 
means of intelligence and education; and ithat,of all her productions 
shexqckons, among the very ohiefest, those which spring from the 
culture of the mind and the heart. 

Mr. President, one of the most striking oharacte^'istics of this age 
is the extraordinary pipgress which it has witneteed iii popular 
knowledge. Anew and powerful impulse has b®en acting in iJie 
social system of late, prodmcing this effect in a striking degree. 

In morals, in politics, in art, in literature, there is a vast accession 
to the number of readers, and to the number of proficients. The 
present state of popular knowledge is not the result of a -slow and 
uniform progress, proc^dingihrough a lapse of years, with the game 
regular degree of motion. It is evidently the result of sdme new 
causes, brought into powerful action, arid produtJing their cohse- 
queoces. rapidly mA strikimgly. What, sir, are these causes } 

Tliis iSf not an oecasiiouy »ir, for discussing such a quesftion at length : 
allow me to gay, however, that the improved^stole of popular knotv^ll 
edge is but the necessa^ry i««uU<rfthe improved condition 6f the great 
mass of the people. Knowledge is not otte of our naerfely physical 
wants. Life may . l)e sustained without it. But, in -order to live 
men J^njust i^ fed, and clothed, and shel^red ;'and in a state of 
things in which one?s whole lebor can do no mga^ t^han proettre iilotheis 
foody,.and'Sheiter,ha:can have no time nor means fop^oemal improve' 
ment, Knowledge, ther^re, is not> attained^ and eannot be attained 
till there is s<m)e:deigF^e of respite from daily manual toil, and n^er^ 
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ending drudgery. Rit whenever a less degree of labor will produce 
the absolute necessaries of life, then there come leisure and means, 
both to teach and to learn. 

But if this great and wonderful extension of popular knowledge 
be the result of ah improved condition, it may, in the next place, 
well be asked, what are the causes which have thus suddenly pro- 
,duced that great improvement ? How is it that the means of food^ 
dothing, and shelter, are now so much nH>re cheaply and abundantly 
procured th€ui formerly ? Sir, the main cause I take to be the pro- 
gress of scientific art, or a new extent of the application of science 
to art»^ This it is, which has so much distinguished the last half cen- 
tury in Europe aiid in America ; and its eflFects are everywhere visible, 
and especially among us. Man has found new allies and auxiliaries, 
in the powers of nature, and in the inventions of mechanism. 

The general doctrine of political economy is, that wealth consists 
in whatever is useful or convenient to man, and that labor is the 
producing cause of all this wealth. This is very true. But, then, 
what is labor? In the sense of political writers, and in common 
language, it means hiunan industry ; but, in a philosophical view, it 
may receive a much more comprehensive meaning. It is not, in that 
view, humafh toil only — the mere action of thews and muscles ; but it is 
any active agency which, working upon the materials with which the 
world is supplied, brings forth products useful or convenient to man. 
The materials of wealth are in the earth, in the seas, and in their 
natural and imaided productions. Labor obtains them, works upon 
them, and fashiojDs them to human use. Now, it has been the object 
of scientific art, or of the application of science to art, to increase 
this active agency, to augment its power, by creating millions of .la- 
borers in the form of automatic machines, all to be diligently em- 
ployed, and kept at work by the force of natural powers. To this 
end these natural powers, principally those of steam and falling Water, 
are subsidized and taken into human employmisnt. Spinning ma- 
chines, power-looms, and all the mechanical devices, acting, among 
other operatives, in the factories and work-shops, are but so many 
laborers. They are usually denominated laboi-saving machines, but 
it would be more just to call them labor-doin^ machines. They are 
made to be active agents ; to have motion, and to produce eflfect ; and 
though witliout intelligence, they are guided by those laws of science, 
which are exact and perfect, and they produce results, therefore, in 
general, more accurate than the human hand is capable of producing. 
Wlien we look upon one of these, we behold a mute fellow-laborer, 
of immense power, of mathematical exactness, and of ever-during 
and unwearied efibrt. Andwhile he is thus a most skilful and pro- 
ductive laborer, he is a non-consumer^— at least, beyond the wants of 
his mechanical being. He is not clg«norous for food, raiment, or shel- 
ter, and makes no deoiands for the expenses of education. The 
eating and drinking, the reading and writing and clothes-'wearing world, 
are benefited by the Is^bors of these co-operatives, in the same way as 
if Providence had provided for their service millions of beings, like 
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ourselves in external appearance, able to labor and to toil, and yet 
requiring little or nothing for their own consumption or subsistence ; 
or rather, as if Providence had created a race of giants, each of whom, 
demanding no more for his support and consumption than a common 
laborer, should yet be able to perform the work of a hundred. 

Now, sir, turn back to the Massachusetts tables of production, and 
you wiU see that it is these automatic allies and co-operators, and 
these powers of nature, thus employed and placed under human di- 
rection, which have come, with such prodigious efiect, to man's aid, 
in the great business of procuring the me^-ns of livinff, of comfort, and 
of wealth, and which have so swollen the products of her skilful indus- 
try. Look at these tables once more, sir, and you will see the effects 
of labor, united with and acting upon capital. Look yet again, and 
you will see that credit, mutual trust, prompt and punctual deal- 
ings, and commercial confidence, are all mixed up as indispensable 
elements in the general system. 

I will ask you to look yet once more, sir, and you will perceive 
that general competence, great equality in human condition, a degree 
of popular knowledge and intelligence, nowhere surpassed, if any- 
where equalled, and the prevalence of good moral sentiment, and ex- 
traordinary general prosperity, is the result of the wliole. Sir I 
have done with Massachusetts. I do not praise the old " Bay State*' 
of the Revolution ; I only present her as she is. 

Mr. President, such is the state of things actually existing in the 
country, and of which I have now given you a sajmple. And yet 
there are persons who constantly clamor against this state of things. 
They call it aristocracy. They beseech the poor to make war upon the 
rich, while, in truth, they know not who are either rich or poor. 
They complain of oppression, speculation, and the pernicious influ- 
ence of accumulated wealth. They cry out loudly againi^t all banks 
and corporations, and all the means by which small capitals become 
united, in order to produce important and beneficial resultii. They 
carry on a mad hostility against all established institutions. They 
would choke up the fountains of industry, and dry all its streams. 

In a country of unbounded liberty, they clamor against oppression. 
In a country of perfect equality, they would move heaven and earth 
against privilege and monopoly. In a country where property is 
more equally divided than anywhere else, they rend the air with 
the shouting of agrarian doctrines. In a country where the wages of 
labor are high beyond all parallel, and where lands are cheap, and 
the means of living low, they would teach the laborer that he is but 
an oppressed slave. Sir, what can such men want ? What do they 
mean ? They can want nothing, sir, but to enjoy the fruits of other 
men's labor. They can mean nothing, but disturbance and disorder : 
the diffusion of corrupt principles, and the destruction of the moral sen- 
timents and moral habits of society. A licentiousness of feelino- tmd 
of action is sometimes produced by prosperity itself. Men cannot 
always resist the temptation to which they are exposed by the very 
abundance of the bounties of Providence and the very happiness of 
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their own condition ; as the steed, full of the pasture, will, sometimes, 
throw himself against its enclosures, bjreak away from its confinement, 
and, feeling now free from needless restraint, betake himself to the 
moors and barrens, where want, ere long, brings him to his senses, 
and starvation and death close his career. 

Having said so much, sir, on the general condition of the country, 
and explained what I understand by credit, I proceed to consider the 
j)resent actual state of the (Currency. 

The most recent Treasury estimate, which I have seen, supposes 
that there are eighty millions of metallic money now in the country. 
This I believe, however, to be a good deal too high; I cannot believe 
it exceeds sixty, at most; and supposing one-half this sum to be iu 
the banks, thirty millions are in circulation, or in private hand:^. 
We have seven hundred banks and branches, with capitals assigned 
for the security of their notes and bills, amounting to two hundred 
and eighty millions. The amount of bank notes in actual circulation 
is supposed to be one hundred millions; so that our whole circula- 
tion is about one hundred and thirty millions. The amount of debts 
due to the banks, or the amount of their loans and discounts, may be 
taken at four hundred and fifty millions. 

Now, sir, this very short statement exhibits at once a general out- 
line of our existing system of currency and cretjit. We see a great 
amount of money or property in banks, as their assigned and appro- 
priate capital, and we see a great amount due to these banks. These 
bank debtors generally belong to the classes of active business, or are 
such as have taken up credits for purposes of investment in lands or 
merchandise, looking to future proceeds as the means of repayment. 
If we compare this state of circulation, of bank capital and bank 
debt, with the same things in England, important differenc.es will not 
fail to strike us. 

The whole paper circulation of England, by the latest accounts, is 
twenty-eight millions sterling — made up of eighteen millions of Bank 
of England notes, and ten millions of the notes of private bankers 
and joint-stock companies ; bullion in the bank, nine and a half mil- 
lions ; debts due the Bank of England, twenty-two and a half millions. 
The amount of loans and discounts by private bankers and joint-stodc 
companies is not usually stated, I believe, in the public accounts. If 
it bear the same proportion to their notes in circulation, as in the 
case of the Bank of England, it would exceed twelve millions. We 
may, therefore, take the amount of bank debts in England to be thirty- 
five millions. But I suppose that, of the securities held by the Bank 
of Eogland, exchequer notes constitute a large part; in other words, 
that alarge part of the bank debt is due by Government. The amount 
of coin in actual circulation is estimated to be thirty and a half mil- 
lions. Tlie whole amount of circulation in England, metallic and 
paper, is usually stated, in round numbers, at sixty millions; which, 
rating the pound sterling at $4 80, is equal to two hundred and 
eighty-eight millions of dollars. 

It will be seen, sir, that our paper circulation is one-half less than that 
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^ England, but our bank debt is, nererthekss, much greater; since 
thirty-five millions sterling amount to only one hundred and sixty- 
eight millions of dollars ; and this sum, too, includes the amount of ex- 
chequer bills, or Govemipent debt in the form of such bills, which the 
bank holds. These facts are very material to any just comparison of 
the state of things in the two countries. The whole,or nearly the whole 
capital of the Bank of England, ialent to Governx^ent, not by means of 
exchequer notes, but on a pernmnent loan. And as to the private banks 
and joint-stock companies, though they issue bUls for circulation, they 
have no assigned or appropriated capital whatever. The bills circulate 
on the private credit of the individual banker, or of those who compose 
the joint-stock companies. In the United States, an amount of capi^ 
tal, supposed to be sufficient to sustain the credit of the paper and 
.secure the public against loss, is provided by law, in the act of incorpo- 
ration for each bank, and is assigned as a trust-fund for the payment of 
the liabilities of the bank. And if this capital b^ fairly and substan- 
tially advanced, it is a proper security ; and, in most cases, no doubt 
it is substantially advanced. The directors ^,re trustees of this fund, 
and they are liable, both civilly and criminally, for Qiismana^ment, 
embezzlement, or breach pf trust* 

This amount of capital, thus secured, is the basis of loans and 
discounts ; and this is the reason why permanent, or at least long 
loans sgre not considered so inappropriate to banking operations, with 
us, as they are in England. With us, it is evident that the directors 
are agents, holding a fund intended tp be loaned, and acting between 
lender and borrower ;, and thisi form of loan has been foimd exceed- 
ingly convenient and useful in the country. 

In some States, it is greatly preferred to mortgages, though there 
are others in which mortgages are usual. Whether exactly conformr 
able to the true notion of banking, or not, the truth is, that the 
object and operation of our brinks is tx) loan money ; and this i^ 
mostly on personal security. The system^ no doubt, is liable to abuse, 
in particular instances. There may be directors who will loan too 
freely to themselves and their friends. Gross cases- of this kind have 
recently been detected and exposed, and, I hope, will be suitably 
treated ; but, considering the great number of b^nks, theise in- 
stances, I think, are remarkably few. In general, the banks have 
been well conducted, and are believed to be solvent and safe. 

We have heard much, sir, in the course of this debate, of excess U^ 
the issue of bank notes for circulation. I have no doubt, sir, that 
there wa3 a very improper expansion some years £^go. When President 
Jackson, in 1832, had negatived the bi^l for continuing tixe Bank <^' 
the United States, (which act I esteem as the true original sour^^ of all 
the disorders of the currency,) a vast addition was ixnpiediately mfule to 
the number of State banks. In 1&33^ the public deposites were acstp- 
ally removed from the Bank of the United States, and placed in «e^ 
lected State banks. And, for the purpose of showing how much bet- 
ter the public would be accommodated without, than with, a Bank 
of the United States, diese b^oJ^s were not only enQQi|ni.gfe$I, but 
2 
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admonished^ to be free and liberal in loans and discotmts^ made oo 
the strength of the pnWic moneys, to merchants and other kidividu- 
als. The circular letter from the Treasury Department, addressed to 
the new deposite banks, under date of 26th September, 1833, has thb 
significant clause, which could not have been tmsnnderstood r 

" The deposites of public money will enable you to afford increa»- 
ed facilities to commerce, and to extend your accommodation to in- 
dividuals ; and as the duties which are payable to the Goveraiaent 
arise from the business and enterprise erf* the merchants engaged in 
foreign trade, it is but reasonable that they should be preferred in the 
additional accommodation which the public deposites will enable 
your institution to gire, whenerer it can be done without injustice tp 
the claims of other classes of the community/' 

Haying read this letter, sir, I ast leare to refer the Senate to ibt 
20th section of the bill now before us. There we find that, ^ if any 
officer, charged with the safe-keeping of the public money, rfiall loan 
the same, or any portion thereof, with or without interest, sucb 
act shall be deemed an embezzlement and a high misdemeanor, and 
the party convicted thereof shall be sentenced to imprisonment." Sir, 
what a pretty piece of consistency is here ! In 18*8 the depositories 
of the public money wem not even left to their own desire for gain, 
or their wishes to accommodate others, as being sufficient incentives 
to lend it out ; they were admonished and directed to afford increased 
facilities to commerce, and to extend their accommodation to individu- 
als, since the public moneys in their Vaults would enable them to give 
such additional accommodation ! Now, sir, under this bill, any offiy 
cer who shall do any one of the same things, instead of being praised, 
is to be punished : he is to be adjudged guilty of embezzlement and 
of a high misdemeanor, and is to be confined, for aught I know, in 
cells as dark and dismal as the vaults and safes which are to contain 
our metalKd currency. But although I think, sir, that the acts of 
Government created this expansion, yet I am certainly of opinion 
that there was a very undue expansion created. A contraction, how- 
ever, had begun ; and I am of opinion, that had it not been for the 
specie order of July, 1836, and for the manner in which the deposite 
htw was executed, the banks would have gone through the crisis 
without suspension. This is my full and firm belief. I cannot, how^ 
ever, discuss these points here. They were treated with very great 
ability, last year, by a gentleman who then occupied one of the seats 
of Georgia on this floor. Whomsoever he did not satisfy, I cannot 
convince. StQl, sir, the question is, whether there was an excess in 
the general amotmt of ottr circulation, in May last, or whether there be 
now such excess. 

By what standard is this to be judged? If the question be, 
whether there be too nmeh paper in circulation, it may be an- 
swered, by reference to the amount of coin in the banks finom 
which the paper issues; because I am unquestionably of opinion^^ 
an opinioD which I believe nothing can ever shake-— that the true cri- 
terion by which to deeide the question of excess, in a coiivertible 
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paper currency, is the amount of that paper, compared with the gold 
and silver in the banks. Such excess would not be proved, absolutely 
and certainly, in every case, by the mere fact of the suspension of specie 
payments; because such an event might be produced by panic, or other 
sudden cause, having power to disturb the best regulated system of 
paper circulation. But the immediate question now is, whether, taking 
the whole circulation together, both metallic and paper, there was an 
excess existing in May, or is an excess noW/ existing ? Is one hundred 
and thirty milfions an excessive or undue amount of circulation for the 
United States ? Seeing that one part of this circulatfen is coin, 
and the other part paper, resting upon coin, and intended to be 
convertible, is the whole mass more than may be fairly judged ne- 
cessary to represent the property, the trAn^ctiiihs, end the business 
of the countiy ? Or, in orde^'to sustain su(5h' an amount of circular 
lation, and to keep that part bf it Which is coniposed of paper in a 
safe state, should wte be obliged to attempt to draw to ourselves more 
than our just proportion of that metallic money, which is in the use of 
all the commercial nations ? These questions^ appear to me to be but 
different modes of stating the same inquiry; 

Upon this subject we may, perhaps, form sotne general idea, by 
comparing ourselves with others. Various things, no doubt, exist, 
in different places and couhtries, to modify, either by enlarging or 
diminishing, the demand for money or cuwency in the transaction* 
of business; stiH the amount of trade and commerce niay furnish a 
general element of comparison between different states or nations. 
The aggregate of American imports and exports in 18fJ6 was three 
hundred and eighteen millions ; that of England, reckoning the pound 
sterling at g>4 80, again, was four hundred and eighty millions, as near 
tfs I can aiScertain ; the currency of England being, as already stated, 
sixty millions sterling, or two hundred and eighty-eight millions of 
dollars. If we work out a result from these proportions, the curren* 
cy of the United States, h will be found, should be one hundred and 
ninety millions, in order to be equal to that of England ; but, Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Treasury, it did not, even in that- 
year, exceed one hundred' and eighty nftilHons. 

Our population is about equal to that of England and Wales. The 
amount of our mercantile tonnage, perhaps, one-fifth less. But Ihen 
we are to consider that our country is vastly wider; and our facili* 
ties of internal exdiange, by means of bills of exchange, greatly less. 
Indeed, there ate branches of our intercourse, in which remittances 
cannot be well made, except in currency. Take one example : 1^ 
agricultural products of ' Kentucky are sold to the South; her pur- 
chases of dommodities n(iade at the North. There can be, themore, 
very little of dKrcet exchange between her and the places of purchase 
and sale. The trade goes round in a circle. Therefore, while ttie 
Bank of the United States existed, payments were made to a va»t 
amotmt in the North and East by citizens of Kentucky, and of the 
States similarly situated, not in bills df exchange, but in the notes of 
the Bank. 
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These considerations augment the denoand for currency. More than 
ally the country is new, sir ; almost the entire amount of x)ur capital 
active ; and the whole amount of property, in the aggregate, rapidly 
increasing. In the last three years thirty-seven millions of acres 
of land have been separated from the wilderness, purchased, paid 
for, and become subject to private individusd owneri^ip, to trans- 
fer and sale, and all other dispo^tions to which other real estate 
is subject. It has thus become property, to be bought and sold for 
money ; whereas, while in the hands of Government, it called for no 
expenditure, formed the basis of no transactions, and created no de- 
mand for currency. . Within that short period our people have bought 
fjom Government a territory as large as the whole of England and 
Wales, and, taken together, far more fertile by nature. This seems 
incredible, yet the returns show it. Suppose all this to have been 
bought at the minimum price of a dollar and a quarter, per acre ; and 
suppose the value to be increased in the common ratio in which we 
know the value of land is increased, by such purchase, and by the 
preliminary steps and beginnings of cultivation ; an immense aug- 
mentation, it will readily be perceived, is made, even in so short a 
time, of the aggregate of property, in nominal price, and^ to a great 
extent, in real value also. 

On the whole, sir, I confess I know no standard by which I can 
decide that our circulation is at present in excess. I do not believe 
it 13 so« Nor was there, as I think^ any depreciation in the value of 
mcmey, up to the moment of the suspension of specie payments by 
the baxiks^ comparmg our currency with the currency of other nations. 
An American paper dollar would buy a silver dolkur in JBngland, de- 
ducting only the charge of transporting a dollar across the ocean, be- 
cause it commanded a silver dollar here. There may be excess, how- 
ever, I admit, where there is no present depreciaticm, in the sense in 
which I now use the tenn. 

It is hardly neqea^ary to dwell, Mr. President, on tlie evils of a sud- 
denly depreciated circulation* It arrests business, puts an end to it, 
and overwhelms all debtors, by depression and downfall of prices. 
And even if we reduce circulationr«Hiot suddenly, but still reduce it far- 
ther than is necessary to keep it within just and reasonable linaits — ^we 
produce many miseluefs; we augnient the necessity of ibjreign loan;B f 
we contract business, discourage eiiterprise, slaeken tba activity of 
c«|>il£d> and restrain the commercial spirit of Jjbe coiuUry* It is very 
important to be reinembered, sir, that, in our intercouia^with other 
Btitions,we are acting oh a principle of equally ; that js to aay, we do 
not protect our own shipping interest by peculiar pji^?^^^^ ; we ask a 
clear field, and seek no fevor. Yet, the ipaterials :tiMr ib^building are 
higb with U0| and th/^ w^ges of ship-builders and#iwiwx ar§ high also. 
We have to contend against these unfavorable /ei)rcumstances ; axid 
if, in addition to these, ^e ajre to suffer farther by imnecessary re- 
str^MHts on, currejQ^y^ wod by a cramjped credit,, who can tell what may 
be the effect? Money is abundant in IBxh^^nd, very abundant ; the 
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rate of interest, theiefore, is law, and capital will be seeking its in- 
vestmiBnt whenever it can h<^e to find it. If we derange our own 
currency, compulsively curtail circulation, and break up credit, how 
are the commerce and navigation of the United States to maintain 
themselves against foreign competition ? 

Before leaving, altogeSier, this subject of an exeesmve circulation, 
Mr. President, I will say a few words upon a topic whichy if tinw 
would permit, I should be glad to consider at more lehgth ; I mean^ 
sir, the. proper guards aiid securities for a paper circulation. I have 
occasionally addressed the Senate on this- subject befcwre, especially 
in the debate on the specie circular, in December, 1836 ; but I wish 
to recur to it again, because I hold it to be of the utmost importanco 
to prove, if it can be proved, to the satisfaction of the country', that 
a convertible paper curteiicy may be so guarded as to be secura 
against probable dangers. 1 say, sir, a convertible paper currency : 
for I lay it down as an unquestionable truth, that no paper can be 
made eqUal, and kept equal to gold and silver, but suoh as is con^ 
vertible into gold and silver, on demand. But, I have gone farther, 
and still go farther than this ; and I contend that even convertibility^ 
though itself indispensable, is not a certain and unfailing ground of 
reliance. There is a liability to excessive issues of paper, even while 
paper is convertible at will. Of this, there can be no doubt. Where, 
then, shall a regulator be found ? What principle of prevention may 
we rely on ? 

Now I think, sir, it is too common with banks, in judging o^ their 
condition, to set off all their liabilitiesagainst all their resources. They 
look to the quantity of specie in their vaults, and to the notes and bill$ 
becoming payable, ^s means or assets ; and, with these, they expect 
to be able to meet their returning notes, and to answer the claims of 
.depositors. So far as the bank is to be regarded as a mere bank of 
discount, all this is very well. But banks of circulation exercise another 
function. By the very act of issuing their own paper, they affect the 
amount of currency. In England, the Bank of England, and in the 
United States, all the banks, expand or contract the amount of cir- 
culation, of course, as they increase or curtail the general amount of 
their own paper. And this renders it necessary that they should be^ 
regulated and controlled. The question is, by what rule ? To this 
I answer, by subjecting all bB,uks to the rule which the most dis- 
creet of them always follow — by compelling them to maintain a cer- 
tain fixed proportion between specie and circulation ; without regard- 
ing deposites on one hand, or notes payable on the other. 

There will always occur occasional fluctuations in trade, and a 
demand for specie, by one country on another, will arise. It is too 
much the practice, when such occurrences take place, and specie i» 
leaving the country, for banks to issue more paper, in order to pre-* 
vent a scarcity of money. But exactly the opposite course should be 
adopted. A d^Eimand for specie to go abroad should be regarded as con- 
clusive evidence of the necessity of contracting circulation. If, indeed^ 
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in sueh cases^ it could be certsiinly known that the deniand would be ol* 
short duration, the temporary pressure m^ht be relieved by an issue 
of paper to fill the place of departing specie. Rut this never can be 
known. There is no safety^ therefore, but in meeting the cose at the 
moment, and in conforming to the infallible index of the exchanges. 
Circulating paper is thus kept always nearer to the character, ajod to 
the circiimstances of that, of which it is deigned to be the represent- 
ative — the metallic money. This subject might be pursued, I think^ 
and clearly illustraited ; but, for the present, I only express my belief 
that, with experience before us, and with the lights which recent discus- 
sions, both in £urope and America, hold out, a national bank might 
be established, with more regard to its function of regulatii^ cur-* 
rency, than to its function of discount, on principles, and subject to 
regulations, such as should render its operations extremely usefvil ; 
and I should hope that, with an example before them of plain and 
eminent advantage. State institutions would conform to the same 
rules and principles ; and that, in this way, all the advantages of con- 
vertible paper tidght be enjoyed, v^ith just security against its dan- 
gers. 

I have detained the Senate too long, sir, with these observations upon 
the state of the country, and its pecuniary system and ccMadition. 

And now, when the banks have suspended pajrments, universally ; 
when the internal exchanges are all deranged, and the bu^es& of 
the country most seriously interrupted, the questions arei — 

Whether the measure before us is suitable to our condition ? and 

Whether it is a just and proper exercise and fulfilment of the 
powers and duties of Congress ? 

What, then, sir, will be the practical operati(Mi and effect of this 
measure, if it should become a law ? 

Like its predecessor of the last session, the bill proposes nothing for 
the general currency of the country ; nothing to restore exchanges ; 
nothing to bring about a speedy resumption of specie payments by 
the banks. Its whole professed object is the collection and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue. Some of its friends, indeed, say, that 
when it shall go into operation, it will, incickntallj/^TpTodxice a favora- 
ble effect on the currency, by restraining the issue of bank paper. 
But others press it as if its efi'ect was to be the final overthrow of all 
banks, and the introduction of an exclusive metallic ciurrency for aU 
the uses of the country. 

Are we to understand, then, that it is intemled, by means, of which 
this is the fiest, to rid the country of all banks, as being but so many 
nuisances, and to abolish all paper currency whatever ? 

Or is it expected, on the contrary, that after this system shall be 
adopted for the use of Government, there will still be a paper cur- 
rency in the country for the use of the people ? 

And if there shall still be a paper currency, will that currency 
consist of irredeemable Government paper, or oi convertible bank 
notes, such as. have circulated heretofore? These questions must 
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be answered, before we can judge accurately of the operation of this 
bill. . 

As to an exclusive metallic currency, sir, the Administration on 
this point is regularly Janus-faced. Out doors, and among the peo- 
ple, it shows itself "all clinquant j all in gold.'^ There, every 
thing is to be hard money — no paper rags — ^no delusive credits — no 
bank monopolies — ^no trust in paper of any kind. But in the 
Treasury Department, and in the Houses of Congress, we see 
another aspect-^ mixed appearance, partly gold and partly paper ; 
gold for Government, and paper for the people. The small voice 
which is heard here, allows the absolute necessity of paper of some 
sort, and to some extent. But the shouts in the community demand 
the destruction of all banks, and the iinal extermination of all paper 
circulation. 

To the people, the lion roars against paper money in all the loud- 
ness and terror of his natural voice ; but to membens of Congress, 
he is more discreet ; lest he should frighten them out of, their wits, 
h6 here restrains and modulates, and roars " as gently as any sucking 
dove, or, as it were, any nightingale." The impracticability of an 
exclusive metallic currency, the absurdity of attempting any such 
thing in a country like this, are so manifest, that nobody here under- 
takes to support it by any reasoning or argument. All that is said in 
its favor, is general denunciation of paper, general outcry against the 
banks, and declamation against existing institutions, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing. 

The monaent any one considers it, he sees how ridiculous any such 
attempt would be. An exclusive metallic circulation for the second 
commercial country on earth, in the nineteenth century! Sir, you 
might as well propose to abolish commerce altogether. 

The currency of England is estimated at sixty millions sterling : 
and it is Mr. McCuUoch's calculation, that if this currency were 
>all gold, allowing only one quarter of one per cent, for wear . 
of tfietaJs, the annual expense, attending such a •currency, would 
be threje millions and a quarter a year, ox nearly five per cent, upon 
the whole. With us, this charge would be much greater. The loss 
of capital would be more, owing to the higher rates of interest 5 and 
besides all this, is the cost of transportation, which, in a country so 
«extensiv« as ours, would be vast, and not easily calculated. We should 
also require, proportionally, more specie than is requisite in England^ 
because our system of exchange, by means of bills of exchange, is, 
at present, and would be, under such a system as is proposed, much 
less perfect and convenient than that of England. Besides, the English 
metallic <}irculation is mostly gold, gold being in England the standard 
metal* With us, silver an^ gold both are mad« standards, at a fixed 
xelation ; and if we should succeed to keep this relation so true as to 
preserve both of the procious metals among us, ( which, indeed, is not 
very probable,) our circulation would be still more expensive and cum- 
brous, from the quantity of silver which it would contain. The silver 
in the world is estimated to be fifty times that of gold in amount, and 
consequently something more than three times in value. If both 
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should circulate, therefore, equally, in proportion to yalue, the cur- 
rency would be three parts silver, and one gold. 

Now, sir, the annusd expense of such a circulation, upon the basis 
of Mr. McCulloch's estimate, would exceed the whole annual expen- 
diture made for our army and our navy. Consider, sir, the amomit 
of actual daily payments made in the country. It is difficult to es- 
timate it, and quite impossible to ascertain it, with any accuracy. 
But we can form some notion of it, by the daily amount of pay- 
ments in the banks in some of the cities. In times of prosperous 
business and commerce, the daily amount of payments in the banks 
of New York alone has been equal to eight millions. Whether 
we call this a tenth, a twentieth, or a fiftieth part of all payments 
and receipts made daily in the country, we see to what an aggregate 
result the whole would rise. And how is it possiible that such 
amount of receipt and payment could be performed by an actual 
passing of gold and silver from hand to hand ? 

Such notions, sir, hardly require serious refutation. 

Mr. President, an entire metallic currency would necessarily cre- 
ate banks immediately. Where would the money be kept, or how 
could it be remitted ? Banks of deposite must and would be instantly 
provided for it. Would the merchants of the cities be seen, in their 
daily walks of business, with servants behind them, with bags of 
gold and kegs of silver on their wheel-barrows ? What folly is 
great enough to imagine this ? If there were not now a bank-note, nor 
a bank in the country, and if there should be an exclusive specie 
currency to-morrow morning at nine o'clock, there would be fifty 
banks before sunset. From necessity, there would be created at once 
places of deposite ; and persons having money in such depositories 
would draw checks for it, and pass these checks as money, and from 
one hand they would pass to another; or the depositary himself 
. would issue certificates of deposite, and these would pass as cur- 
rency. And all this would do no more than just to carry us back 
two or three hundred years, to the infancy of banks. We should 
then have done nothing but reject the experience of the most civil- 
ized nations, for some centuries, as well as all our own experience, 
and have returned to the rude conceptions of former times. These 
certificates of deposite would soon be found to be often issued 
without any solid capital, or actual deposite. Abuses arising 
from this source would call for legislative interference, and the 
Legislature would find it necessary to restrain the issue of pa- 
per intended for circulation, by exacting, that such issues should 
only be made on the strength of competent capital, actually pro- 
vided and assigned, placed under proper regulation, and managed 
by persons responsible to the laws. And this would bring us again 
exactly to the state of things in which we now are; that is to say, to 
the use of the paper of banks, established, regulated, and controlled by 
law. In the mean time, before this process could be carried through, 
*nalf the community would be made bankrupt by the ruin of their 
business, and by the violent and revolutionary changes of property 
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which the process woidd create. The whole d&ss of debtors^ all that 
live more by industry than on cfilpital, would be overwhelmed with 
undistinguishing destrtiction. 

There will then, sir, be no such thing as to exclusive paper cur- 
rency. The country will not be guilty of the folly of attempting it 

I should have felt that I had occupied too much time with such a 
senseless and preposterous suggestion, were it not the manifest .object 
of partisans to press such notions upon the attention of the people, in 
aid of the war against the banks. 

Weshall then, sir, have paper of some sortj fonning a part of our 
currency. What will that paper be ? The honorable gentleman from 
South Carolina, admitting that paper is necessafy as a part of the 
ctirrency,;or circulation, has contended that that paper ought to be 
Govermnent paper — -Government paper, not convertible nor re- 
deemable, only so far as by being receivable for debts and dues to 
Government. My colleague has endeavored to satisfy the Senate, 
thact the aim of the whole system, of which he regards this bill as but 
part, is to establish a circulation of Government paper and a Govern- 
ment bank. Other gentlemen have taken the same view of it. But, 
as th^ bill itself does not profess any such purpose, I am willing to 
discuss it in the character in which it presents itself. I take it for 
what its friends say it is— ^a bill making further provision for collect* 
ing the revenues. 

We are, then, sir, still to have paper as a general medium of cir- 
culation; that paper is to be the pajper of banks ; but Government 
is to be divorced from these bants, altogether. It is not to keep its 
funds in them, as heretofore. It is to have nothing to do with them, 
but is to collect and disburse its revenues by its own means, and its 
own officers. 

The receipt of the notes of specie-paying banks is to be partially 
allowed for some time, but it is to be gradually discontinued ; and 
six years hence, we are to arrive at the maturity and the perfection 
of the system. When that auspicious day comes, Government is 
to receive and to pay out gold and silver, and nothing but gold and 
silver. 

Now, Mr. President, let us anticipate this joyous epoch ; let us 
suppose the six years to have expired ; and let us imagine this bill, 
with its specie payments and all, to be in full operation at the pres- 
ent hour. What will that operation be ? In the first pfece, disre- 
garding all question of public convenience, or the general interests 
of the people, how will this system work as a mere mode of col- 
lecting and paying out revenue ? Let us see. 

Our receipts and expenditures may be estimated, each, at thirty 
millions a year. Those who think this estimate either too high or 
too low, may make the necessary allowance. Here, then, is the sum 
of thirty millions, to be*^ collected and paid out every year ; and it is 
all to be counted, actually told over, dollar after dollar, and gold piece 
after gold piece ; and how many times counted ? Let us inquire 
into that. The importing merchant, whose ship has arrived, and 
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who has cash duties to pay, goes to the bank far his money, and the 
tellers count it out : that is once. He carries it to the custom-house, 
pays it, and the clerks count it over : that is twice. Some days af- 
terwards, the collector takes it out of his bags and chests, carries it 
to the receiver generaPs office, and there it is counted again, and 
poured into the bags and chests of that office : that is the third time. 
Presently a warrant comes from the Treasury, in favor of some dis- 
bursing officer, and the boxes are opened, and the necessary sums 
counted out : this is the fourth counting. And, fifthly and lastly, 
the disbursing officer pays it to the persons entitled to receive it, on 
contracts, or for pensions, salaries, or other claims. Thirty millions 
of hard money are thus to be handled and told ov^ five times 
in the course of the year ; and if there be transfers from place to 
place, then, of course, it is to be counted so much oftener. Governniient 
officers, therefore, are to count over one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars a year ; which, allowing three hundred working days in 
the year, gives five hundred thousand dollars a day. But this is 
not all. Once a quarter, the naval officer is to count the collector's 
money, and the register in the land office is to count the receiver's 
money. And moreover, sir, every now and then the Secretary of 
the Treasury is to authorize unexpected and impromptu countings, 
in his discretion, and just to satisfy his own mind ! 

Sir, what a money-coimting, tinkling, jingling generation we shall 
be ! AH the money-changers in Solomon's temple will be as nothing 
to us. Our sound will go forth unto all lands. We shall all be like 
the king in the ditty of the nursery : 

" There sat the king, a counting of his money." 

You will observe, sir, that these receipts and payments cannot be 
made in parcels, without the actual handling of each piece of coin. 
The marks on kegs of dollars, and the labels on bags of gold, are not 
to be trusted. They are a part of credit — and all credit, all trust, all 
confidence, is to bq done away with. When the surveyor, for in- 
stance, at the custom-house, is to examine the m^oney on handy in 
possession of the collector, or receiver general, he is, of course, to count 
the money. No other examination can come to any thing. He 
cannot tell, from external appearance, nor from the weight, whether 
the collector has loaned out the money, and filled the bags and boxes 
up with sand and lead, or not. Nor can counterfeit pieces be other- 
wise detected than by actual handling. He must open, he must ex- 
amine, he must count. And so at the land offices, the mints, and 
elsewhere. If these officers shall have a taste for silver sounds, they 
are all likely to be gi'atified. 

Mr. President, in all soberness, is not this whole operation pre- 
posterous? 

It begins by proposing to keep the public moneys. This, itself, in 
the sense the word is here used, is a. perfect novelty, especially in 
the United States. Why keep the public moneys ; that is to say, why 
hoard them, why keep them out of use ? The use of money is in 
the exchange. It is designed to circulate, not to be hoarded. All 
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that Govemmmt should have to do with it,,is to receive it to-day, that 
it may pay it away to-morrow. It should not receive it, before it needs 
it ; and it should part with it as soon as it owes it. To keep it — that 
is, to detain it, to hold it back from general use, to hoard ijt, is a 
conception belonging to barbarous times and barbarous Governments. 
How would it strike us, if we should see other great commercial na- 
tions acting upon such a system? If England, with a revenue of 
fifty millions sterhng a year, were found to be collecting and disbursing 
every shilUng of it in hard money, through all the ramifications of her 
vast expenditure, should we not think her mad ? But the system is 
worse here, because it withdraws just so much active capital from the 
uses of a country that requires capital, and is paying interest for 
capital wherever it can obtain it. 

But now, sir, allow me to examine the operation of this measure 
upon the general interest of commerce, and upon the general cur- 
rency of the coimtry. And in this point of view, the first great 
question is. What amount of gold and Mlver will this operation 
subtract from th^ circulation of the country, and from the use qf 
the banks f 

In regard to this important inquiry, we are not without the means 
of forming some judgment. An official report from the Treasury, 
made to the other House, shows that, for the last ten years, there 
has been, at the end of each year, on an average, fifteen millions and 
four hundred thousand dollars in the Treasury. And this sum is exclu- 
sive of all that had been collected of the people, but had not yet reached 
the Treasury; and also of all that had been drawn from the Treasury by 
disbursing officers, but which had not yet been by them paid to individ- 
uals. Adding these sums together, sir, and the result is, that on an aver- 
age for the last ten years, there have been at least twenty millions of 
dollars in the Treasury. I do not mean, of course, that this sum is, the 
%yhole of it, unappropriated. I mean that this amount has in fact been 
in the Treasury, either not appropriated, or not called for under appro- 
priations; so that if this sub-treasury scheme had been in operation, in 
tim^s past, of the specie in the currency, twenty millions would have 
been constantly locked up in the safes and vaults. Now, sir, I do not 
believe that, for these ten years, the whole amount of silver and gold 
in the country has exceeded, on the average, £fty or sixty miUions. 
I do not believe it exceeds sixty millions at the present moment ; and 
if we had now the wIioIq system in complete operation, it would 
lock up,, and keep locked up, one full third of all the specie in the 
coimtry. Locked up I say — hoarded— rendered as useless, to all 
purposes of commerce and business, as if it were carried back to its 
native mines* Sir, is it not inconceivable that any man should fall 
upon such a scheme of policy as this ? Is it possible that any one 
can fail to see the destructive effects of such a policy on the , com- 
merce and the currency of the country ? 

It is true, the system does not come into operation all at once. But it 
begins its demands for specie immediately; it calls upon the banks, and 
it calls upon individuals, for their hard dollar^, that they may be put 
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away and locked up in the Treasury, ai the very moment when tite 
country is suffering for want of more specit in the circulation, and 
the banks are suffering for means to enable them to resume their 
payments. And this, it is expected, will improve the currency, and 
facilitate resumption ! 

It has heretofore been asserted, that the general currency of the 
country needed to be strengthened, by the introduction of more specie 
into the circulation. This has been insisted on, for years. Let it be con- 
ceded. I have admitted it, and, indeed, contended for the proposition 
heretofore, and endeavored to prove it. But it must 'be plain to every 
body, that any addition of specie, in order to be useful, must either go 
into the circulation, as a part of that circulation, or else it must go into 
the banks, to enable them the better to sustain and redeem their paper. 
But this bill is calculated to promote neither of those ends> but exactly 
the reverse. It withdraws specie from the circulation and from the 
banks, and piles it up in useless heaps in the Treasury. It weakens the 
general circulation, by making the portion of specie, which is part of it, 
so much the less; it weakehs the banks, by reducing the amount of coin 
which supports their circulation. The general evil imputed to our cur* 
rency , for some years past, is, that paper has formed too great a portion 
of it. The operation of this measure must be to increase that very evil. 
I have admitted the evil, and have concurred in measures to remedy 
it. I have favored the withdrawing of small bills from circulation, 
to the end that specie might take their place. I discussed this policy, 
and supported it, as early as 1832. My colleague, who, shortly after 
that period, was placed in the chair of the chief magistracy of Massa- 
chusetts, pressed its consideration, at length, upon the attention of 
the Legislature of that State. I still think it was a right policy. 
Some of the States had begun to adopt it. But the measures of the 
Administration, and especially this proposed measure, throw this 
policy all aback. They undo at once all that we have been laboring. 
Such, and so pertinacious has been the demand of Government for 
specie, and such new demand does this bill promise to create, that 
the States have found themselves compelled again to issue small 
bills for the use of the people. It was a day of rejoicing, as we have 
lately seen, among the people of New York, when the Legislature 
of that State suspended the small-bill restraining law, and furnished 
the people with some medium for small payments, better than the 
miserable trash which now annoys the community. 

The Government, therefore, I insist, is evidently breaking down 
its own declared policy ; it is defeating, openly and manifestly defeat- 
ing, its own professed objects. 

And yet, theory, imagination, presumptuous generalization, the ap- 
plication of military tnovements to questions of commerce and finance, 
and the abstractions of metaphysics, offer us, in such a state of things, 
their panacea. And what is it ? What is it ? What is to cure (X 
mitigate these evils, or what is to ward off future calamities ? Why, 
sir, the most agreeable remedy imaginable ; the kindest, tenderest, 
most soothing, and solacing application in the whole world ! Nothing; 



sir, nothing upon earth, but a smart^ delightful, perpetual, and irrecou- 
clleable warfare, between the Government of the United States and 
the State banks! All will be well, we are assured, when the Govern- 
ment and the banks become antagonistical! Yes, sir, "antagonistical!" 
that is the word. What a stroke of policy, sir, is this ! It is as deK 
icate a stratagem as poor ol4 King Lear's, and a good deal like it. 
Xt proposes that we should tread lightly along, in felt or on velvet, till 
\fre get the banks withjui our pow^exi and then, "kill, kill, kill I" 

Sir, vve may talk as much as we please about the resumption of 
specie payments, but I tell you that, with Goveiument thus warring 
upon the bajuks, if resumption should take place, another suspension 
I fear would follow. It is not war, successful or unsuccessful, between 
Government and the banks ; it is only peace, trust, confidence, that 
can restore thp prosperity of the country, Tpis system of perpetual 
annoyance to the banks, this hoarding up of money which the 
country demands for its own necessary uses, this bringing of the 
whole revenue to act, not in aid and furtherance, but in direct hin- 
drance and embarrass^nent of commerce and business, is utterly ir- 
reconcileable with the public interest We shall see no return of 
former times till it be abandoned— ^together abandoned. The pas- 
' sage of this bill will create new alarm and new distress. 

People begin already to fear their own Government They have 
an actual dread of those who should be their protectors and guardians. 
There are hundreds of thousands of honest and industrious men, sir, 
at this very moment, who would feel relieved in their circumstances, 
who would see better prospect of an honest livelihood, and feel more 
sure of the means of food and clothing for their wives and children, 
if they should hear that this measure had received its death. Let 
us, then, sir, away with it Do we not see the world prosperous 
around us ? Do we not see other Governments and other nations 
enlightened by experience, and rejecting arrogant innovations and 
theoretic dreams, accomplishing the great ends of society ? 

Why, sir, why are we, why are we alone among tlie great com- 
mercial States? Why are we to be kept on the rack andtortiue of these 
experiments? We have powers* adequate, complete powers. We 
need only to exercise them; we need only to perform our constitu- 
tiojnual duty, and we shall spread qontent, cheerfulness, and joy, over 
the ^bole land. 

This brings me, sir, to the second inquiry. 

Is this measure, Mr. President, a just exercise of the powers of 
Congress, and does it fulfil aU our duties ? 

Sir, I have so often discussed this point, I have so constantly in- 
sisted, for several years past, on the constitutional obligation of Con- 
gress to take care of the currency, that the > Senate piust be already 
tired of the, speaker, if not weary, of the topic ; and yet, after all, this 
is the great and paramount question. Until this is settled, the agir 
tation can never be quieted. . If we have not the power^ we must 
leave the whole subject in the hands of those who have it, or in no 
hands; but if we have the power, we are bound to exercise i^ and 
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every day*s neglect is a violation' of duty. I therefore again insist, 
that we have the power, and I again press its exercise on the two 
Houses of Congress, I a^ain assert, that the regulation of the gene- 
ral currency — of the money of the country, whatever actually con- 
stitutes that money — ^is one of our solemn duties. 

The constitution confers on us, sir, the exclusive power of coinage* 
This must have been done for the purpose of enabling Congress to 
establish one uniform basis for the whole money system. Con- 
gress, therefore, and Congress alone, has power over the foundation, 
the ground-work, of the currency ; and it would be strange and 
anomalous, having this, if it had nothing to do with the structure, the 
edifice, to be raised on this foundation ! Convertible paper was al- 
ready in circulation when the constitution was framed, and must have 
been expected to continue and to increase. But the circulation of 
paper tends to displace coin ; it may banish it altogether : at this 
Very moment it has banished it. If, therefore, the power over the 
coin does not enable Congress to protect the coin, and to restrain any 
thing which would supersede it, and abolish its use, the whole power 
becomes nugatory. If others may drive out the coin, and nil the 
country with paper which does not represent coin, of what use, I beg 
to know, is that exclusive power oVer coins and coinage which is 
given to Congress by the constitution ? 

Gentlemen on the other side admit thit it is thie tendency of paper 
circulation to expel the coin ; but then they say, that, for that very rea- 
son, they will withdraw from all coiinexion with the gjeneral currency, 
and limit themselves to the single and narrow object of protecting^ the 
coin, and providing for payments to Government. This seems to me 
to be a very strange way of reasoning, and a very strange course of 
political conduct. The coinage-power was given to be used for the 
benefit of the whole country, and not merely to furnish a medium for 
the collection of revenue. The object was to secure, for the general 
use of the people, a sound and safe circulating medium. There can 
be no doubt of this intent. If any evil arises, threatening to destroy 
or endanger this medium or this currency, our duty is to meet it, not 
to retreat from it ; to remedy it, not to let it alone ; we are to control 
and correct the mischief, not to submit to it. Wherever paper is to 
circulate, as subsidiary to coin, or as performing, in a greater or less 
degree, the function of coin, its regulation naturally belongs to the 
hands which hold the power over the coinage. This is an admitted 
maxim by all writers ; it has been admitted and acted upon, on all 
necessary ocxjasions, by our own Government, throughout its whole 
history. Why will we now think ourselves wiser than all who have 
gone before us? 

This conviction of what was the duty of Grovemment led to the esta- 
blishment of the bank in the administration of General Washington. 
Mir. Madison, again, acted upon the same conviction in 1816, and 
Congress entirely agreed with him. On former occasions, I have 
referred the Senate, more than once, to the clear and emphatic opin- 
ions and language of Mr. Madison, in his messages in 1S15 and 
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1S16, and they ought to be repeated^ again and again^ and pressed 
upon the pubiic attention. 

And now let me say, sir, that no man in our history has carried 
the doctrine farther, defended it with more ability, or acted upon it 
with more decision and effect, than the honorable member from South 
Carolina. His speech upon the Bank bill, on the 26th of February, 
1816, is strong, full, and conclusiye. He has heretofore said that 
some part of what he said on that occasion does not appear in the 
printed speech ; but, whatever may hare been left out by accident, 
that which is in the speech could not have got in by accident. Such 
accidents do not happen. A close, well-conducted, and condusive 
constitutional argument, is not the result of an accident or of chance ; 
and his argmnent on that occasion, as it seems to me, was perfectly 
conclusive. He founds the right of regulating the paper currency 
directly on the coinage power. " The only object,'' he says, " the 
framers of the constitution could have in view, in giving to Ccmgress 
the power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, must have been to give b. steadiness and fixed value to the cur« 
rency of the United States." The state of things, he insisted, existing 
at the time of the adoption of the constitution, afforded an argument 
in support of the construction. There then existed, he said^ a depre-* 
ciated paper cmrency, which could only be regulated and made imi- 
form by giving a power, for that purpose, to the General Govern- 
menu 

He proceeded to say that, by a sort of under-current, the poweT of 
Congress to regulate the money of the coimtry had caved > in, and 
upon its ruin had sprung up those institutions which now exercised 
the right of making money for and in the United States. « For gold 
and silver (he insisted) are not the only money ; but whatever is the 
medium of purchase and sale; in which bank paper alone was now 
employed, and had, therefore, beeotne the money of the eountjy.'^ 
" The right of making money,'* he added " an attribute of sovereign 
power, a sacred and important right, was exercised by two hundred 
and sixty banks, scattered over every part of the United States. '^ 

Certainly, sir, nothing can be clearer than this language; and, 
acting vigorously upon principles thus plainJy laid down, he con- 
ducted the Bank bill, through the House of Representatives. On fiiat 
occasion, be was the cbampioii of Ibe power of Congress over the 
eurrency, and others were wilting to follow his lead* 

But the Bank bill was Mtall. The honorable gentleman went much 
farther. The bank, it was hoped and expected, would fiimish a good 
paperctnrrencytotlKextentofitsown issues ; butthere wasa vast quan- 
tity of bad paper in circulation, and it was possible that the mere influ- 
ence of the Imnk, and the refusal to receive this bad money at the 
Treasury, might not, both, be able to banish it entirely from the 
country. The honorable member meant to make clean work. He 
meant that neither Government nor people should suffer the evils, of 
nrredeemable paper. Therefore, he brought in another bill, entitled 
'< A bill for the more effectual collection of the public revenue/^ By 
the provisions of this bill, he proposed to lay a direct stamp tax on 
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the bills of State banks ; and all notes of non*specie«paying bauk$ 
were, by this stamp, to be branded with tho foUowiog vrorda, in 
distinct and legible characters, at length — ^' not a sfxcib siote.'^ For 
the tax laid on such notes, there was to be no compositiony no com-> 
mutation ; but it was to be specifically collected, on eyery single bill 
issiied, until those who issued such bills should announce to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and prove to his satisfaction, that, after a day 
named in the bill, all their notes would be paid in specie on demand. 

And now, how is it possible, mr, for the author of such a measure as 
this, to stand up and decl&re, that the power of Congress over the 
currency is limited to the mere regulation of the coin ? So much for 
our authority, as it has heretofore been admitted and acknowledged^ 
under the coinage power. 

Nor, sir, is the other source of pow^, in my opinion, at all more 
questionable. 

, Congress has the supreme regulation of commerce. This gives 
it, necessarily, a superintendence over all the interests, agencies, and 
instruments of commerce. The words are general, s^ they confer 
the whole power. When the end is given, all the usual means are 
given. Money is the chief instrument or agent ofoxnmerce; 
Uiere can, indeed, be no commerce without it, which deserves the 
name. Congress must, therefore, regulate it as it regulates other 
indispensable commercial interests. If no means were to be used to 
this end but such as are particularly enumerated, the whole author- 
ity would be nugatory, because no means are particularly enumera- 
ted. We regulate ships; their tonnage; their measurement; the 
shipping articles ; the medicine chest ; and various other things be* 
longing to them ; and for aU this we have no authority but the gen- 
eml power to regulate commerce; none of these, or other means or 
modes of regulation are particularly and expressly pok^d out. 

But is a ship a more important instrument of commerce than 
money ? We protect a policy of insurance, because it is an imfM>rtant 
instrument of ordinary commercial contract ; and our laws punish 
with death any master of a vessel^ on others, who shall commit a 
fi»aud on the parties to this contract by casting away a vessel. For 
all this we have no express authority. We infer it from the general 
power of regulating oommeroe, and we exercise the power in thb case, 
became a policy of insurance is <me of the usual instruttwnts, or meaas^ 
of commerce. But how inconsiderable and unimportant is a pd&qr 
of insurance, as the. means or an instrument of commence, compared 
with the whole drcnlating paper of acoun^ ? 

Sir, the power M^ranted to us ; and granted without any specifica^- 
tion of means ; and therefore we may lawfully exercise all the usual 
means. I need not particularize &ote melm^i nor stale^ at pjeesent, 
what they are, or may be. One is, no doubt, a proper regulation 
of receipts at the custonirhouses and land offices. But this, of itself, 
is not enoii^h. Another is a national bank, wtneh, I fuUy believe, 
would^ even now, answer all desired purposes, and reinstate the cur- 
tencf in ninotyjflays. These, I tUnk^are lisie means to be flr^ triad 
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and If, notwithstanding these, irredeemable paper should overwhehu 
us, others must be resorted to. We have no direct authority over State 
banks; but we have power over the currency, and we must protect 
it, using, of course, always, such means, if they be found adequate, 
as shall be most gentle and mild. The great measure, sir, is a bank ; 
because a bank is not only able to restrain the excessive issues of 
State banks, but it is able also to furnish for the country a currency 
of universal credit, and of unifornl value. This is the grand desider- 
atum. Until such a currency is established, depend on it, sir, what 
IS necessary for the prosperity of the country can never be accom- 
plished. 

On the question of power, sir, we have a very important and stri- 
king precedent. 

The members of the Senate, Mr. President, will recollect the con- 
troversy between New York and her neighbor States, fifteen or six- 
teen years ago, upon the exclusive right of steam navigation. New 
York had granted an exclusive right of such navigation over her wa- 
ters to Mr. Fulton and his associates ; and declared by law, that no 
vessel propelled by steam should navigate the North river or the 
Sound, without Ucense from these grantees, under penalty of confisca- 
tion. 

To counteract this law, the Legislature of New Jersey enacted, that 
if any citizen of hers should be restrained, or injured, in person or 
property, by any party acting under the law of New York, such citi- 
zen should have remedy in her courts, if the offender could be caught 
within her territory, and should be entitled to treble damages and 
costs. New Jersey called this act a law of retortion \ and justified 
it on the general ground oi reprisals. 

On the other side, Connecticut took fire, and as no steamboat could 
come down the Sound from New York to Connecticut, or pass up from 
Connecticut to New York, tvifhout a New York license^ she enacted 
a law, by which heavy penalties were imposed upon all who should 
presume to come into her ports and harbors, having any such license^ 

Here, sir, was a very harmonious state of commercial intercourse ! 
^ very promising condition of things, indeed! You could not get from 
New York to New Haven by steam ; nor could you go from New 
York to New Jersey, without transhipment in the bay. And now, 
^r; let me remind the country, that this belligerant legislation of the 
States concerned was justified and defended, by exactly the. same ar- 
guments as those which we have heard in this debate. Every thing 
which has been said here, to prove that the authority to regulate com- 
merce does not include a power to regulate currency, was said in XhtX 
<jase, to prove that the same authority did not include an exclusive 
power over steamboats or other means of navigation. I do not know a 
Teaspn, a suggestion, an idea, which lias been used in this debate, or 
which was used in the debate in September, to show that Congress has 
110 power to control the currency of the country and make it uniform^ 
which was not used in this steamboat controversy, to prove that the 
authority of this Gov-eniment did Hot reach the matter then in dispute* 

3 
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Look to the forensic discussions in New York ! Look to the argument 
in the court h'ire ! You will find it every where urged that navigation 
does not come within the general idea of regulating commerce ; that 
Steamboats are but vehicles and instruments ; that the power of Con- 
gress is general, and general only ; and that it does not extend to agents 
and instruments. 

And what, sir, put an end to this state of things ? What stopped 
these seiisures and confiscations? Nothing in the world, sir. but 
the exetdste of the constitutional power of this Government. Noth- 
fng in the T^orld, but the decision of the Supreme Court, that the 
power of Congress to regulate commerce was paranaount ; that it 
overruled any interfering State laws; and that these acts of the 
States did interfere with acts of Congress, enacted under its clear 
constitutional authority. 

As to the extent of the power of regulating commerce, allow me to 
quote a Single senteiice from the opinion of one of the learned judges ot 
the Supreme Court, delivered on that occasion ; a judge always distin- 
guished for the great care with which he guarded State rights : I mean 
Mr. Jiistice Johnson. ' And when I have read it, sir, then say, if it does 
not confirm every word and syllable which 1 have uttered on this sub- 
j.ect, either now, or at the September session, " In the advancement of 
society," said the judge, " labor, transportatibn, intelligence, care, and 
various means of exchange, become commodities, and enter into 
commerce ; aiid the subject^ the vehicle, the agent, and these vari- 
ous operations, become the objects o/ commercial regulation.^' 

^These just sentiments prevailed. The decision ojf the Court qui- 
eted the dangerous controversy ;. and satisfied, and I will add grati- 
fied, most highly gratified, the whole country. 

Sir, may we not perceive at the present moment, without being 
suspected of looking with eyes whose sight is sharpened by too much 
apprehension — ^may we not perceive, sir, in what is now passing 
around us, the possible beginnings of another controversy between 
States, which may be of still greater moment, and followed, if not 
arrested, by still more deplorable consequences? Do we see no 
danget, no disturbance, no contests ahead ? Sir, do We riot behold 
excited commercial rivalship, evidently existing between great Stateis^ 
and great cities ? Do we not see an emulous competition for trade>. 
external arid internal ? Do we not see the parties concerned enlarging^ 
and proposing to enlarge, to a vast extent, their plans of ciurericy, 
evidently in'conriexion with these objects of trade and commerce? 
Do we not see States themsslves becoming deeply interested in great 
Datikihg institutions ? Do we not know that, already, the notes 
and bills of some States are prohibited by law from circulating in 
others? 

Sir, I will push these questions no farther : but I tell you that 
it was for exactly such a crisis as this — ^for this very crisis — for 
this identical exigency now upon us — ^that this constitution was framed, 
and this" Goveniment established. And, sir, let those who expect to 
get over this crisis without efl!\»rt and without action, let those whose 
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hope it is that they maybe bbrne along on the tide of circumstances and 
fevorable occurrences, and v^ho repose in the denial of their own pow- 
ers and their own responsibility — let all such, look well to the end. 

For one, I intend to clear niyself from all blame. I intend, this day, 
to free myself of the responsibility of consequences, by warning you 
of the danger into ^hich you are conducting our public affairs, by 
xlrgiiig and entfeating you; as I do now urge and entreat you, by in- 
vokirig ybu, as I do inVdke you, by your love of country, and yoiir 
fidelity to the coiistitution,to abandon all untried expedients; to put no 
trust in ingenuity and contrivance ; to have done with projects whidi 
alarm and agitate the people ; to seek no slielter from obhgation arid 
duty ; but with manlinej^s, directness, and true wisdom, to apply to 
the evils of the times their proper remedy. That Providence may 
guide the counsels of the country tp this end, before even greater dis- 
asters and calamities overtake us, is my most fervent prayer ! 

Mr. President, on the subject of the power of Congress, as well aA 
on other important topics, connected with the bill, the honoriable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has advanced opinions, of which I feel 
bound to take some notice. 

That honorable gentleman, in his recent speech, attempted to ex- 
hibit a contrast between the course of conduct which I, and other 
gentlemen who act with me, at present pursue, and that which we 
have heretofore followed. In presenting this contrast, he said, he 
intended nothing personal ; his only object was truth. To thii$ I cOiild 
not object. The occasion requires, sir, that I should now examine 
hi^ opinions ; and I can truly say, with him, that I mean nothing 
personally injurious, and that my object, also, is truth, and nothing 
else. Here I might stop ; but I will even say something more. 

It is now five and twenty years, sir, since I became acquainted with 
the honorable gentleman, in the House of Representatives, in whidh 
he had held a seat, I think, about a year and a half before I entered 
it. From that period, sir, down to' the year 1824, 1 can say, with 
great sincerity, there was not, among my political contemporaries, 
any man for whom I entertained a higher respect, or warmer esteem. 
When we first met, we were both young men. I beheld in hina a 
generous character, a liberal and comprehensive mind, engrossed by 
great objects, distinguished talent, and, particularly, great originality 
and vigor of thought. That he was ambitious, I did not doubt '; biit 
that there was any thing in his ambition low or sordid, any thiiig 
appfoacMng to a love of the mere loaves and fishes of office, I did 
not then believe, and do not now believe. If, from that mometit 
down to the time I have already mentioned, I differed with him oA 
any great constitptional questioti, I do not know it. 

But in J1824, events well known to the Senate separated us 5 and 
that separation remained, wide and broad, until the end of the mem- 
orable session which terminated in March, 1833. With the events 6f 
that session, out occasions of diSir^rice had ceased ; certainly f(5r tHfe 
time, and, as I sincerely hoped, forever. Before the next meeting of 
Congress, the public depositee had been removed from their la^il 
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custody by the President. Respecting this exercise of^ the Executive 
power, the honorable gentleman and myself entertained the same opin- 
ions ; and, in regard to subsequent transactions connected with that, 
aiid growing out of it, there was not, so far as I know, any difference 
of sentiment between us. We looked upon all these proceedings but 
as so many efforts to give to the Executive an unconstitutional con- 
trol over the public moneys. We thought we saw, everywhere, 
proofs of a design to extend Executive authority, not only in deroga- 
tion of the just powers of Congress, but to the danger of the public 
liberty. We acted together, to check these designs, and to arrest the 
march of Executive prerogative and dominion. In all this, we were 
but co-operating with many other gentlemen here,, and with a large 
and intelligent portion of the whole country. 

The unfortunate results of these Executive interferences with the 
currency had made an impression on the public mind. A revolution 
seemed in progress, and the people were coming in their strength, as 
we began to think, to support us and our principles. 

In this state of things, sir, we met here at the commencement of 
tiie September session : but We met, not as we had done ; we met, not 
as we had parted. The events of May, the policy of the President in 
reference to those events, the doctrines of the message of September, 
tlie principles and opinions which the honorable gentleman, both to 
my surprise and to my infinite regret, came forward then to support, 
rendered it quite impossible for us to act together, for a smgle mo- 
ment longer. To the leading doctrines of that message, and to the 
policy, which it recommended, I felt, and still feel, a deep, conscien- 
tious, and irreconcilable opposition. The honorable gentleman sup- 
ported, and still supports, both. Here, then, we part. On these 
questions of constitutional power and duty, and on these momentous 
questions of 'rvational policy, we separate. And so broad and ample 
is the space which divides us, and so deep does the division run, 
touching even the very foundations of the Government, that, consid- 
ering the time of life to which we both have arrived, it is not proba- 
ble that we are to meet again. I say this with unfeigned and deep 
regret. Believe me, sir, I would most gladly act with the honorable 

fentleman. If he would but come back, now, to what I consider his 
)rmer principles and sentiments ; if he would place himself on those 
constitutional doctrines which he has sustained through a long series 
©f years; and if, thus standing, he would exert his acknowledged 
ability to restore the prosperity of the country, and put an end to the 
mischiefs of reckless experiments and dangerous innovation, — I would 
not only willingly act ibith him, I would act under him ; I would 
follow him, I would suppwt him, I would back him, at everj'^ step, to 
the utmost of my power and ability. Such is not to be our destiny. 
That destiny is, that we here part : and all I can say furt&er is, that 
he carries with him the same feeling of personal kindness oh my part, 
the same hearty good-will which have heretofore inspired me. 

There have been three principal occasions, sir, on which the 
honorable gentleman has expressed his opinions upon the questions 
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now under discussion. They are, his speech of the 15th Septem- 
ber, his published letter of the 3d ^'ovember, and his leading 
speech at the present session. These productions are all marked with 
his characteristic ability ; they are ingenious, able, condensed, and 
striking. They deserve an answer. To some of the observations in 
the speech of September, I made a reply on the day of its delivery ; 
there are other parts of it, however, which i*equire a more deliberate 
examination. 

Mr. President, the honorable gentleman declares in that speech, 
"that he belongs to the State Rights party; that that party, from the 
beginning of the Government, has been opposed td a national banks 
as unconstitutional, inexpedient, and dangerous; that it has ever 
dreaded the union of the political and moneyed power, and the cen- 
tral action of the Government, to which it so strongly tends; that 
the connexion of the Government with the banks, whether it be with 
a combination of State banks, or with a national institution, will ne- 
cessarily centralize the action of the system at the principal point of 
collection and disbursement, and at which the mother bank, or the 
head of the league of State banks, must be located. From that point, 
the whole system, through the connexion with the Government, wiB 
be enabled to control the exchanges both at home and abroad, and, 
with it, the commerce, foreign and domestic, including exports and 
imports." 

Now, sir, this connexion between Government and the banks, to 
which he imputes such mischievous consequences, he describes to be 
"the receiving and paying away their notes as cash; and the use of 
the public money, from the time of the collection to the disburse- 
ment." 

Sir, if I clearly comprehend the honorable gentleman, he means no 
more, after all, than this: that, while the public revenues are collected, 
as heretofore, through the banks, they will lie in the banks between 
the time of collection and the time of disbursement; that, during that 
period, they will be regarded as one part of the means of business 
and of discount possessed by the banks; and that, as a greater portion 
of the revenue is collected in lai'ge cities than in small ones, these 
large cities will, of course, derive greater benefit than the small ones 
from thfese deposites in the banks. In other words, th^t, as the im- 
porting merchants in a great city pay more duties to Government 
than those in a small one, so they enjoy an advantage to be derived 
from any use which the banks may make of these moneys, while on 
deposite with them. Now, sir, I would be very glad to know, sup- 
posing all this to be true, what there is in it either unequal or unjust t 
The benefit is exactly in proportion \o the amount of business, and 
to the sums paid. If individuals in large cities enjoy the incidental 
use of more money, it is simply because they pay more money* 
It is like the case of credit on duty bonds. Whoever imports 
goods with the benefit of giving bond for duties, instead of making 
present payment, enjoys a certain benefit; and this benefit, in a direct 
sense, is in proportion to the amount of goods imported — ^the large 
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credit for a smaller sum. But the advantage, the benefit, or the in- 
dulgence, or whatever we call it, is, nevertheless, entirely equal and 
ipipartial. 

How, then, does the collection of revenue through the banks 
♦* centralize'* the action of the commercial system? It seems, to 
me, sir, the cause is mistaken for the efiect. The greatest amount 
of revenue is collected in the greatest city, because it is already the 
greatest city; because its local advantages, its population, its capital 
and enterprise, draw business towards it, constitute it a central 
point in conmiercial operations, and have made it the greatest city. 
(t is the centralization of commerce by these just and proper causes — 
causes which must always exist in every country which produce a 
l^rge collection of revenue in the favored spot. The amount of cap« 
ital is one very important cause, no doubt; and leaving public moneys 
in the banks till wanted, allows to merchants, in places of large im- 
port, a degree of incidental benefit, in just proportion to the amount 
of capital by them employed in trade, and no more. 

I suppose, sir, it is the natural course of things in every conlmercial 
cottntry,.that some place, or a few places, should go ahead of others ill 
conmiercial business importance. This must ever be so, imtil all places 
possess precisely equal natural advantages. And I suppose, too, that, 
instead of being mischievous, it is rather for the common good of all^ 
that there should be some comnsercial emporium, some central point, 
for the exchanges of trade. Government, certainly, should not seek to 
produce this result by the bestowal of unequal privileges; butsurely^ 
sir, it would be a very strange and indefeasible policy which should 
lead the Government to withhold any portion oif the capital olf the 
CBOuotry from useful employment, merely because that, if employed, 
while all enjoyed the benefit proportionately, all would not enjoy it 
.with the same absolute mathematical eqnaUty. 
. $o much, sir, for concentration, arising from depositing the reve* 
nues in banks. Let us now look to the other part of the connexion, viz : 
Uie receiving of bank notes for duties. How in the world does this "t^n- 
Oralize'' the commercial system ? The whole tendency and eflfect, as 
J4t seems to me, is directly the other way. It counteracts centrali- 
z^jtion. It gives all possible advantage to local currency and local 
payments, and thereby encourages both iqaports and exports. It tends 
to make local money good everywhere. If goods be imported into 
Charleston, the duties are paid in Charleston notes. New York 
nptes are not demanded. Nothing, certainly, can be fairer or mor^ 
^qnal than this, and nothing more favorable to the Charleston im- 
porters. 

' 'Qiit bow would that system work, whi<;h thp gentleman himsellf 
proposes? 

Jf his plan could prevail, he would have the duties collected 
either in specie, or in a Government paper to be issued from the 
Treasury. He would reject all bank notes whatever. If the gentle- 
man, sir, fears centralization, I afa astonished that he does not ^ee cen- 
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tralization in all its terrors in this very proppsitipn of his own. Pray 
allow me to ask, sir, where will this Government paper, in the course 
of its issue and circulation, naturally centre ? To what points will it 
tend ? C,ertainly, most certainly, to the greatest points of collection 
and e:^penditure ; to the very heart of the metropolitan city, wherever 
that city may be. This is as inevitable as the fall of water or the 
results of attraction. If two-thirds of the duties be collected in New 
York, it will follow, of course, that two-thirds of any Government 
|)aper received for duties will be there received ; and it will be 
"more valuable there than elsewhere. The value of such paper would 
consist in its receivability, and nothing else. It would always tend, 
therefore, directly to the spot where the greatest demand should exist 
for it for that purpose. Is it not so at this moment with the outstand- 
ing Treasury notes ? Are they abundant in Georgia, in Mississippi 
in* Illinois, or in New Hampshire ? No sooner issued, than they 
commence their march toward the place where they are most val- 
ued and most in deinand: that is, to the place of the greatest 
public receipt. If you want concentration, sir, and enough of 
it^f you desire to dry up the small streams of commerce, and fill 
more full the deep and already swollen great channels, you will act 
very Avisely to that end, if you keep out of the receipt of the 
iTrej^sury all money but such paper as the Government may furnish, 
and which shall be no otherwise redeemable than in receipt for debts 
to Government while at the same time you depress the character of 
the Ipcal circulation. 

Such is the scheme of the honorable member in its probable com- 
mercial effect. Let us look at it in a political point of view. 

The honorable member says he belongs to the State-rights party ; 
that party professes something of an uncommon love of liberty ; an 
extraordinary sensibility to all its dangers ; and of those dangers, it 
most dreads the union of the political and money power. This we 
learn from the authentic declaration of the gentleman himself. And 
now, oh, transcendental consistency ! oh, most woncjerful conformity 
of means and ends ! oh, exquisite mode of gratifying high desires 1 be- 
hold, the honorable member proposes that the political power of the 
State shall take to itself the whole function of supplying the entire 
paper circulation of the country, by notes or bills of its own, issued at 
its own discretion, to be paid out or advanced to whomsoever it 
pleases, in discharging the obligatipns of Government, bearing no 
promise to pay, and to be kept in circulation merely by being made re- 
ceivable at the Treasury ! The whole circulation of the country, ex- 
cepting only that which is metallic, and which must always be 
small, will thus be made up of mere Government paper, issued for 
Government purposes, and redeemable only in payment of Govern- 
ment debts. In othei: words, the entire means of carrying on the 
whole coHimerce of the country will be held by Government in its 
own hajids, ^nd made commensurate, exactly, with its own wants, 
purposes, and opinions j ihe whole commercial business of the couu- 
Iry being thus made a mere appendage to revenue. 
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But, sir, in order that I may not misrepresent the honorable mem- 
ber, let me show you a little more distinctly what his opinions are - 
respecting this Government paper. 

The honorable member says, sir, that to make this sub-treasurjr 
measure successful, and to secure it against reaction, some safe and 
stable medium of circulation, "to take the place of bank notes in- 
the fiscal operations of the Government, ought to be issued;^' that, 
" in the present condition of the world, a paper currency, in some 
form, if not necessary, is ahnost indispensable, in financial and com- 
mercial operations of civilized , and extensive communities ;" that 
*^ the great desideratum is to ascertain what description of paper 
has the requisite qualities of being free from fluctuation in value,, 
and liability to abuse in the greatest perfection ;'* that bank notes 
do not possess these requisites in a degree sufficiently high for 
this purpose." And then he says, "I go farther. It appears to 
me, after bestowing the best reflection I can give the subject, 
that no convertible paper, that is, no paper whose credit rests 
upon z. promise to payy is suitable for currency." " On what, then, 
(he asks,) ought a paper currency to rest ?" " I would say," he an- 
swers, " on demand and supply simply : which regulate the value of 
every thing else — the constant demand which Government has for 
its necessary supplies." He then proceeds to observe, " that there 
might be a sound and safe paper currency, foimded on the credit of 
Government exclusively," " That such paper, only to be issued to 
those who had claims on the Government, would, in its habitual state, 
be at or above par with gold and silver ;" that " nothing but expe- 
rience can determine what amount, and of what denominations, might 
be safely issued; but that it might be safely assumed that the coun- 
try would absorb an amount greatly exceeding its annual income. 
Much of its exchanges, which amount to a vast sum, as well as its 
banking business, would r.^.volve about it ; and many millions would 
thus be kept in circulation beyond the demands of the Government." 

By this scheme, sir, Government, in its disbursements, is not to pay 
money, but to issue paper. This paper is no otherwise payable or 
redeemable, than as it may be received at the Treasury. It is expected 
to be let out much faster than it comes in, so that many millions will 
be kept in circulation ; and its habitual character will be at or above 
par with gold and silver ! Now, sir, if there is to be found anywhere 
a more plain and obvious project of paper money, in all its detormity, . 
I should not know where to look for it. 

In the first place, sir, I have suggested the complete union which 
it would form, if it were, in itself, practicable, between the political 
and the money power. 

The whole commerce of the country, indeed, under such a state of 
law, would be little more than a sort of incident to Treasury opera- 
tions—rather a collateral emanation of th^ revenue system, than a 
substantial and important branch of the public interest. I have re- 
ferred also, to its probable consequences, upon that which the gentle- 
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man regards as so great an evil, and which he denominates "the cen- 
tralization of commercial action.'^ 

And now I pray you to consider, Mr. President, in the next place^ 
^what an admirable contrivance this would be to secure that economy 
in the expenses of Governnient which the gentleman has so much at 
heart. Released from all necei^sity of taxation, and from the conse- 
quent responsibility to the people; not called upon to regard at all, the^ 
amount of annual income ; having an authority to cause Treasury 
notes to issue whenever it pleases, 

<<In multitudes, like whicb the populous North 
I Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Khene, or the Danau ;" , 

what admirable restraint would be imposed on Government, how 
doubly sure would assurance be made for it, that all its expenditures 
would be strictly limited to the absolute and indispensable wants 
and demands of the public service ! 

Buf, sir, fortunately, very fortunately, a scheme so wild, and which 
would be so mischievous, is totally impracticable. It rests on an as- 
sumption, for which .there is not the least foundation, either in reason 
or experience. It takes for granted that which the history of every 
commercial state refutes, and our own, especially, in almost every 
page. It supposes that irredeemable Government paper can circulate 
in the business of society, and be kept at par^ This is an impossi- 
bility. The honorable gentleman rejects convertible bank notes, 
which are equivalent to specie, since they will always command it, 
and adopts, in their stead. Government paper, with no promise ta 
pay, but a promise only to be received for debts and taxes; and he 
puts forth the imagination, as I have said^ so often and so long refu- 
ted, that this paper will be kept in circulation in the country, and 
will be able to perform the great business of currency and exchange, 
even though it exist in quantities exceeding, by many millions, the 
demands of Government. 

If it be necessary, sir, at this day, to refute ideas like these, it 
must be because the history of all countries, our own included, 
is a dead letter to us. Even at the very moment in which I am 
speaking, the small amount of Treasury notes which has been 
issued by Government, hardly a fifth part of the ordinary annual 
revenue — though those notes bear an interest of five per cent — 
though they are redeemable in cash at the Treasury, at the expira- 
tion of the year — and though, in the mean time, they are everywhere 
received in Government dues, are not only of less value^than specie, 
but of less value, also, than the notes of non-specie-paying banks f 
those banks whose paper is daily denounced here als " rags, filthy 
rags." In my opinion, sir, the whole scheme is as visionary and 
impracticable as any which the genius of project ever produced. 

Mr: President, toward the cloiseof this speech of September, I find 
a paragraph in which several other subjects are brought together,, 
and which I must ask permission to read. 
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Having commended the wise and noble bearing of the little St^te- 
rights party, of which he says it is his pride to be a member 
throughout the eventful period through which the country has passed 
•since 1824, he adds : 

^' In that year, as I have stated, the tariff system triumphed in the 
councils of the nation. We saw its disastrous political bearings ; 
foresaw its surpluses, and the extravagancies to which it would 
l(5ad ; we rallied on the election of the late Presiderit to arrest it 
through the influence of the executive department of the Govern- 
ment. In this we failed. We then fell back upon the rights and 
sovereignty of the States ; and, by the action of a small but gallant 
State, and through the potency of its interposition, we brought the 
system to the ground, sustained, as it was, by the opposition and the 
administration, and by the whole power and patronage of the Goy- 
eriunent.^^ 

Hvery part of this most extraordinary statement well deserving 
^attention. 

In the first place, sir, here is an open and direct avowal that the 
lAajin object for rallying on General Jackson's first election, ws^s to 
accomplish the overthrow of the protecting policy of the country. 
Ipdepd ! Well, thi;B is very firank. I am glad to hear tliQ avow^ 
made. It puts an end to all suspici9n3. 

It was, then, to overthrow protection, was it, that the honorable 
gentleman took so much pains to secure General Jackspn's first 
^I^ction? I commend his candor, in now acknowledging it. But, sir, 
i\ie honorable member had allies and associates in that rally. They 
thronged round him from all quarters^ and followed his lead. And 
prqty, sir, was his bbJQct, as now avowed by himself, the joint object 
o]f all the party ? Did he tell Pennsylvania, honest, intelligent, straight- 
forward Pennsylvania, that such was his purpose ? And did Pemisyl- 
vania concur in it ? Pennsylvania was first and foremost in espous- 
ing the cause of General Jacksqn. Everybody knows she is more 
of a tariff State than any other in the Union. Did he tell h^r 
that his purpose was to break the tariff entirely dowu,*^ Did he 

3^te his objects, also, to New York? Did he state them to New 
ers^y? Wl>at say you, gentlemen from Pennsylvania ? gentlemen 
from New York? and gentlemen frpm New Jersey? Ye who sup- 
pprted General Jg.pksoi}'s election, what say you ? Was it your pur- 
pose, also, by that election, to break down the protective policy ? Or, 
if it yrere not your purpose, did you know, nevertheless — pjay Ijet us 
laudi^rstand that — did you kiiow, nevertheless, thai it was th^ pur- 
pose, and the mgiin puxpos^, of the honorable member fro^i Caro- 
lina? ,and did you, still, co-operate with him? 

The present Chief Magistrate of the country was a member of thi^ 
body in 1828. He and the honorable member from Carolina werj^/at 
that tinaie, exerting their united forces, to the utmost, in order to bring; 
about Qeneral Jieickson^s election. I)id they work thus zealqusly to- 
:geftier,for the same ultimate end and purpose? or did theyipea^ 
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merely to change the Governmeixt, and theD each to lookout for liim- 

self? 

Mr. Vap Buren voted for the tariff bill of that year, commonly 
called the " bill of abominatio|is ;^^ but, very luckily, and in (Bxtrerijie- 
ly good season, instructions for th^t vote happened to come fropi Al- 
bany ! The vote, therefore, could be given, and the member giving 
it.cpuld not possibly thereby give any offence to any gentleman of 
the St^jte -rights party, with whom the doctrine of instrjuctions is so 
authentic. 

Sir, t will not do gentlemen iiyustiqp. Those who belonged to 
tariff States, as they are called, and who supported General Jacksoi^ 
JEor. the Presidency, did not intend thereby to overthrow the protect- 
ing policy, They only meant to make General Jackson Presijclent^ 
ajnd to come into power along with him! As to ultimate objects, 
e^jc^ had his own. All could agree, however, in the first step. It 
yvi^ 4ifficult, certainly, to give a plausible appearance to a political 
u^iog, among gentlemen who differed so widely, on the great ^nd lead- 
ifig q^e;stion of the tidies — the question of the protecting policy. But 
jthis dijBlqalty was overcome by the oracular declaration that General 
Jackson was in favor of a " Judicious Tariff." 

IJere, sjr, was ample room and verge enough. Who could object to 
a Judicious tariff? Tariff men and Anti-tariff men, Sta.te-rights 
la^fli atMj Consplidationists, those .w:ho had been called prodigals and 
tbpfe who had been called radicals, all thr9nged and flocked together 
h^je, and with all their difference in r^ard to ultimate objects, 
4g|:e^d,tp make common cause, till they should get into power. 

The ghosts, sir, which are ifabled to.cfoss the Styx, whatever difter- 
ept hopes or purposes they may have bqyond it, still unite, in the pjres- 
^nt wish to get over, and therefore all hurry and huddle into the 
leaky and shattered craft of Charon, the ferryman. And this motly 
it^Of^ of politicians, sir, with sis much difference of final object, and 
as littl? care for each other, mia.de a boat of " Judicious Tariff,'' and al^ 
rushed and scrambled into it, imtil they filled it, near to sinking. The 
^juthority of the master was able however, to keep them pea<;^able 
and in order, for the time, for they had the virtue of submission, and 
jjjjpugh with occg^sional dangers of upsetting, he succeeded in piishing 
di^^fld ali oyer with his long setting-pol^. 

<<Ratein conto subigitr" 

Wjell, sir^ tlje hpnprable gentleman tells us that he expected, whea 
pen. Jack^n shoujd be elected, to arrest the tariff system through the 
inflfLcnce of the Executive Depart'pient. Here is ^nother candid con- 
fession. Arrest the tariff by Executive influence ! Indeed ! Why, 
fiir, ttis se.eihs like Roping, ^om the ^rst, for the use of the Veto. 
How, but by the Veto, coiild the Executive arrest the tariff a^cts? 
And is It true, sir, that, ai that early ,diayj the hoporable mpmber was 
Ipoking to the Veto, not with dr^ad, but with hope ? Did be expect 
It, and did he rely upon it ? Did tjenfakethe rally of which Ke speaks^ 
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in order that he might choose a President who would exercise it ? 
And did he afterwards complain of it, or does he complain of it now, 
only because it was ill-directed — ^because it turned out to be a thun- 
derbolt, which did not fall in the right place ? 

In this reliance on Executive influence — sir, I declare I hardly can 
trust myself that I read or quote correctly, when I find, in what I 
read, or from what I quote, the honorable member from South Caro- 
lina, by his own confession, hoping or expecting to accomplish any 
thing by Executive influence ; yet so was it spoken, and so is it print- 
ed — in this reliance, or this hope, or expectation, founded on Execu- 
tive influence, the honorable gentleman and his friends failed ; and, 
failing in this, he says, they fell back on the sovereignty of the States, 
and brought the system to the ground " through the potency of inter- 
position ;" by which he means neither more nor less than Nullifica- 
tion. So then, sir, according to this, that excessive fear of power 
which was so much cherished by the nuUifiers, was only awakened 
to a flame in their bosoms, when they found that they could not ac- 
complish their own ends by the Executive power of the President 

I am no authorized commentator, sir, oti the doctrines or theories 
of nullification. Non nostrnm. But, if this exposition be authentic, 
I must say it is not calculated to diminish my opposition to the sen- 
timents of that school. 

But the gentleman goes on to tell us that nullification, or inter- 
position, succeeded. By means of it, he says, he did bring the pro- 
tective system to the ground. And so, in his published letter of No- 
vember 3d, he states that " State interposition has overthrown the 
protective tariff', and, with it, the American system.^' 

We are to understand, then, sir, first, that the compromise act 
of 1833 was forced upon Congress by State interposition, or nul* 
lification. 

Next, that its object and design, so far as the honorable gentle- 
man was concerned in it, was to break down and destroy, forever, 
fhe whole protective policy of the country. 

And lastly, that it has accomplished that purpose, and that the last 
vestige of that policy is wearing away. 

Now, sir, I must say, that, in 1833, 1 entertained no doubt at all 
that the design of the gentleman was exactly what he now states. 
On this point, I have not been deceived. It was not, certainly, the de- 
sign of all who acted with him ; but, that it was his purpose, I knew 
then, as clearly as I know now, after his open avowal of it ; and this 
belief governed my conduct at the time, together with that of a great 
majority of those in both Houses of Congress, who, after the act of 
1824, felt bound to carry out the provisions of that act, and to main- 
tain them reasonably and fairly. I opposed the compromise act with 
all my power. It appeared to me every way objectionable : it looked 
like an attempt to make a new constitution; to introduce another 
fundamental law, above the power of Congress, and which should 
control the authority and discretion of Congress, in all time to come. 
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This, of itself, v^as a conclusive objection with me ; I said so then, 
have often said so since, and say so now. I said, then, that I, for 
one, should not be bound by that law more than by any other law, ex- 
cept that, as it was a law passed on a, very important and agitating 
subject, I should not be disposed to interfere with it, until a case of 
cle3.r necessity should arise. On this principle I have^ acted since. 
When that case of necessity shall arise, however, should I be in 
public Ufe, I shall concur in any alteration of that act, which such 
necessity may require. That such an occasion may come, I more 
than fear. I entertain something stronger than a doubt upon the 
possibility of maintaining the manufactures and industry of this coun- 
try, upon such a system as the compromise act will leave us, when it 
shsdl have gone through its processes of reduction. All this, how- 
ever, I leave to the future. 

Having had occasion, Mr. President, to speak of Nullification and 
tne Nullifiers, I beg leave to say, that I have not done so for any 
purpose of reproach. Certainly, sir, I see no possible connexion, 
myself, between their principles or opinions, and the support of 
this measure. They, however, must speak for themselves. They 
may have intrusted the bearing of their standard, for aught I know, 
to the hands of the honorable member from South Carolina ; and 
I perceived last session, what I perceive now, that in his opinion 
there is a connexion between these projects of Government and 
the doctrines of Nullification. I can only say, sir, that it will be 
marvellous to me if that banner, though it be said to be tattered 
and torn, shall yet be lowered in obeisance, and laid at the foot- 
stool of Executive power. To the sustaining of that power, the 
passage of this bill is of the utmost importance, llie Administra- 
tion will regard its success as being to them, what Cromwell said 
the battle of Worcester was to him — ^*' a crowding mercy." Whe- 
ther gentlemen, who have distinguished themselves so much by 
their extreme jealousy of this Government, shall now find it con- 
sistent with their principles to give their aid in accomplishing this 
consummation, remains to be seen. 

The next exposition of the honorable gentleman's sentiments and 
opinions, is his letter of November 3d. 

This letter, sir, is a curiosity. As a paper, describing political 
movements, and exhibiting political opinions, it is without a parallel. 
Its phrase is altogether military. It reads like a despatch, or a bulle- 
tin from headquarters. It is full of attacks, assaults, and repulses. 
It recounts movements and counter-movements; speaks of occupying 
one position, falling back upon another, and advancing to a third ; 
it has positions to cover enemies, and positions to hold alUes in check. 
Meantime, the celerity of all these operations reminds one of the ra- 
pidity of the military actions of the King of Prussia, in the seven 
years' war. Yesterday he was in the South, giving battle to the Aus- 
trian — to-day he is in Saxony, or Silesia ; instantly he is found to have 
traversed the £!lectorate, and is facing the Russian and the Swede on 
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his Northern frontier. If you look for his place on the map, before 
you find it he has quitted it. He is always marching, flying, falling 
back, wheeling, attacking, defending, surprising; fighting every- 
where, and fighting all the time. In one particular, however, the 
campaigns, described in this letter, differ from the manner in which 
those of the great Frederick were conducted. I think we nowhere 
read, in the narrative of Frederick's achievements, of his taking a po- 
sition to cdver an enemy, or a position to hold an ally in check. These 
refinements, in the science of tactics and of War, are of more recent 
discovery. 

Mr. President, public men must certainly be allowed to change their 
opinions, and their associations, whenever they see fit. No one doubts 
this. Men may have grown wiser, they may have attained to bet- 
ter and more correct views of great public subjects. It would be 
unfortimate, if there were any code which should oblige men, in 
public or private life, to adhere to opinions once entertained, in spite 
of experience and better knowledge, and against their own convic- 
tions of their erroneous character. Nevertheless, sir, it must be 
acknowledged, that what appears to be a sudden, as well as a great 
change, naturally produces a shock. I confess, for one, I was shocked, 
when the honorable gentleman, at the last session, espoused this bill 
of the Administration. And when I first read this letter of Novem- 
ber, and, in the short space of a column and a half, rah through such 
a succession of political movements, all terminating in placing the 
honorable member in the rariks of our opporients, and entitling* him 
to take his seat, as he has done, among them, if not at their head, I 
confess I felt still greater surprise. All this deemed a good deaf too 
abrupt. Sudden movements of the affections, whether personal or 
political, are a little out of nature. 

Several years ago, sir, some of the wits of England wi^ote a! motk 
play, intended to ridicule the unnatural and false feeling, the senii- 
mentality^ of a certain German school of literature. In ttts play, 
two strangers are brought together at an inn. While they are 
warming themselves at the fire, and before their acquaintance is 
yet five minutes old, one springs up and exclaims to the other, " A 
sudden thought strikes me ! Let us swear an eternal friendship !" 

This affectionate offer was instantly accepted, and the friendship 
duly sworn, unchangeable and eternal ! Now, sir, how long tWs 
eterlial friendship lasted, or in what mannei^ it ended, those wlii 
wish to know, may learn by referring to the play. 

But it seems to me, sir, that the honorable member has carried 
his poKtical sentimentality a good deal higher than the flight of thie 
Germaii sch6bl ; for he appears to have fallen suddenly in Idve, not 
w-ith sttangeirs. but with opponents. 

Here we an had been, sir, contending against the progress of 
Executive power, aild more parficiiWrly, and most streriuoiSfj^^ 
'agairist th6 projects and experimiehts of the Administration, upbn 
the currency. Thfe honorable member stood among us, not oitfy is 
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dn associate, but as a leader. We tho'tight we were making soine* 
head\^ay. The people appeared to be coming to our support and 
our assistance. The country had been roused ; every successive 
election weakening the strength of the adversary, and mcreasing oilr 
own. We were in this career of success carried strongly forward 
by the current of public opinion, and only needed to hear the clVeer- 
ing voice of the honorable niembel", 

« Once ijiore unto the breach, dear frieinds, once more !*' 

and we should have prostrated, foreter, this sinti-constitutional, anti- 
commercial, anti-republican, and anti- American policy of thfe Ad- 
ministration. But, instead of these encouraging and animating ac-i 
cents, behold ! in the very crisis of bur slfFairs, on the very eve of 
victory, the honorable riiember cries out-^to the enemy-^not to us, 
his allies — ^but to the enemy — " Holloa! A sudden thought strikes 
me ! I abandon my allies ! Now I think of it, they have always 
been my oppressors ! I abandon them, aild now let you and me 
swear an eternal friendship ! " 

Such a proposition, from such a quarter, sir, was not likely to be' 
long withstood. The other party was a little coy, but, upon the v^hole,: 
nothing loath. After proper hesitation, and a little decorous lilushihg; 
it owned the soft impeachment, admitted an equally-sudden sympa* 
thetic impulse on its own side ; arid, since few words are wanted where 
hearts are already known, the honorable gentleman takes his, place 
among his new friends, amidst greetings and caresses, and is alteftdy 
enjoying the sweets of an etemsil friendship. 

In this letter, Mr. President, the writer says, in substance, that he' 
saw, at the commencement of the last session, Ihat afislirshad reach- 
ed the point, when he and his friends, according to the course they 
should take, would reap the full harvest of their long and arduoilSi 
struggle, against the encroslchments and abuses of the General Gov- 
ernment, or lose the fruits of all their labors. 

At that time, he says, State interposition (viz. Nullification) had 
overthrown the protecting tariff and the American system, and pxii 
a stop to Congressional usurpation ; that he had previously be^tt- 
united with the National Republicans ; and that iheir joint attacks' 
had brought down the power of the Execiitivef ; but that, in joihrri^ 
such allies, he was hot insensible to the embarrassment of his posi- 
tion ; that, with them, victory itself was dangerous ; and that thfere^^ 
fbre he had been waiting for events ; ,that how, (that is to say, lii 
September last,) the joint attacks of the allies had brought dowfl Ex- 
ecutive power ; that the Administration had become divestfed df 
piower and influence, and that it had become clear that the combined 
attacks of the allied forces would utterly overthrow and dem61iiSl 
it. All this he saw. But he saw, too, as he says, that in that cfefi^ 
the victory would enure, not to him. or his cause, but to his allies^ and 
their cause. I do not mean to say that he spoke of personal victfcffl^, 
or alluded to personal objects, at all; He spoke of his cause. 

He proceeds to say, then, that nevei* was there before, and nfevcf ^ 
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probably, will there be again^ so feir an opportunity for himself and 
his friends to carry out their own principles and policy ^ and to reap 
the fruits of their long and arduous struggle. These principles and 
this policy, sir, be it remembered, he represents, all along, as identi- 
fied with the principles and policy of nullification. And he makes 
use of this glorious opportunity, by refusing to join his late allies in 
any further attack on those in power, rallying anew the old State 
Rights party to hold in check their old opponents, the National 
Republican party. This, he says, would enable him to prevent the 
complete ascendancy of his allies, and to compel the Southern divi- 
sion of the Administration party to occupy the ground of which he 
proposes to take possession, to wit, the ground of the old State-rights 
party. They will have, he says, no other alternative. 

Mr. President, stripped of its military language, what is the amount 
of all this, but that, finding the Administration weak, and likely to 
be overthrown, if the opposition continued with undiminished force, 
he went over to it, to join it ; to act, himself, upon nullification prin- 
ciples ; and to compel the Southern members of the Administration 
to meet him on those principles ? — ^in other words, to make a nulli- 
fication Administl'ation, and to take such, part in it as should belong 
to him and his friends. He confesses, sir, that in thus abandoning his 
allies, and taking a position to coyer those in power, he perceived a 
shock would be created, which would require some degree of resolu- 
tion and firmness. In .this he was right. A shock, sir, has been 
created ; yet there he is. 

This Administration, sir, is represented as succeeding to the last, 
by an inheritance of principle. It professes to tread in the foot- 
steps of its illustrious predecessor. It adopts, generally, ttie sen- 
timents, principles, and opinions, of General Jackson — Proclama- 
tion and all : and yet, though he be the very prince of Nullifiers, 
and but lately regarded as the chiefest of sinners, it receives 
the honorable gentleman with the utmost complacency , to all 
appearance the delight is mutual ; they find him an able 'dader, he 
finds them complying followers. But, sir, in all this mo' ement, he 
understands, himself. He means to go ahead, and to take them 
along. He is in the engine-car ; he controls the locomotive. His hand 
regulates the steam, to increase or retard speed, at his own discretion. 
And as to the occupants of the passenger-cars, sir, they are as happy 
a set of gentlemen as one might desire to' see, of a summer's aay. 
They feel that they are in progress ; they hope they shall not be 
run off the track ;.and when they reach the end of their journey, they 
desire to be thankful ! 

The arduous struggle is now all over. Its richest fruits are all 
reaped ; Nullification embraces the Sub-Treasuries, and oppression 
and usurpation will be heard of no more. 

On the broad surface of the country, sir, there is a spot called " the 
Hermitage." In that residence is an occupant very well known, and 
not a little remarkable both in person and character.. Suppose, sir, 
ihe occupant of the Hermitage were now to open that door, enter the 
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other side. Be not frightened, gentlemen, it is but fancy's sketch. 
Suppose he should thus come in among us, sir, and see iQtoixrlK>se 
hands has fallen the chief support of that Administration, which was, 
in so great a degree, appointed by himself, and which he foMly re- 
lied on to maintain the principles of his own. If gentlemen were 
now to see his steady mihtary step, his erect posture, his compressed 
li|>s, his firmly knitted brdw, and his eye full of fire, I cannot help 
thinking, sir, they would all feel somewhat queer. There would be, 
I imagine, not a little awkward moving, and shifting in their seats* 
They would expect soon to hear the roar of the lion, even if they 
did not feel his paw. 

I proceed, sir, to the speech of the hononible member, delivered 
on^ the 1 5th of February last, in which he announces propositions, 
respecting the constitutional power of Congress, which, if they can 
be maintained, must necessarily give a new direction to our legisla* 
tioh, and would go far towards showing the necessity of the present 
bill. 

The honorable member, sir, insists that Congress has no ri^ht to 
make general deposites of the public revenue in banks ; and he de- 
txies, too, that it can authorize the reception of toy thing' but gold 
and silver in the pa3rment of debts and dues to the Government 

These questions, sir, are questions of magnitude, certainly, and 
i^ince they have been raised, ought to be answered. They may be 
considered together. Allow me in the first place, however, to clear 
them from somie extraneous matter. The honorable member puts 
the first question thus : Have we the right to make deposites in the 
banks, in order to bestow confidence in them, with a view to enable 
them to resume specie payments ? And, by way of illustration, asks the 
further question, Whether Government could constitutionally bestow 
on individuals, or a private association, the sanie advantages, in order 
to enable them to pay their debts ? But this I take not to be the ques- 
tion. The true inquiry is. May not Congress authorize Ae ptiblic rev- 
enue, in the intervening time between its receipt and its expenditure, 
to be deposited in banks, for the general purpose of safe^keepinj^, in 
the same way as individuals deposite their own money ? And itthis 
mode of safe-keeping be attended with incidental advantages, of 
considerable importance to the commimity, is not that a reason 
-which may properly govern the discretion of Cojogress in the case ? 
-To benefit the banks, or to benefit the eommuiiity, is^ in this cace, 
not the main object; it is only the incident; and as to the ease put 
for illustration, it would not be expiected of Congress, certainly, to 
make deposites with individuals with a view, principally, of ena* 
bling such individuals to pay their debts : it might, nevertheless, be 
very competent to Congress, in 'some cases, and a very proper exer- 
cise of its power, to deposite mon^y, even with mditlduals, in sneh 
manner as that it might be advantageous to the depositary. This 
incidental or consequential advantage results, often, from the nature 
of the transaction, and is inseparltble &om it It may always be 
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Mjoyed, pofe ox leps, hy any one, who holds public snoney for di^ 
buFseiMnt In or4^r to the neoewmry exercise o^ any of its pow<»99 
Q<»vtrnment dou^tle^ may naake contracts with l^anks or other cor- 
porations ^isi well a9 with individual?. If it had occasion to buy biil$ ot 
«xchan^.. U niay buy ihem of banks. If it bAS stock or Treasury notes 
$c stU^ it niay sell to banks, as the Secretary of the Treasury has lately 
proposed. It may employ banks, therefor^ , ^t its discretion, for the 
kteping of the public moneys, as those moneys must be kept some- 
where. It can no more need a specific grant of power in the constilutidn 
jfofuch a purpose, than one merchant, becon^iu^ agent for iinother to 
riKtiViP Mui pay out money, would need a particular clause in h^ 
authority, enabling him to use banks for these purposes a$ other pei;- 
iSms use them. No question has erer been raised m this Government 
atettt Ae power of Congress to authorize such deposites. Mr. Madison, 
in opposing the first bank charter in 1791, argued, strenuously, that 
a Bank of the United States was not necessary to Government as a de^ 
pository of the public moneys, because, he insisted, its use could be 
supplied by other banks. This sufficiently shows his opinion. And 
in 1800, Congress made it the duty of the collectors of customs to 
dbposite bonds for duties in the bank and its branches for collection. 

When the charter of the first bank expired, in l&U,^hnost every' 
gentleman who opposied its renewal contended that it was not neces- 
siry for the piupo^e of, holding deposites of revenue, because State 
Ipanks could answer all such pmrposes equally well A strong and 
prevailing tone of argument runs throHgh all the speeches on thai 
oocation, tendiug to this conclusion, viz: that Government may derive 
from Stale banki all the benefit whi^h a Bank of the United States 
eeuld If nder. . In ISl 6^ when the charter of the last bank was granted, 
it opHtninedyas originally presented, no provision for making the pub- 
lie 4bpoeite3 in the bank. The bill was probably drawn, in this par- 
^1/itx$^ from the moi^ of the first charter, in whi^ no such clause vj^ 
Mtmoed, without adverting to the law of 1600 ; but a section 
HAS inlreKlueed, on. my motion, making it the duty of coUectom 
io dt^eeite the public moneys in the bank »nd its branches. 
It wM thie election of the law which some of us thought wae 
vdelntfid by the removal of the. dep(>sites. The main object of tb^ 
ehsMBJle hiU ^f 1^3$, as we know, \iras. to regulate deposit^ of the 
fmUcmofoey with the State banks i so tliat,from the conunenee- 
Jamtf ^f the Government to the preseait tin^, nobody ha$ tlioi;^ht gif 
eiiakittg any question of the constitutional power of Congress to mfJce 
wch asraog^^wts. 

. The geotleiwn's other proposiUQUjr wd which he lays down with 
•«tiU more confidence and en^phasis, is, that Congress cannot, conati- 
tUtiefiallyi authoris&e the receipt of bank note«, tho^gh they he not«e 
i»f ^ecienpaying banks, in payment of debts to Government ; bedtuse; 
be 4says, that v(^ maike ihem money ; ^M if we nutke them aiokiey i 
tten we are boiini(|: to conUol and regulate that naoney. Most cer- 
^^aiakff sir, I iNtree wjjth the honorable member, that when bank notes 

irbcram mornVf ^^ w^^ \^t4 te ^wwiseiaod regulate tl^em. I i^ank 
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him fbr this admission; sinci^ it goes a gfiOLt way lo Si^pMt lii%it' 
proposition, for which I have been contending. That hank not^s hay^.. 
become money in fact, that they answer the. uses of money » thitt, ii. 
many respects, the law treats them as money, is certain, Why, th^, 
ate we not already bound to control and regulate them ? The gentl^^ 
ndftti will say, because we have not, ourselves, made them money. 
But is that any answer ? If they have become. money in fact, thif 
¥e<|uire the same regulation, and we have the same authority to be* 
scow it, as if they had acquired that character by any acts Qf <|W 
<hNm ^ because our power is general ; it is to take care of the W>Mf 
^f the country, and to regulate, all the great concerns of oon^tti^p^. 

JSiit let us see how this opinion of the honorable member stai^lf 
upon the authorities in our own history. 

When the first bank was established, the right of Congress to create 
%eh a corporation was, as we all know, very much disputed. I^^TW 
m&jaiities, however, in both Houses, were of opinion that the rif^t 
«9£iftted, and they therefore granted the charter ; and in this cfeart^. 
there was an express provision that the bills of the bank 9hoHi4 ^ 
receivable in all payments to Government. Those wlio opposed tfet' 
bank did not object to this clause : on the contrary, they went ^v^i^ 
mu<^ f$,rther; and Mr. Madison expressly insisted that Cot^^fpi 
might grant or refuse, to State banks, the privilege of having their- 
AOtee received in revenue. In 179l,therefore) men of all parties «jp- 
posed that Congress, in its discretion, might authorise the receipt €|f 
bank notes. The same principle was incorporated into the bank char- 
ter of 1816 : indeed, it was in the bill which the gentleman him^lf r«r 
pelted ; and It passed without objection from any quarter. But thi* 
im hot all. Mr. President, let us look into the t)roceedings of the ai^fih 
sidn of 1 SI 5«^' i 6, a little more ilosely. At the commencemwit of tbiit 
session, Mr. Madison drew oiu- attention to the staje' of the current | 
by which he me^nt thepfitper ciwrency of the country, which Wfn. 
then very mucJi disordered, as the banks had suspended specie pay- 
ment diiring the war, and had hot resumed. Early in the progress 
otttiG Sessioi), the honorable member from South Qarolina moved thf^ 
this part of the message should be referred to a select committee. It 
was so (»rdered. The committee was raised, and the honorable gen- 
tleman placed at its head. A^ chairman of thc^ committee, he intro- 
duced the bank bill, explained it, defended it, and carried it tri- 
um^^ntly through the House, having in it the provision which J h»?ire 
befbre mentioned. 

But there is something more. At the same session the gentle^ 
man introduced the bill for the further colleoition of the revenue 
to which I hiave alreaJdty roferred, ^d in which bill he carried the 
recervability of bank notes mitch further, and provided that n/ot^^ qf/ 
any hank or bankers which were p^igahle and paidy on demt^ndf i^ 
specie^ might be allowed and accosted in ail payments to (he 

Ignited States. So that the honorable gentleman himself drew, vfith 
hifrbwn plBU, the very fi&t 1^1 enactment in the history of thit S<iiF^ 

errnnent, by whidi it was provided that the ao tea of State banks should 
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be considered and treated as money at the Treasury. Still fuither, 
sir. The bill containing this provision did not pass the House ; and 
as I deemed some provision necessary^ indispensably necessary, for 
the state of things then existing, I introduced, I think the very next 
day after the failure of the honorable gentleman's bill, three resolu- 
tions. The two first were merely declaratory, asserting that all duties, 
taxes, and imposts, ought to be unifor^, and that the revenues of th6 
United States ought to be collected and received in the legal currency, 
or in Treasury notes, or the notes of the Bank of the United States, as 
by law provided. These two resolutions I agreed to waive, as it was 
thought they were not essential, and that they might imply some 
degree of censure upon past transactions. The third resolution was 
in these words : 

^^ And resolved, further J That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he hereby is, required and directed to adopt such measures as he may 
deem necessary to cause, as soon as may be, all duties, taxes, debts, 
or sums of money accruing or becoming payable to the United States^ 
to be collected and paid in the legal currency of the United States, or 
Treasury notes, or notes of the Bank of the United States, as afore^* 
said ; and that from and after the 1st day of February next, no such 
duties, taxes, debts, or sums of money accruing or becoming payable 
to the United States as aforesaid, ought to be collected or received 
otherwise than in the legal currency of the United States, or Treasury 
notes, or notes of the Bank of the United States, as afore^id.'*^ 

The Senate will perceive that, in this resolution of mine, there was 
no provision whatever for receiving bank notes, except of the Bank 
of the United States, according to its charter. Well, what happened 
thereon? Why, sir, if you look into the National Intelligencer of a 
succeeding day, you will find it stated, that Mr. Calhoun moved to 
anaehd Mr. Webster's resolution by ^^ extending its provisions to tht 
notes of all banks which should^ at the time specified therein^pay 
their notes in specie on demandJ^ 

Hiis amendment was opposed, and for a time defeatled; but it waa 
renewed, and finally prevailed. It was incorporated into the resolu^ 
tiOn, became pait of the law of the land^ and so remains at this very 
ilioment. Sir, may I not now ^ to the honorable member, that if 
the constitution of the country has be^n violated by treating bank 
notes as money—** Thou art the man T' 

How is it possible, sir, the gentleman could so far forget his own 
agency in these most important transactions, as to stand up here, the 
omer day, and with an air not only of ccmfidenee but of defiance, 
say: "But I take a still higher ground; I strike at the rootof thf^ 
mischief. I deny the right of this Governitient to treat bank hWis 
eM moiiev in its fiscal transactions. On this great question I never ^ 
have before committed myself, though not generally disposed to ab* 
stain from forming or expressing opinions.'' 

I will only add, sir, that this reception and payment of bank notes 
was expressly rccogni^d by the act of the 14th April, X8S6 ; by the 
deposite act of June of that year, and by the bill which passed both 



Houses in 1S37, but whidi the President did neither approve nor re- 
turn. In all these acts, $o far as I know, the honorable member from 
South Carolina himself concnrred. 
So much for authority. * 

But now, sir, what is the principle of construction upon which the 
gentleman relies to sustain bis doctrine ? << The genius of our con^ 
stitution,^' he says, " is opposed to thfe assumption of power." Thia 
» undoubtedly true : no one can deny it. But he adds, << whatever 
power it gives, is expressly granted." 

But I think, sir, this by no means follows from the first proposition, 
and/qannot be maintained. It is doubtless true that no power is to 
be assumed; but then powers may be inferred, or necessarily implied. 
It is not a question of assumption, it is a questicHi of fair, just, and 
reasonable inference. To hold that ho power, is granted and no means 
authorized, but such as are granted or authorized by express word$^ 
would be to establish a doctrine that would put an end to the Gov* 
emment It could not last through a single session of Ck)ngres8. 
If such opinions had prevailed in the beginning, it never could have 
been put in motion, and would not have drawn its first breath. My 
friend, near me^ from Delaware, has gone so fully and so ably into 
tbi^s part of the subject, that it has become quite unnecessary for 
me to pursue it. Where the constitution confers on Congress a 
general power, or imposes a general duty, all other powers necessary 
for the exercise of that general power at|d for fulfilling that duty, are 
implied, so far as there is no. prohibition. We act every day uptm 
this principle, and could not carry on the Government without its 
^id. . Under the power to coin money, we build expensive mints — ^fiU 
them with officers — punish such officers for embezzlement — ^buy bul^ 
lion-r^and exercise various other acts of power. 

The constitution says that the judicial power of the United Slates 
shall be V0sted in certain courts. Under this general authority we not 
only establish such courts, but protect their records by penabies agaii»t 
forgery^ and the purity of their administration by punishing perjuriea^ 
Tba department of the Post Office is another, and signal instance, of 
the e?ct0nt and necessity of implied powers. The whole authority of 
Congress over this subject is express^ in very few words ; they are 
merely ^^to establish post offices and post roads.'' Under this short 
and general grant, laws of Congress have been extended to a great 
variety of very important enactments, without the specific grant of ^ 
any power whatever, as any one may see who will look over the 
^st-offiee laws. In these laws, amoqg other provisions, penalties 
are enacted ietgainst a great number of offences ; thus deducing the 
highest exercise of criminal jurisdiction, by reasonable and necessary 
ii^en^e, from the general autl^ority. But I forbear from traversing 
a field already so fully exploried. 

There are one or two o^er remarks, sir, in the gentleman's speech, 
which I must not entirely omit to notice. 

In speaking of the beneficial effects of this measure, one, he says^ 
wou^d be, that^Mhe weight of the banks would be taken fifom 
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At lide of the UMf^ansumers^ where it hftH been^ trnn the Mm- 
ttfficement of tlie GoverDmant^ and placed on the ^de of the ia^ 
payers. This great division of the community necesseirily grows out 
of the fiscal action of the Government." 

Sir, I utterly deny that there is the least foundation, in ta^, for 
this distinction. It is an odious distinction, calculated 16 in^irf 
•nvy and hatred ; and b^ng, as I think, wholly groundless, it* sug- 
gt9tion, and the endeavor to maintain it, ought to be resisted, ami 
repelled. We are all tax-payers, in the United States, who vm 
imicles on whidi imposts are laid ; and who is there that ia excused 
from this tax, or does not pay his proper part of it, acccfiding to Y6M 
coiiiumption ? Certamly no one. 

On the other hazid, who are the tax*consuiners ? Clearly, the army, 
tfa* navy, the laborers on public woi'ks, and other persons in Gov- 
emment employment. But even these are not idle consumers ; they 
are agents of the Government and of the people. Pensioners may M 
considered as persons who enjoy benefit from the public taxes of the 
oountr^r, without rendering present i^ervice in return; but the legal 
provision for them stands on the ground of previous merits, whldi 
none deny. . If we had a vast national debt, the annual interest of 
which was a ct^rge upon the country, the holderiD of this debt might 
be eon^dered as tax-consumers. But we have no such debt. If the 
ditstinetion, therefore, which the gentleman states exists any whera, 
most Certainly it does not exist here. And I cannot but exceaetitigly 
regret that sentiments and opinions should be expressed hero, having 
so little foundation, and yet so well Calculated to spread prejudice and 
dirtike, far and wide, against the Government and itistitiltions of die 
country. ' 

But, sir, I have extended these remarks already to a length for 
whidi I find no justification but in my profound conviction of the 
importance of this crMs in our national affairs^ We are, as it seeiEtf 
to me, about to rush madly from our proper spheres. We are to 
vttlinquish the performance of our own incumbent duties ; to aban- 
don die exercise of essential powers, confided by the constitution to 
our hands, for the good of the country. This was my opinion iri 
September-4t is my opinion now. What we |nropbse to do, and 
what we omit to do, are, in my judgment, likely to make a fearftil, 
perhaps a fatal, inroad upon the unity of commerce between these 
States, as well as to embarrass and harass the employments of th^ 
people, and to prolong existing erils. 

Sir, whatever we may think of it now, the constituticm had iti 
imm^iiate origin in the conviction of the necessity for this unifermityi 
or iilentity, in commercial regulations. 

Tfcw whole history of the country, of every year and every 
month, from the close of the war of the Revolutioh to 1789, prdve^ 
this. Over whatever other inter^ts ft was made to extend, and 
whatever other blessings it now does, or hereafter may, confer on 
the imUions of fVee citiscens who do or i^ll live under its protection $ 
even though in time to come, it shduM raise a pyramid of power and 
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grandeur, whose «kpex should look dowoi on the l(^kiest poUiicAl^lrQe«^ 
tures of other natioiu aod other af es, xiyfiVi yet be true, that tt was 
itself the duld of pressing commercial nece$$ity. Unity and identity 
of commerce among all the States wae its seminal phncqpk. It had 
iMon found absolutely impossible to fo^^ile or foster eaterpiise in 
txadoi under the influence of discordant and jarring State regidatiDna. 
The, oountry was losing all the advantages of its position. The B^i^^ 
olution itself was b^inning to be. regarded as a doubtful blessing. 
The ocean before us wa$ a barren waste. No American canvaas 
whitened i^ bosom — no Ivoels of ours ploughed it Waters. The 
journals of the Congress of the Confederation show the moet coiistaoty 
unceasing^ unwearied, but always unsuccesful appeals to the States 
a«d the pepple. to reiioVate the system, to infuse into that Coxtfedera- 
tion at once a spirit of union and a spirit of activity, by conferring on 
Congress the power over trade. By nothing but the perception of 
its mdispensable necessity — ^by nothing but Uieir constiousness of 
suffering from its want, wore the States and the people brought, ai»d 
brought by slow degrees, to invest this power, in a permanent and 
competent Government. 

' Sir^ hearken to the fervent language of the old Congress, in 
July, 17S5, in a letter addressed to the States, prepared by Mr. 
Monroe, Mr. Kii^, and other great namefii, now transferred from 
the lists of living meui to the records which carry down the &aie 
ojt the distic^uished dead. The proposition before them, the grsai 
ot^ts to which they so solicitously endeavored to draw the atten* 
tion of the States, was this, viz : that <^ the United States, in Coogr^ 
aaneml^ed, ^ould have the sole apd e:(^usive right of regulating the 
trade of the States, as well with foreign nations as witti each oiher.^ 
XbiSy they say, is urged upi»i the States by every eossutoration of 
jiocal as well as of federal policy ; and they beseech them to agraa to 
it, if they wish to promote the strength of the Union, and to conaaet 
it by the st3x>ngest ties of interest and affection. This was in Jnly^ 
17S5. . 

In the same sp^rit^ and for the. same end, was that most itn^tMiM 
xtsohnion which Was adopted in the Hoii^e of Delegates of VirgmiK^ 
on the 2Ut day of the following January. Sir, I read the rescdulJw 
entire. 

^' SMfl^^ That Edmund Randolph, and olbers, be appoimed 
cpmmissioners, who, or any five of whom, shall me^ sudi commis- 
sidoiers as may be appointed by the other States in the Unitui^^at a 
time an^ place to be agreed on> to take into considerati^a the tmde 
of the United States; to examme the relative situations and trade of 
ih^ said States ; to consider how far a uniform system in their torn* 
m^roial ^gulatious mfiy be neicess^ry to their common interest and 
their permanent har](npny5and to report to the several Staiss such aa 
apt relative, to this great objecty^, wh^i unanimousljr ratified b^r 
them, will enable the Ignited States, in Congress assembled, effiecta- 
s^ly to provide for the same ; that the Sftid commisslMsrs sfaaUinn' 
iMdiateV V^omit to the sf^eral States, Mpw of the jawadi^ 7S«>^ 
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Itifi6n, widi a circular letter reque$ting their coaeurrenee thereih, aod 
l^^posing a time and place for the meeting aforesaid." 

Here, sir, let us pauses Let us linger, at the waters of this origi- 
nal fountain. Let us contemplate this, the first step, in that series of 
proceedkigs, so full of great events to us and to the world. Not- 
withstanding the embarrassment and distress of the country, the 
recommendation of the old Congress had not been complied with. 
Every attempt to bring the State Legislatures into any harmony of 
action, or any pursuit of a common object, had signally and disas- 
trously failed. The exigency of the case called for a new movement; 
for a more direct and powerful attempt to bring the good sepse and 
patriotism of the country into action upon the crisis. A solemn assem- 
bly was therefore proposed — a general convention of delegates froni 
all the States. And now, sir, what was the exigency ? What was this 
crisis ? Look at the resolution itself ; there is not an idea in it but trade. 
Commerce ! commerce ! is the beginning and end of it. The subject 
^ be considered and examined, was ^Hbe relative situation of the 
trade of the States ;*' and the object to be obtained was the ^ es- 
tablishment of a uniform system in their commercial regulations, as 
necessary to the common interest and their permanent harmony.'' 
This is all. And, sir, by the adoption of this ever-memorable reso- 
httion, the House of Delegates of Virginia, on the 21st day of Jan- 
uary, 1786, performed the first act in the train of measures which 
resulted in that constitutidn, under the authority of which you now 
sit in that chair, and I have now the honor of addressing the members 
of this body. 

Mr. President, I am a Northern man. I am attached to one of the 
Statesof the North, by the ties of bitth and parentage, education^ and 
the associations of early life; and by sincere gratitude for proofs of 
public confidence early bestowed. I am bound to another Northern 
Stete by adoption, by long residence, by all the cords of social and 
domestic life, and by an attachment and regard,, springing from her 
mimifestation of approbation and favor, which grapple me to her with 
hooks of steel. And yet, sir, with the same sincerity of respect, the 
^me deep gratitude, the same reverence, and hearty good will, with 
which I would pay a similar tribute to either of these States, do I 
here acknowledge the Commonwealth of Virginia to be entitled to 
the honor of commencing^ the work of establishing this constitution. 
The honor is hers ; let her enjoy it ; let her forever wear it proudly ; 
there is not a brighter jewel in the tiara that adorns her brow. Let 
this resolution stafid, illustratmg her records, and blazoning her 
name through all time! 

The meeting, sir, proposed by the resolution was holden. It took 
jplace, as all know, in Annapolis, in May of the same year ; but it was 
thinly attended, and its members, very wisely, adopted measures to 
bring about a fuller and more general convention. Ilieir letter to 
the States on this occasion is full of instruction. It ^ows their 
sense of the unfortunateeondition of the country. In their meditations 
on th^' subject^ they saw the extent to which the commercial power 
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must nexjessarily extehd. The sagacity of New Jersey had led her, in 
agreeing to the original proposition of Vii^inia, to enlarge the object 
of the appointment of commissioners, so as to embrace not only com- 
mercial regulations, but other important matters. TTiis suggestion 
the commissioners adopted, because they thought, as they inform us, 
*^that the power of regulating trade is of such comprehensive extent, 
and will enter so far into the general system of the Federal Govern- 
ment, that to give it efficacy, and to obviate questions and doubts 
concerning its precise nature and limits, might require a correspond- 
ent adjustment of other parts of the Federal system." Here you 
see, sir, that other powers, such as are now in the constitution, 
•were expected to branch out of the necessary commercial power; 
and, therefore, the letter of thfe commissioners concludes with recom- 
mending a general convention, "to take into consideration the wkoJe 
situation of the United States, and to devise such further provisionii 
as should appear necessary to render the constitution of the Federal 
Government adequate to the exigencies of the Union." 

The result of that convention was the present constitution. And 
yet, in the midst of all this flood of light, respecting its original ob- 
jects and purposes, and with all the adequate, powers which it confers, 
>^e abandon the commerce of the country, we betray its interests, we 
turn ourselves away from its most trying necessities. Sir, it will be 
a fact, stamped in deep and dark lines upon our annals; it will be a 
truth, which in all thne can never be denied or evaded, that if this 
constitution shall not, now and hereafter, be so administered as to 
maintain a uniform system in all matters of trade ; if it shall not pro- 
tect and regulate the commerce of the country, in all its great inte- 
rests, in its foreign intercourse, in its domestic intercourse, in its 
navigation, in its currency, in every thing which fairly belongs to the 
"Whole idea of commerce, either as an end, an agent, or an instru- 
ment, then that constitution will have failed, utterly failed to accom- 
plish the precise, distinct, original object, in which it had its being. 

In matters of trade, we were no longer to be Georgians, Vir- 
ginians, Pennsylvanians, or Massachusetts men. We were to have 
but one commerce, and that the commerce of the United States. 
There were not to be separate flags, waving over separate commer- 
cial systems. There was to be one flag, the e pluribtjs unum; 
and toward that was to be that rally of united interests and dfliections, 
which our fathers had so earnestly invoked. 

Mr. President, this unity of commercial regulation is, in my 
opinion, indispensable to the safety of the imion oi the States them- 
selves. In peace it is its strongest tie. I care not, sir, da what side, 
or in which of its branches, it may be attacked. Every successful at- 
tack- upon it, made anywhere, weakens the whole, and renders the 
next assault easier and more dangerous. Any denial of its just pow- 
-^ is an attack upon it. We attack it, most fiercely attack it. When- 
ever we say we will not ex^cise the powers which it enjoins. If thfe 
Court had yielded to the pretensions of respectable States upon il^ 
subjcol of steam navigation, and to the retaliatory proceedmgs of other 
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States j if retreat and excuse, and disavowal of power had been pre- 
vailing aentiments then, in what condition^ at this moment, let me ask , 
would the steam navigation of the cowitry be found ? To us, sir, to 
lis, his countrymen, to us, ixdio feel so much admiration for his gisnius,. 
and so much gratitude foff his services, Fulton would have lived al- 
most in vaiu. State grants and State exclusions would have covered 
over all our waters. 

Sir, it is in the nature of such things, that the first violation, or the 
first departure from true principles, £raws more important violations 
or departures after it ; and the first surrender of just authority will 
be followed by others more to be deplored. If commerce be a imit, to 
break it in any one part, is to decree its ultimate dismemberment in all. 
If there be made a first chasm, though it be small, through that the 
whole wild ocean will pour in, and we may then throw up embank- 
ments in vain. 

Sir, the spirit of union is particularly liable to temptation and se- 
duction, in moments of peace and prosperity. In war, this spirit is 
strengthened by a sense of common danger, and by a thousand rec- 
ollections of ancient efforts and ancient glory in a common cause. 
In the calms of a long peace, and the absence of all apparent causes 
of alarm, things near gain an ascendency over things remote. Lo- 
cal interests and feeUngs overshadow national sentiments;- Our at- 
tention, our regard, and our attachment, are every moment soUcited 
to what touches us closest, and we feel less and less the attraction of a 
distant orb. Such tendencies, we are bound by true patriotism, and 
by our love of union, to resist. This is our duty ; and the moincnt, 
in my judgment, has arrived wiien that duty is summoned to action* 
We bear, every day, sentiments and arguments, which would become 
a meeting of envoys, employed by separate Governments, more than 
they become the common Legislature jof a united country. Con- 
stant appeals are made to local interestjs, to geographical distinctions, 
and to the policy and the pride of partiouUr States. It would some- 
times appear that it was, or as if it were, a settled purpose, to con- 
vince the people that our Union is nothing but a jumble of different 
and discordant interests, wliich must, ere long, be all returned to 
their original state of separate existence ; as if, therefore, it was of 
no great value while it should last, and was not lij^ely to last long. 
The process of disintegration begins, by urging the fact of different in- 
terests. 

Sir, is not the end obvious, to which all this leads us? Who 
does not see that, if copvictions of this kind take possession of the 
public mind, our Union can hereafter be nothing, while it remains, 
but a connexion without harispny ; a bond without affection ; a 
theatre for the angry contests of local feelings, local objects, and 
local jealousies ? Even while it continuea to exist, in name, it may, by 
these means, become nothing but the mere form of a united Gh>vei|EL- 
ment. My children, and the children of those who sit around m^ 
may meet, perhaps, in this Chamber, in the next generation ; but if 
tendencies, now but too obvious, be not checked, they will meet as 
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stmigers a&d aliens. They will feel no sense of common intecest or 
coH(imon country: they will cherish no common ohject of patriotic 
love. If the same Saxon language shall fall from their lips^ it may 
be the chief proof that they belong to the same nation. Its vital 
principle exhausted and gone, its power of doing good terminated, 
now productive only of st^fe and contention, and no longer sustained 
by a sense of common interest, the Union itself must ultimately fall, 
dishonored and unlamented. 

The honorable member from Carolina himself, habitually indulges 
in charges, of usurpation and oppression against the Government 
of his country. He daily denounces its important measures, in 
the language in which our revolutionary fathers spoke of the op- 
pressions of the mother country." Not merely against Executive 
usurpation, either real or supposed, does he utter these senti- 
ments; but against laws of Congress, laws passed by large major- 
ities, laws sanctioned, for a course of years, by the people. These 
laws he proclaims, every hour, to be but a series of acts of op- 
pression. He speaks of them as if it were an admitted fact, that 
such is their true character. This is the language Avhich he utters, 
these the sentiments he expresses, to the rising generation around 
him. Are they sentiments and language which are likely to inspire 
our children with the love of union^ to enlarge their patriotism, or 
to teach them, and to make them feel, that their destiny has made 
them common citizens of one great and glorious republic ? A prin- 
cipal object, ill his latfe political movements, the gentleman himself 
tells us, was to unite the entire South ; and against whom, or 
against what, does he wish to unite the entire South ? Is not this the 
very essence of local feeling and local regard ? Is it not the acknowl- 
edgment of a wish and object, to create political strength, by uniting 
political opinions geographically ? While the gentleman thus wishes 
to unite the entire South, I pray to know, sir, if he expects me to turn 
toward the polar-star, and, acting on the same principle, to utter a cry 
of Rally! to the whole North? Heaven forbid! To the day of my 
death, neither he nor others shall hear such a cry from me. 

Finally, the honorable member declares that he shall now march 
off, under the banner of State rights ! March off from whom? March 
off from what? We have been contending for great principles. 
We have been struggling to maintain the liberty and to restore the 
prosperity of the country; we have made these struggles here, in 
the national councils, with the old flag, the true American flag, the 
Eagle, and tlie Stars and Stripes, waving over the Chamber in which 
we sit. He now tells us, however,'^that he marches off under the 
State-rights banner! . x^ 

Let Mm go. I remain. I am, Wr*>^.^I ever have been, and ever 
mean to be. Her^, standing on the platft^ of the general con- 
stitution — a platform, broad enough, and firm enough, to uphold 
every interest of the whole country — I shall still be found. In- 
trusted with some part in the administration of that constitution, I 
intend to act in its spirit^ and in the spirit of those who. framed it. 
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Yes, sir, I would act as if ourfeithers, who fonned it for us, and who 
bequeathed it to us, were looking on us — as if I could see their ven- 
erable forms, bending down to behold us, from the abodes above. I 
would act, too, sir, as if that long line of posterity were also view- 
ing us, whose eye is hereafter to scrutinize our conduct. 

Standing thus, as in the full gaze of our ancestors, and our posterity, 
having received this inheritance from the former, to be transmitted to 
the latter ; and feeling, that if I am born for any good, in my day and 
generation, it is for the good of the whole country; no local policy, or 
local feeling, no temporary impulse, shall induce me to yield my 
foothold on the Constitution and the Union. I move off, under no 
l)anner, not known to the whole American People, and to their con- 
stitution and laws. No, sir, these walls, these columns 

"fly 

From their finn b^iie as soon as I. " 

I came into public life, sir, in the service of the United Stales. On 
• that broad altar, my earliest, and all my public vows, have been 
made. I propose to serve no other master. So far as depends ou 
any agency of mine, they shall continue united States ; united in 
interest and in affection ; united in every thing in regard to which the 
constitution has decreed their union ; united in war, for the common 
defence, the common renown, and the common glory ; and united, 
compacted, knit firmly together in peace, for the common prosperity 
and happiness of ourselves and our children. 
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On Thursday, the 22d of March,*Mr. Calhoun spoke at length in 
answer to Mr. Webster's speech of March 12. 

. When he had concluded, Mr. Webster immediately rose, and 
-addressed the Senate as follows : 

Mr. President : 

I came rather late to the Senate this morning, 
and happening to meet a friend on the avenue, I was admonished by 
-him to hasten my steps, as " the war was to be carried into Africa,'^ 
and I was expected to be annihilated. I lost no time in following 
the advice, sir, since it would be awkward for one to be annihilated 
without knowing any thing about it. 

Well, sir, the war has been brought into Africa. The honorable 
member has made an expedition into regions as remote from the 
subject of this debate as the orb of Jupiter from that of our earth. 
He has spoken of the tariflf, of slavery, and of the late war. Of all 
this I do not complain. On the contrary, if it be his pleasure to al- 
lude to all, or any of these topics, for any purpose whatever, I am 
ready at all times to hear him. 

Sir, this carrying the war into Africa, which has become so com- 
mon a phrase among us, is, indeed, imitating a great example; but it 
is an example which is not always followed by success. In the first 
place, sir, every man, though he be a man of talent and genius, is 
not a Scipio ; and in the next place, as I recollect this part of Roman 
and Carthaginian history — ^the gentleman may be more accurate-^ 
but as I recollect it, when Scipio resolved upon carrying the war into 
Africa, Hannibal was not at home. Now, sir, I am very little like 
Hannibal, but I am at home ; and when Scipio Africanus South Car- 
olinaensis brings the war into my territories, I shall not leave their 
defence to Asdrubal, nor Syphax, nor any body else. I meet him on 
the shore, on his landing, and propose but one contest. 

** Concurritur ; - ^yC^^ ^ 

«Aut cita mors, aut victoria l»ta.'' 

Mr. President, I had made up my mind that if the honorable gen- 
tleman should confine himself to a reply, in the ordinary way, I 
] would not say another syllable. But he has not done so. He has 
gone off into subjects quite remote from all connexion with revenue. 
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commerce, finance, or sub-treasuries, and invites to a discussion: 
which, however uninteresting to the public at the present moment, is 
too personal to be declined by me. 

He says, sir, that I had undertaken to compare my political charac- 
ter and conduct with his. Far from it. I attempted no such thing. I 
compared the gentleman's political opinions at diflferent times, with 
one another, and expressed decided opposition to those which he now 
holds. And I did, certainly, advert to the general tone and drift of the 
gentleman's sentiments and expressions, for. some years past, in their 
bearing on the Union, with such remarks as I thought they deserved ; 
but I instituted no comparison between him and myself. He may in- 
stitute one, if he pleases, and when he pleases. Seeking nothing of 
this kind, I avoid nothing. Let it be remembei^ed, that the gentlencian 
began the debate, by attempting to exhibit a C6htrast betlreten the 
present opinions and conduct of my friends and myself, and our re- 
cent opinions and conduct. Here is the first charge of inconsistency ; 
let the public judge, whether he has made it good. . Heisays, sir, that 
on several questions I have taken diflferent sides, at different times : 
let him show it. If he shows any change of opinion, I shall be 
(Called on to give a reason, and to account for it. I leave it to the 
country to say whether, as yet, he has showti any such thing. 

But, sir, before attempting that, he has something else to say. He 
had prepared, it seems, to draw comparisons himself^^^e had intend- 
ed to say something, if time had allowed, upon^ur respective opinions 
and conduct in regard to the war. If time had allowed ! Sir, time does 
allow — ^time must allow, A general remark of that kind ought not to 
be, cannot be, left to produce its effect, when that effect is obviou^^ 
intended to be unfavorable. Why did the gentleman allude to tay 
votes, or my opinions, respecting the war, at all, unless he had some- 
thing to say ? Does he wish to leave an undefined iinpTession tfiat 
something was done, or somethiilg said, by me, not now caps(t)3e of" 
defence or justification ? something not reconcileable with trtie patriot- 
ism ? He means that, or nothing. And now, sir, let him bring the 
matter forth : let him take the rejiponsibility of the accusation : 
let him state his facts. I am here to answer : I am here, tliia day,, 
to answer. Now is the time, and now the hour. I think we ifead,. 
sir, that one of the good Spirits would not bring a|^inst the idr<fli 
enemy of mankind a railing accuslition ; and what is raflin^, imt 
general reproach — ^n impfiltation,'without fact, time, drctfctudstaod^ ? 
Sir, I call far particulars* The*gentl«xi£in knows my wHd.e condtict 
well : indeed, the journd^ show it all, ft6ta the mfonlent I cameliaflo 
Congress till the peace. If I have ddoe, then, sir, aiiy thiitg imp^- 
riotic — any thing which, as far as love to country goes, will not bear 
comparison with hisj or any man's conduct — ^let it now be stated. 
Give me the fact, the time, the manner.X He speaks of the war^.that 
/Mich \irfe calHhe late v^^ir, ttiough it is ribVhirehttrifive V^ri^fiiuce 




pftfiy Wjith judges, sheriff;;, and jurora, ^nd pilaintiffs a|id defendiMits. 
If J l^d $Qw m Coi^ess, and bad enjoyed the benefit of hearing 
^honorable gentleman's speeches, for all I can say, t might have 
C9pcurred with him. S^t I was not in public life. I never had 
hefa%, for a sipgle hour ; s^nd was in no situation, therefore, to oppose 
or to. support the declaration of war. I am speaking to the fact, sir ; 
ai)d if the gentleniap has any fact, l^t us know it. 

WeU^ sir, I caipe into. Congresp during the war. I found it waged, 
S(n4 raging. And what did I do here to oppose it? Look to the 
jpji^rnal^* Let the honorable gentteman tax his memory. Bring up 
aiiy thing, if there be any thing to bring up — ^not showing error of 
opinion, but showing \¥ant of loyalty or fidehty to the country. I 
did not agree to all that was proposed, nor did the honorable mem- 
ber. I did not approve of every measure, npr did he. 

The war had been preceded by the restrictive system, and the em- 
b^gQ. As a private individual, I certainly did not think well of these 
m^^smres. It appeared to me the embargo annoyed us as much as 
pur enemies, while it destroyed the business and cramped the spirits 
of the people* 

Ip this opinion I may have been right or wrong, but the gentleman 
^as himsielf of the same opinion. He told us, the other day, as a 
p^oof of hi^ independence of party, on great questions, that he differed 
with his firiends on the subject of the embargo. He was decidedly 
afid unalterably opposed to it. It furnishes, in his judgment, there- 
i^x^^ no imputation either on my patriotijsm, or the soundness of my 
political opinions, that I was opposed to it also. I mean opposed in 
opinion : for I was not in Congress, and had nothing to do with the 
act creating the'embargo. And ^s to opposition to measures for car- 
rying on the war, after I came into Congress, I again say, let the 
gentleman specify-— let him lay his finger on any thing, calling for an 
answer, and he shall have an answer. 

Mr. President, you were yourself in the House during a considerable 
part of this time. The honorable genjlcman may make a witness of you. 
He may make a witness of any body else. He maybe his own witness. 
;61ve us but some fact, some charge, something capable in itself either 
of being proved or disproved. Prove any thing, state any thing, not 
(Qpnsistent with honorable and patriotic conduct, and I am ready 
:l^ anawcr it. Sir, I am glad this subject has been alluded to, in 
a j^asmner which justifies me in taking public notice of it ; because I 
a^ well aware that, for ten years past, infinite pains have been taken 
tp ^d something, in the rang^ of these topics, which might create 
.ppejudice against me in .the country. The journals have all been 
IM>ured oyer, and the repoarts ransacked, and scsraps of paragraphs, 
and half sentences have be^n qoUfictedj put tpgether in the falsest 
;;^9,pQ€^, and then ma.de to flare Qut^ as if there had been some dis- 
qoyei;y. But all this failed. The ne^t resort was to supposed cor* 
respondence. My letters were sought for, to le^rn if in the Confidence 
^ private fri^dship I ha^ never said any thing which an enemy 
. coidd make use of. With this view, the vicinity of my fonner resi* 
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dence has been searctiedyas with a lighted candle. New Hampshire 

has been explored, from the mouth of the Merrimack to the White 

Hills. In one instance a gentleman had left the State, gone five 

hundred mites off, and died. His papers were examined — n. letter 

.^ was found, and I have understood it was brought to Washington — 

^^ a conclave was held to consider it, and the result was, that if there 

^ ■• was nothing else against Mr. Webster, the matter had better be let 

5 alone. Sir, I hope to make every body of that opinion who brings 

against me a charge of want of patriotism. VsErrors of opinion can 

be found, doubtless, on many subjects ; but as conduct flows from the 

feelings which animate the heart, I know that no act of my life has 

had its origin in the want of ardent love of coimtry:i 

Sir, whien I came to Congress, I found the honorable gentleman a 
leading member of the House of Representatives. Well, sir, in what 
did we differ ? One of the first measures of magnitude, after I came 
here, was Mr. Dallas's proposition for a bank. It was a war meas- 
ure. It was urged as being absolutely necessary to enable Gov- 
ernment to carry on the war. Government wanted revenue — such 
a bank it was hoped would furnish it ; and on that account it was 
most warmly pressed and urged on Congress. You remember all 
this, Mr. President. You remember how much some persons sup- 
posed the success of the war and the salvation of the country de^ 
pended on carrying that measure. Yet, the honorable member from 
South Carolina opposed this bill. He now takes to himself a good 
deal of merit — ^none too much, but still a good deal of merit, for ha v* 
ing defeated it. Well, sir, I agreed with him. It was a mere paper 
bank — a mere machine for fabricating irredeemable paper. It was 
a new form for paper money ; and instead of benefiting the country^ 
I thought it would plunge it deeper and deeper in difficitlty. I made 
a speech on the subject : It has often been quoted. There it is; let 
whoever pleases, read and examine it. I am not proud of it, for any 
ability it exhibits ; on the other hand, I am not ashamed of it, for 
the spirit which it manifests. ']^But, sir, I say again, that the gentle- 
man himself took the lead, against this measure — ^this darling meas- 
ure of the Administration. I followed him ; if I was seduced into 
error, or into unjustifiable opposition, there sits my seducer.'^ 

What, sir, were other leading sentiments, or leading measures of 
that day ? On what other subjects did men differ ? The gentleman 
has adverted to one, and that a most important one : I mean the 
navy. He says, and says truly, that at the commencement of the 
war, the navy was unpopular. It was unpopular with his friends^ 
who then controlled the politics of the country. But he says he dif- 
fered with his friends; in this respect, he .resisted party influence, and 
party connexion, and was the friend and advocate of the navy. Sir, I 
commend him for it. He showed his wisdom. That gallant little 
navy soon fought itself into favor, and showed that no man, who had 
placed reliance on it, had been disappointed. 

Well, sir, in all this, I was exactly of the same opinion as the 
honorable gentleman. 
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Sir, I do not know when my opinion of the importance of a naTa^ 
force to the United States had its origin. I can give, no date to my 
sentiments on this subject, because I never entertained different sen- 
timents. I remember, sir, that immediately after coming into my 
profession, at a period when the navy was most unpopular, when it. 
was called by all sorts of hard names, and designated by many coarse 
epithets, on one of those occasions, on which young men address their- 
neighbors, I ventured to put forth a boy's hand in defence of the navy.. 
I insisted on its importance, its adaptation to our circumstai^es, and. 
to our national character ; and its indispensable necessity, if we in- 
tended to maintain and extend our commerce. These opinions and» 
sentiments I brought into Congress ;, and, so far as I remember, it was^- 
the first, or among the first times, in which I presumed to speak on 
the topics of the day, that I attempted to urge on the House a greater 
attention to the naval service. There were divers modes of prose- 
cuting the war. On these modes, or on the degree of attention and 
expense which should be ^bestowed pn each, different men held differ- 
ent opinions. I confess I looked with most hope to the results of 
naval warfare, and therefore I invoked Government to invigorate 
and strengthen that arm of the national defence. I invoked it to seek: 
its enemy upon the seas — ^to go where every auspicious indication, 
pointed, and where the whole heart and soul of the country wouldb 
go witti it. 

Sir, we were at war, with the greatest maritime Power on earth;. 
England had gained an ascendency on the seas over the whole com- 
bined Powers of Europe. She had been at war twenty years. She 
had tried her fortunes on the continent, but generally with no suo- 
cess. At one time the whole continent had closed against her. A. 
long line of armed exterior, an unbroken hostile array, frowned 
upon her from the gulf of Archangel, round the promontory of Spaim 
and. Portugal, to the foot of the boot of Italy. There was not & 
port, which an English ship could enter. Every where on the land 
the genius of her great enemy had triumphed. He had defeated 
armies, crushed coalitions, and overturned thrones; but, like the 
fabled giants, he was unconquerable only while he touched the land. 
On the ocean, he was powerless. That field of fame was his ad» 
versary's, and her meteor flag was streaming in triumph all over it. 
- To her maritime ascendency, England owed every thing, and we 
wei;e now at war with her. One of the most charming of her ppet^ 
had said of her, that 



<< Her march is o'er ihe mountain wave, 
* ' Her home is on the deep. " . 

Now, sir, since we were at war with her, I was for intercepting^^ 
this march ; I was for calling upon her, and paying our respects 
to her at home ; I was for giving her to know that we, too, hadT 
a right of way over the seas, and that our marine officers and 
our sailors were not entire strangers on the bosom of the deep ; I 
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-Mm- for dnisg sooneddngi jiu>i& withom rmvf;thmi to* k^p itdn 
t>W^sfa9t>rd8y for tiie> protection of oinr own C6d8^ send oxra bartoirs^f I 
vmsi^M giving play to ita gallant and burning spirit ; for aUowiagit- 
t(r'ga forth upon the, seas, and to enconntefyon an open and am 
^ual field, AThaterer the prondedt or the bra)^st of the enemy coiikd 
brififif^ against it. I knew the chamctei of its ofB^evs, and the spirit of 
itS'Sftamen ; and I knerw that, m their handSy th($ugh the flag of the 
counlary might go down to the bottom, while they went with it^ ye^ 
that it conld never be dishonored or disgirg^sedr 

Sinoe she was our enemy— and a most powefftil enemy — I wsw for 
touehing her, if we could, in the very apple of her ©ye ; for reaching^^ 
the highest feather in her cap ; for clntchmg at the very brightest jewel 
inher crown* There seemed to me to be a peculiar propriety in all 
this, as the war was undertaken for the 'redress of maritime in^ 
Juries alone. It was a war declared for free trade and sailors' rights* 
The ocean, therefore, was the proper theatre for deciding thiscontro* 
versy with our enemy, and on that theatre my ardent wish was, thai 
our own power should be concentrated to the utmost. 

Sto much, sir, for the war, and for my conduct and opinions as con* 
niMed With it. And, as I do not mean to recur to this subject often^ 
^ner ever, unless indispensably necessary, I repeat the demand for any 
'^charge, any accusation, any allegation whatever, that throws me be- 
hind the honorable gentleman, or behind any other man, in honor, in 
£ddlity, in devoted lore to that country in At^hich I was born, which 
has honored me, and which I serve. I, who seldom deal in defiance^ 
nwW, here, in my place, boldly defy the honorabie member to put his 
iBStnuation in the form of a charge, and to sup^rt that charge by 
4aAy proof whatever. 

The gentleman has adverted to the subject of i^very. On this 
-sabject, he says I have not proved myself a friend to the> ^utfe. 
WKy,43ir, the only proof is, that I did not vote for his resoliftions. 
' Sh?, this is a very grave matter, it is a si!A)jeet, very es^iting and 
iiicAliinniable. I take, of course, all the responsibility belonghig to my 
ofdikionid f but I desire these opinions to be understood, and taMf^ 
stiitod. If I am to be regarded as ajn em^my to the South, because I 
cdtdd not support the gentleman's resolutions, be it so. I cannot 
put chase &vor, from any quarter, by the sacrifice of clear and con- 
semifemas convictions. The principal resolution declared that Gon> 
ffr^sshadiplighted its faith, not to int^fere, either wilth slavery orlbe 
:dave trade, in the District of Columbia. 

Now, sir, this is quite a new idea. I never heard it advanced 
until this session. I have heard getttlenaen contend, that no such 
power was in the constitution ; but the notion, that though the con- 
stitution contained no prohibition, yet that Congress had plight- 
ed its faith, not io exercise such a power, is an entire novelty, so far 
as t know. I must say, sir, it appeared to me little else than an 
attfetnot to put a prohibition into the constitution, because there was 
i0fte uiere already. For this supposed plighting of the public feith, 
ot th6 faith of Congress, I sjsiw no ground, either in the history of the 



t&OTemmeint, or in any one fact, &t in any argnn^nt I therefdfe^ 
coiild not vote for the proposition. 

SiB, it is now seviBral years, since I took care to make my opinion 
known, that this Government has, constitutionally, nodiing to do 
with slavery, as it exists in the States. Tliat opinion is entirely- 
unchanged. I stand steadily by the resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted, after much consideration, at the commencement 
of the Government — which was, that Congress have no authority to 
interfere in the emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment of them, 
wi^n any of the States ; it remaining with the several States alone 
to provide any regulations therein, which humanity and true policy 
may require. This, in my opinion, is the constitution^ and the law. 
' I feel bound by it. I have quoted the resolution often. It expresses* 
the judgment of men of all pa^s of the country, deliberately formed, 
in a coiol time ; and it expr^ses my judgment > and I shall adhere to 
il But this has nothing to do with the other constitutional question ; 
that is to say, the mere constitutional question, whether Congress has 
the power to regulate slavery and the slave trade, in the District of 
Oofaimbia. 

On such a question, sir, when I am asked what the consti- 
tution is, or whether any power granted by it, has been compromised' 
away ; or, indeed, could be compromised away — I must express my 
hoasest opinion, and always shall express it, if I say any thing, not- 
widisCaiiding it may not meet cooccurrence either in the South, or the 
North, or the Eai^, or the West. I cannot express, Ijy my vote, what' 
I do not believe. 

He has chosen to bring thait subject into this debate, with which 
it has' no concern, but he may make the most of it, if he thinks her 
can produce unfiivorable impressions on the South, from my negative- 
to his fifth resolution. As to the rest of them, they were common- 
piaees, generally, or abstractions 5 iia regard to which, one may wdl 
not feet himself called on to vote at all. 

And now, sir, in regard to the tariff. That is a long chapter, but 
I am quite ready to go over it with the honorable member. 

He chdTges me with inconmstency. That may depend on deciding: 
what inconsistency is, in respect to such subjects, and how it is to be^ 
ppoared* I wiU state the facts, for I have them in my mind somewhat 
more fully than the honorable member has himself presented them. 
Let us begin at the beginning. In 1816, 1 voted against the tariff 
law, which then passed. In 1S24, 1 again voted against the tariff 
laur, which was then proposed, and which pcussed. A majority of Ne w 
Bbigland votes, in 1824, was against the tariff system. The bill re- 
ceived but one vote from Massachusetts ; but it passed. The policy 
was esstablished ; New Englaiid acquiesced in it, conformed her 
boflinessand pursuits to it ; embarked her capital, and employed her 
labor, in manufactures ; and I certamly adsnit that, from that time, I 
hftire felt bound to support interests thus called into being, and into 
inpevtaoK^^ by the settled poilacy of the Government I hiuve stated 
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this often here, and often elsewhere. The ground is defensible, and 
I maintain it. 

As to the resolutions adopted in Boston, in 1820, and which reso- 
lutions he has caused to be read, and which he says he presumes I 
prepared, I have no recollection of having drawn the resolutions, 
and do not believe I did. But I was at the meeting, and addressed 
the meeting, and what I said on that occasion has been produced 
here, and read in the Senate years ago. 

The resolutions, sir, were opposed to the commencing of a high tariff 
policy. I was opposed to it, and spoke against it — the city of Bo»- 
' ton was opposed to it — the Commonwealth of Massachu$;etts was 
opposed to it. Remember, sir, that this was in 1820. This oppo- 
sition continued till 1824. The votes all show this. But in 1824, 
the question was decided ; the Government entered upon the policy ; 
it invited men to embark their property and their means of living in 
it. Individuals have done this to a great extent ; and, therefore, I 
say, so long as the manufactures shall need reasonable and just pro- 
tection from Government, I shall be disposed to give it to them. 
What is there, sir, in all this, for the gentleman to complaui of ^ 
Would he have us always oppose the policy, adopted by the coun- 
try, on a great question ? Would he have minorities never submit 
to the will of majorities ? 

I remember to have said, sir, at the meeting in Faneuil hall, that 
protection appeared to be regarded as incidental to revenue, and that 
the incident could not be carried fairly above the principal : in other 
words, that duties ought not to be laid for the mere object of protec- 
tion. I believe that was substantially correct. I believe that if the 
power of protection be inferred only from the revenue power, the 
protection could only be incidental. 

But, I have said in this place before, and I repeat now, that Mr. 
Madison's publication, after that period, and his declaration that the 
convention did intend to grant the power of protection, under the com^ 
mercial clause, placed the subject in a new and a clear light. I will 
add, sir, that a paper drawn up by Dr. Franklin, and read by him to 
a circle of friends in Philadelphia, on the eve of the assembling of 
the convention, respecting the powers which the proposed new Gov- 
ernment ought to possess, shows, perfectly plainly, that, in regulating^ 
commerce, it was expected Congress would adopt a course, which 
should, to some degree, protect the manufactures of the North. ^ He 
certainly went into the convention himself under that conviction. 

Well, sir, and now what does the gentleman make out against me 
in relation to the tariff? What laurels does he gather in this part of 
Africa ? I opposed the policy of the tariff, until it had become the 
settled and established policy of the country. I have never ques- 
tioned the constituticmal power of Congress to grant protection, ex- 
cept so far as the, remark goes, made in Faneuil hall, which remark 
respects only the length to which protection might properly be car- 
ried, so far as the power is derived from the authority to lay duties 
on imports. But the policy being established, and a great part of 
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the country having placed vast interests at stake in it, I have not 
disturbed it ; but, on the contrary, I have insisted that it oug^ not 
to be disturbed. If there be inconsistency in all this the gentbman 
is at liberty to blazen it forth ; let him see what he can make of it. 

Here, sir, I cease to speak of myself; and respectfully ask pardon 
of the Senate for having so long detained it, upon any thing so un- 
important as what relates merely to my own public conduct and 
opinions. 

Sir, the honorable member is pleased to suppose that our spleen is 
excited, because he has interfered to snatch from us a victory oVer 
the Administration. If he means by this any personal disappoint- 
ment, I shall not think it worth while to make a^ remark upon it. If 
he means a disappointment at his quitting us while we were endeav- 
oring to arrest the present policy of the Administration, why, then^ 
I admit, sir, that I, for one, felt that disappointment deeply. It is 
the policy of the Administration, its principles, and its measures, 
which I oppose. It is not persons, but things ; not men, but meas- 
ures. I do wish most fervently to put an end to this anti-commercial 
policy ; and if the overthrow of the policy shall be followed by the 
political defeat of its authors, why, sir, it is a result which I shall 
endeavor to meet with equanimity. 

Sir, as to the honorable member's rescuing the victory from us, or 
as to his ability to sustain the Administration in this policy, there 
may be a drachm of a scruple about that. I trust the citadel will 
yet be stormed, and carried, by the force of public opinion, and that 
no Hector will be able to defend its walls. 

But now, sir, I must advert to a declaration of the honorable mem* 
ber, which, I confess did surprise me. The honorable member says, 
that, personally, he and myself have been on friendly terms, but that 
we always differed on great constitutional questions ! Sir, this ia 
astounding. And yet I was partly prepared for it ; for I sat here the 
other day, and held my breath, while the honorable gentleman de- 
clared and repeated, that he always belonged to the State-rights 
party ! And he means, by what he has declared to-day, that he has 
always given to the Constitution a construction more limited, better 
guarded, less favorable to the extension of the powers of this Gov- 
ernment, than that which I have given to it. He has always inter- 
preted it according to the strict doctrine of the school of State rights ! 
Sir, if the honorable member ever belonged, until very lately, to the 
' State-rights party, the connexion was very much like a secret mar- 
riage. And never was secret better kept. Not only were the espous- 
als not acknowledged, but all suspicion was avoided. There was 
no known familiarity, or even kindness between them. On the con- 
trary, they acted like parties who were not at all fond of each other's 
company. 

Sir, is there a man, in my hearing, among all the gentlemen now 
surrounding us, many of whom of both Houses, have been here many 
years, and know the gentleman and myself, perfectly ; is there one, 
who ever heard, supposed, or dreamed, that the honorable member 



biioQgnl Id the State*rigbts piurly befoi^ the year 1825? Caa aii.71 
sufix ooanexioQ be proved up<m him — eaa he prove it upon huoself^ 
hf^6»e Umi time? 

Sjpr, I will show you, before I resume my seat, that it was not until 
after tbe gentleman took his seat, in the chair which you now occupy, 
di»$, any public manifestation, or intims^tion, was ever given by hin^, 
of his having embmced the peculiar doctrines of the Staterrightfi 
party. 

Tbe truth is, sir, the honorable gentleman hs^d acted a very impor- 
twl and useful part during the war. But the war terminated* To- 
wwd the close of the session of 1814-'15) we received the news of 
poace* This closed the Idth Congress. In the fall qf 1815, the I41ik 
Congress assembled. It was full of ability, and the honoxable genr 
tleman stood high among its distinguished members. H^ remained 
ia tbe Housie, sir, through the whole of that Congress; and noWy sir, 
it is easy to be shown, that during those two years, the honorable 
gentleman took a decided lead, in all those great measures, which he 
has since so often denounced, as unconstitutional and oppressive-r-tbe 
bunk, the taxiff, and internal improvements. The war being ter- 
minated, the gentleman's mind turned itself toward internal adminis-r 
tmtion and improvement. He surveyed the whole country, contem^ 
pdiated all its resources, saw what it was capable of becoming, and 
hfM. a political faith, not so narrow and contracted as to restrain him 
fy^m useful and efficient action. He was, therefore, at onoe, a foil 
length ahead of all others, in measures, which were national, and 
which required a broad and liberal construction of the constitution* 
TJgiiSi i(3 historic truth. Of his agency in the bank, and other measures 
conneoted with the currency, I have already spoken, and I do not un- 
der8iLa«yd him to deny any thing I have said, in that particular. In* 
d«ed, I have said nothing capable of denial. 

Now aJUow me a few words upon the tarifE The tariff of 1816 
was distinctly a South Carolina meajsure. Look at the vote3» and you 
will see it. It was a tariff, for the benefit of South Carolina interests, 
and carried through Congress by South Carolina votes, and Sjoutb 
CaDolina influence. Even the minimum, sir, the so-much-reproa^br 
ed^ the abominable mimmum, that subject of so much angry ipdig- 
nn^on and wrathful rhetoric, is of Southern origin, and has a South 
C«i?ctoa parentage. 

Sir, the conteist on that occasion was, chiefly, between the cotton- 
groweors at home, and the importers of cotton fabrics frpm India. 
These India fabrics were made from the cotton of that country. The 
people of this country were using cotton fabrics, not made of Ameri- 
can cojt^n, and, so far, they were diminishing the den^uad f<^ siich 
QotiloiQi. The importation of India cottons was then y^y large, and 
this bill was designed to put an end to it, and, with the help .of the 
mmimumf it did put an end to it The cotton m^nufaqtures of the 
NoiA were then in their infwcy. They had some friends in Cjoa* 
ffms^lmt if I recollect, the n^f^ority of Massa^ehusetts members, and 
ii^^0W. BnglvAd members were.agaii^ ihi» cotton tariff of 1816. I 
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^etfa^ber %ell, that the Main d*Mtte Iras, betw^w ihe iriijpbtt^ts 6f 

Ihdia^(>ft6hs, In tlie North, ^lid the e^^ The 

i^iitteriifrn tesitlnbt aehy thethith of thfe cwr toy patt of it. BoBi6fe 

'optJOfeea this tatiff, and Baliim -ojyposed it, watmly attd figdt&blBlf. 

•But the honorable meinb^r Supporteid it, arid the law pasfisfed. A«Wi 

how be it always reiriembered, liir, that that- act passed on *thfe ]^- 

•ffef^feed grotind 6f protection; that it had iri it the Tninimiim p'AbiA' 

pte, and that the honorable metaber and other teetding geiittem^ 

ftbxh his otrn State, supported it, roted folr it, and carried it l!h¥d?i^ 

Congress. 

And now, sir, we come to the ddttrihe of infernal itttp*o*v^fe- 
ttient-^that other usiifrpatidn, that other oppi'esi^on, whibh hd!s bdme 
so hear to justifying violent abhiptito of the Ooverninetit, and-sciW- 
tering the fragments of the Union to the four ^^^i'nds. Have the 
geiitleman's State-rights opinions always kept him aloof from ijuSi 
unhallowed infringements of the constitution ? He says he ti}w^fs> 
differed with me on constitutional qne^tidns. How was it4n this, 
toost important, pattictilar ? Has he here stood on the rampa^, 
brandishing his glittering sword against assailants, and holding out' a 
Banner of defiance ? Sir — sir — sir — ^it is an indisputable tnlth^ that he 
is hihiself the ihan — the ipse that first brought forward, in Gto- 
gress, a scheme of general internal improvement, at the experisis, and 
under the authority of this Oovernment. He, sir, is the very man, 
Hieipstssimus ipse, who, considerately, and on a settled system, lie- 
gan these unconstitutional meaisnres, if tfiey be tiriconstittltiofial. ' Afed 
now for the proof 

The act incorporating the Bank of the United States wats pto4sed'"in 
April, 1816. For the privileges of the charter, the proprietors oif the 
b^rik were to pay to Government ei botitesy as it "v^as callied, ^6f Ote 
"million five hundred- thousand doUats, in certain Ittstiilments. 6tt^- 
errimettt also took seven millidns in the stock of the b*nk. Early 4n 
the next session of Congtess-^that is, in DtKiember, l816-^thid''h6iibr- 
itble member mblred, in the Hduise of llepresetrtativeisi that= a fe^mtttit- 
tee be appointed to consider the propriety of ^ttirig apart tliiti'9(^tt^y 
*nd'also fihe dividends on the «tock b^lbhging to the tJriit^'StaWs, as 
aipei'mAneht fliiid for ifateriiarimprbV^meht, The commSrtfee *ui^as 
'appointed, and the honorable member Vai^ 'made its chairmati. •He 
■ thhs 'o^igihlftted the plan, and tobk the lead in itA exf^trtlon. • SBildflly 
>Etft€ff\vards, he reported a bill (tarrying out the^ofbfe^s fbr^^'trtiich^^he 
'bdftfefittee had been appointed. ThIA MS provided that thefflitttte Wis 
''<)(n'the SaVeh millions of bank Siobk bfelortging tO' 66yethrtefnt, -*nd 
•^ilso^ihe^^hble of the bdrtm^Aii^e^he pi6iWiahehflyplei%€^d, as««tfid 
*^^fdr libiieitrticiing' roads- ^hdeari&ls ; *aAd that tMs ftind'sihrfdld^l^^^b- 
^jyct'to ^ndi specific ^ppW)pri*tiofes as C<!mgr*Si3* might '^HfeMflter 
make 

'■^Tm^W^ie hm;ik^>mk -#tu^i1^e'!fi^ ^j&dt '^'^ei'"[md^i for- 
H^AM/M C6i!^dss, ioT a tffi^tem' *f to1te*Wai'W|j>r«hf^ Hie 
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also voted. But there were, and are no w, peculiarities about that par- 
iicular expenditure, which sometimes satisfy scrupulous consciences ; 
but this bill of the gentleman's, without equivocation or saving 
clause — ^without if, or and, or but — occupied the whole ground at 
once, and announced internal improvement as one of the objects of 
this Government, on a grand and systematic plan. The bill, sir, 
seemed, indeed, too strong. It was thought^ by persons not esteemed 
extremely jealous of State rights, to evince, neveitheless, too little 
r^ard to the will of the States. Several gentlemen opposed the 
measure, in that shape, on that account; and among them Colonel 
Pickering, then one of the representatives from Massachusetts. Even 
Timothy Pickering could not quite sanction, nor concur in, the hon- 
orable gentleman's doctrines, to their full extent, although he favored 
the measure in its general character. He, therefore, prepared an 
amendment, as a substitute; and his substitute provided for two very 
important things, not embraced in the original bill: 

First, that the proportion of the fund to be expended in each State, 
jespectively, should be in proportion to the number of its inhabit- 
ants. 

Second, that the money should be applied in constructing such 
roads, canals, &c., in the several States, as Congress might direct, 
with the assent of the State. 

This, sir, was Timothy Pickering's amendment of the honorable 
gentleman's bill. And now, sir, hoTV did the honorable gentleman, 
who has always belonged to the State-rights party, how did he treat 
this amendment, or this substitute? Which way, do you think, his 
State-rights doctrine led him?. Why, sir, I will tell you. He imme- 
diately rose, and moved to strike out the words ^^with the assent of 
the State ! Here is the journal under my hand, sir ; and here is the 
gentleman's motion. And certainly, sir, it wUl be admitted, that 
this motion was not of a nature to intimate that he had become wed- 
ded to State rights. But the words were not stricken out. The 
motion did not prevail. Mr. Pickering's substitute was adopted, and 
the bill passed the House in that form. 

In Committee of the Whole on this bill, sir, the honorable mem- 
ber made a very able speech, both on the policy of internal improve- 
ipents, and the power oi Congress over the subject. These points 
were fully argued by him. He spoke of the importance of the sys- 
tem ; the vast good it would produce, and its favorable effect on ttie 
union of the States. "Let us, then," said he, "bind the republic 
together, with a perfect system of roads and canals. Let us conquer 
^space. It is thus the most distant parts, of the republic will be 
l»rought within a few days' travel of the centre ; it is thus that a 
<jitizen of the West will read the news of Boston still moist from the 
press." 

But on the ppwer of Congre3s to make internal iipprovements ; 
ay, sir, on the power of Congress, hear him ! What were then his 
xules of construction and interpretation? How did he at that time 
lead tmd understand the constitution ? Why, sir, he said that " be 
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Mras no advocat^ for i^efined arguments on the constitution. The 
instrument was not intended as a thesis for the logician to exercise 
liis ingenuity on. It ought to be construed with plain good sense.'' 
This is all very just, I think, sir ; and he said much more. He 
-quoted many instances of laws, passed, as he contended, on similar 
principles, and then added, that " he introduced these instances to 
prove the uniform sense of Congress, and of the country, (for they 
had not been objected to,) as to our powers ; and surely," said he, 
"they furnish better evidence of the true interpretation of the consti- 
tution, than the most refined and subtile arguments." 

Here you see, Mr. President, how little original I «m. You have 
heard me, again and again, contending in my place here for the 
stability of that which has been long settled; you have heard me, till I 
dare say you have been tired, insisting that the sense of Congress, so 
often expressed, and the sense of the country, so fully known, and so 
firmly established, ought to be regarded as having decided, finally, cer- 
tain constitutional questions. You see now, sir, what authority I have 
for this mode of argument. But while the scholar is learning, the 
teacher renounces. Will he apply his old doctrine, now — I sincerely 
isvish he would — ^to the question of the bank, to the question of the 
receiving of bank notes by Government, to the power of Congress 
over the paper currency ? Will he, sir, will he admit that these ought 
to be regarded as decided, by the settled sense of Congress and of the 
country? Oh! no. Far otherwise. From these rules of judgment, 
and from the influence of all considerations of this practical nature, 
the honorable member now takes these questions with him into the 
upper heights of metaphysics, into the regions of those refinements, 
and subtile arguments, which he rejected, with so much decision in 
1817^ as appears by this speech. He quits his old ground of com- 
mon sense, experience, and the general understanding of the country, 
for a flight among theories and abstractions. 

And now, sir, let me ask, when did the honorable member relin- 
quish these early opinions and principles of his ? When did he make 
known bis adhesion to the doctrines of the State-rights party ? We 
have been speaking of transactions in 1816 and 1817. What the 
gentleman's opinions then were, we have seen. But when did he 
announce himself a State-rights man ? I have already said, sir, that 
nobody knew of his claiming that character until after the com- 
mencement of 1825 ; and I have said so, because I have before me 
an address of his to his neighbors at AbbeviUe, in May of that year, 
in which he recounts, very properly, the principal incidents in his 
career, as a member of Congress, and as head of a Department; 
and in which he says that, as a member of Congress, he had given 
his zealous efforts in favor of a restoration of specie currency; of a 
due protection of those manufactures which bad taken root during 
the War, and, filially, of a system for connecting the various parts of 
the country by a judicious system of internal improvement. 

And he adds, that it afterwards became his duty, as a member of 
the Administration, to aid in sustaining, against the boldest assaults, 
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tkose yery BOBeasures^ which, as a inwib^r of OangveM, he had cqh- 
iributed to establish. 

And now, sir, since the honorable gentleman says he d^Sered firom 
me on constitutional questions, wUl he be pleased to say what con- 
stitutional opinion I have ever expressed, for which I have notbjs 
express authority ? Is it on the bank power ? the tariff pow«r ? the 
power of internal improvement? I have shown his votes^.his 
speeches, and his conduct, on all these subjects, up tx> the time when 
General Jackson became a candidate for the Presidency. From that 
time, sir, I know we have differed ; but if there was any diffexenfQe 
before that time, I call upon him to point it out — what was (he oc- 
casion, what the question, and what the difference ? And if, befoi^ 
that period, sir, by any speech, any vote, any public proceeding, or 
by any other mode of announcement whatever, he gave the world 
to know that he belonged to the States-right party, I hope he wiU 
now be kind enough to produce it, or to refer to it, or to tell us where 
we may look for it. 

Sir, I will pursue this topic no farther. I would not have pursued 
it so far — I would not have entered upon it at all — ^had it not beem 
for the astonishment I felt, mingled, I confeas, with something .f»f 
warmer feeling, when the honorable gentleman declared that he had 
always differed from me on constitutional questions. 

Sir, the honorable member read a quotation or two from a speech 
of mine in 1816, on the currency or bank question. With what in- 
tent, or to what end ? What inconsistency does he show? Speak- 
ing of the legal currency of the country, that is, the coin, I then sadjd 
it was in a good state. Was not that true ? I was speaking of the 
legal currency; of that which the law made a tender. And how .is 
-that inconsistent with any thing said by me now, or ever said by me? 

I declared then, he says, that the framers of this Government wefe 
hard-money men. Certainly they were. Bul,are not the friends,<^f 
a convertible paper hard^money inetiy in every practical and ••sen- 
sible meaning of the term? Did I, in that speech, or any other, insist 
on excluding all convertible paper from the uses of society ? . Mopt 
assuredly I did not. I never quite so far lost my wits, I think. Thece 
is but a single sentence in that speech which I should qualify <if I^were 
: to deliver it amin— ^nd that the honorable member has not noticed. Ji 
is a patagraph respecting the power of Congress over the ciidulation 
of State baiik$,^which. might perhaps need explanation or correction. 
Understanding it as applioabb to the case then before Congress^ fall 
the test is perfebtly a<^eorda:nt with .my present opinions. It:is well 
known that I never dotibted the power of Congress to create a bank; 
that I was always in favor of a baiak, constituted on proper princi- 
ples; that I voted for the battk bill of 1815, and opposed thatrof 
1816 only on account of due or two of its provisions, >whiQh I.apd 
others hoped to be able to strike out. I am. a haiFd*money mem^W^ 
always have beeUvaiid always ' shall be. B^t I know the great use 
of such bank paper as is oenv^tible iato hard money, on demand ; 
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Tirhich may be called specie paper, and which is equivalent to specie 
in value, and much more convenient and useful. 

On the other hand, I abhor all irredeemable paper ; all old-fash- 
ioned paper money ; all deceptive promises ; every thing, indeed, in 
the shape of paper issued for circulation, whether by Government 
or individuals, which may not be turned into specie at the will of 
the holder. 

But, sir, I have insisted that Government is bound to protect and 
regulate die means of commerce, to see that there is a sound cur- 
rency, for the use of the people. 

The honorable gentleman asks, what then is the limit ? Must Con- 
gress also furnish all means of commerce ? Must it furnish weights 
and scales, and steelyards ? Most undoubtedly, su:, it must regulate 
weights and measures, and it does so. But the answer to the general 
question is very obvious. Government must furnish all that which 
none but Grovemment can furnish. Government must do that for in- 
dividuals which individuals cannot do for themselves. That is the 
very end of Government. Why, else, have we a feovernment ? And 
can individuals make a currency ? Can individuals regulate money ? 
The distinction is as broad and plain as the Peniisylvania avenue. 
No man can mistake it, or well blunder out of it. The gentleman asks 
if Govc^mment must furnish for the people ships, and boats, and 
wagons. Certainly not The gentleman here only recites the Presi- 
dent's message of September. These things, and all such things, the 
people can furnish for themselves; but they cannot m$ike a currency; 
they cannot, individually, decide what shall be the money of the 
country. That, every body knows, is one of the prerogatives and 
one of the duties of Government; and a duty which I think we are 
most unwisely neglecting. We may as well leave the people to 
make war and to make peace, each man fof himself, as to leave to 
individuals the regulation of commerce and currency. 

Mr. President, there are other remarks of the gentleman of which I 
might take notice. But, should I do so, I could only repeat what I 
have already said, either now or heretofore. I shall, therefore^ not 
now allude to them. 

My principal purpose, in what I have said, has been : first, to de- 
fend myself — that was my fir$t object ; and next, as the honorable 
member has attempted to take to himself the character of a strict 
constructionist, and a State-rights man, and on that basis to show a 
difference, not favorable to me, between his constitutional opinions 
and my own, heretofore, it has been my intention to show that the 
power to create a bank, the power to regulate the currency by other 
and direct means, the power to lay a protecting tariff, and the powec^ 
of internal improvement, ia its broadest sense, are all powers whicb 
the honorable gentleman himself has supported, has acted on, and in 
the exercise of which, indeed, he has taken an active and dbtinguish- 
ed lead in the councils of Congress. 

If this has been done, my purpose is answered. I do not wish to 
prolong the discussion, nor to spin it out into a colloquy. If the hen^ 
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orable member has aoy thing new to bring forward ; if he has any 
diarge to make — any proof, or any specification ; if he has any thing 
to advance against my opinions or my conduct, my honor or patriot- 
ism, I am atill at home. I am here. If not, then, so far as I am con- 
cerned, this discussion will here terminate. 

I will say a few words, before I resume my seat, on the motion 
now pending. That motion is, to strike out the specie-paying part 
of the bill., I have a suspicion, sir, that the motion will prevail. If 
it should, it will leave a great vacuum ; and how shall that vacuum 
be filled ? 

The part proposed to be struck out, is that which requires all debts 
to Government to be paid in specie. It makes a good provision for 
Government, and for public men, through all classes. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, in his letter, at the last session, was still more watch- 
ful of the interests of the holders of office. He assured us, bad as the 
times were, and notwithstanding the floods of bad paper which del- 
uged the country, members of Congress should get specie. 

In my opinion, sir, this is beginning the use of good money, in 
payments, at the wrong end of the list. If there be bad money in 
the country, I think that Secretaries and other executive officers, and 
especially members of Congress, should be the last to receive any good 
money; because they have the power, if they will do their duty, and 
exercise the power, of making the money of the country good for all. 
I think, sir, it was a leading ieatiire in Mr. Burke's famous bill for 
economical reform, that he provided, first of all, for those who are 
least able to secure themselves. Every body else was to be well 
paid all they were entitled to, before the ministers of the Crown, and 
other political characters, should have any thing. This seems to me 
very right. But we have a precedent, sir, in our own country, more 
directly to the purpose ; arid as that which we now hope to strike 
out is the part of the bill furnished, or penned, by the honorable 
member from South Carolina, it will naturally devolve on him to 
supply its place. I wish therefore to draw his particular attention to 
this precedent, which I am now about to produce. 

Most members of the Senate will remember, that, before the estab- 
lishment of this Government, and before, or about the time, that the 
territory which now constitutes the State of Tennessee was ceded to 
Congress, the inhabitants of the eastern part of that territory establish* 
ed a government for themselves, and called it the State of Franklin. 
They adopted a very good constitution, divided into the usual 
branches of legislative, executive, and judicial power. They laid and 
collected taxes, and performed oth&t usual acts of legislation. They 
had, for the present, it is true, no maritime possessions, yet they fol- 
lowed the common forms in constituting high officers; and their 
governor was not only captain^eneral and commander-in^hief, but 
admiral also, so that the navy might have u commander when there 
should be a navy. 

Well, sir, the currency in this State of Franklin became very much 
deranged. Specie was scarce, aild equally scarce were the notes of 
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specie-paying banks. But the legislature did not propose any divorce 
of government and people ; they did not seek to establish two cur- 
rencies, one for men in office, and one for the rest of the community. 
They were content with neighbor's fare. It became necessary to pass 
what we should call, now-a-days, the civi-list appropriation-bill. 
They passed such a bill ; and when we shall have made a void in 
the bill now before us, by striking out specie payments, for Govern- 
ment, I recommend to its friends to fill the gap, by inserting, if not the 
same provisions as were in the law of the State of Franklin, at least 
something in the same spirit. 

The preamble of that law, sir, begins by reciting, that the collection 
of taxes, in specie, had become very oppressive to the good people 
of the commonwealth, for the want of a circulating medium. A 
parallel case to ours, sir, exactly. It recites further, sir, that it is the 
duty of the legislature to hear, at all times, the prayer of their con- 
stituents, and apply as speedy a remedy as lies in their power. These 
sentiments are very just, sir, and I sincerely wish there was a thorough 
disposition here, to adopt the like. 

Acting under the influence of these sound opinions, sir, the legisla- 
ture of Franklin passed a law, for the support of the civil list, which, 
as it is short, I will beg permission to read : 

" Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Franklin^ 
and it is hereby enacted by the authmnty of the samey That, from the 
first day of January, A. D. 1789, the salaries of the civil officers of 
this commonwealth be as follow, to wit: ' 

" His excellency the govenior,/?er annum^ one thousand deer skins; 
his honor the chief justice, five Jiundred do. do ; the attorney gene- 
ral, five hundred do. do ; secretary to his excellency the governor,^ 
five hundred racoon do ; the treasurer of the State, four hundred 
and fifty otter do. ; each comity clerk, three hundred beaver do. ; 
clerk of the house of commons, two hundred raccoon do. ; members 
of assembly , /?cr diem, three do. do. ; justice's fee for signing a war- 
rant, one muskrat do. ; to the constable, for serving a warrant, one 
mink do. 

"Enacted into a law this ISth day of October, 1788, under the great 
seal of the State. 

" Witness his excellency, &c. 

" Governor^ captain-general, commander-in-chief 
and admiral in and over said State,'* 

This, sir, is the law, the spirit of which I commend to gentlemen. 
I will not speak of the appropriateness of these several allowances 
for the civil list. But tne example is good, and I am of opinion, 
that until Congress shall perfi>rm its duty, by seeing that the country 
enjoys a good currency, the same mediimi whicn the people are 
obliged to use, whether it be skins or rags, is good enough foi: its 
own members* 
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REMARKS 



In senate, March 23, 1848. 

After the morning hour had expired, the galleries, lobbies 
and floor of the Senate Chamber being densely crowded, Mr. 
Webster addressed the President and the Senate as follows : 



Mb. President: 

On Friday a bill passed the Senate for raising ten regiments of new 
troops, for the further prosecution of the war against Mexico, and we have 
been informed that that measure is shortly to be followed, in this branch of 
the LegUlature, by a biU to raise twenty regiments of volunteers for the same 
service. 

I was desirous of expressing my opinions against the object of these bills, 
against the supposed necessity which leads to their enactment, and against 
the general policy which they are apparently designed to promote. Cir- 
cumstances, personal to myself, but beyond my control, compelled me to 
forego, on that day, the execution of that design. 

The bill now before the Senate, is a measure for raising money, to meet 
the exigencies of the government and to provide the means, as well as for 
other things, for the pay and support of these thirty regiments. 

Sir, the scenes through which we have passed and are passing here, are 
various. For a fortnight^ the world supposes, we have been occupied with 
the ratification of a treaty of peace : and that within these walls, 

« The world shut out," 

notes of peace and hopes of peace, nay, strong {issurances of peace, as well as 
indications of peace, have been uttered to console and to cheer us. Sir, it has 
been over and over again stated, and is public, that we have ratified a treaty, — 
of course, a treaty of peace ; and, as the country has been led to suppose, not 
of an uncertain, empty and delusive peace ; but of real and substantial, a 
gratifying and an enduring peace, — a peace which should stanch the wounds 
of war, prevent the further flow of human blood, cut off these enormous ex- 
penses, and return our friends and our brothers, and our children, if they 
be yet living, from the land of slaughter, and the land of still more dismal 
destruction by climate, to our firesides and our arms. 

Hardly had these cheering and exhilirating notes ceased upon our ears, when, 



in resumed public seesion, we are summoned to fresh warlike operations, to 
create a new army of thirty thousand men, for the further prosecution of the war, 
to cany that war, in the language of the President, stiU more dreadfully into 
the vital parts of the enemy, and to press home, by fire and sword, the claims 
we make, the grounds which we insist upon, against our fallen, prostrate, I 
bad ahnost said our ignoble enemy. 

If I may judge from the opening speech of the honorable Senator from 
Michigan, and from other speeches that have been made upon this floor, there 
has been no time, from the commencement of the war, when it has been more 
urgently pressed upon us, not only to maintain, but to increase our military 
means ; not only to continue the war, but to press it still more vigorously than 
as yet has been done. 

JPray, what does all this mean ? Is it, I ask, confessed then, — is it con-, 
fessedy that we are no nearer a peace than we were, when we snatched up 
that bit of paper caQed, or miscalled, a treatt/, and ratified it ? Have we yet 
to fight it out to the utmost, as if nothing pacific had intervened ? 

I wish, sir^ to treat the proceedings of this, and of every department of the 
government, with the utmost respects God knows that the constitution of 
this government, and the exercise of its just powers in th^ administration 
of the laws under it, have been the cherished object of all \nj unimportaat 
life. But, if the subject were not one too deeply interesting, V should say 
our proceedings here might well enough cause a smile. In the ordinary trans- 
action of the foreign relations of this, and of all other governments, the 
course has been to negotiate first, and to ratify afterwards. This seems to 
be the natural order of conducting intercourse between foreign States. We 
have chosen to reverse this order. We ratify first, and negotiate afterwards. 
We set up a treaty, such as we find it and choose to make it, and then send 
two Ministers Plenipotentiary to negotiate thereupon in the Capitol <^ the 
enemy. One would think, sir, the ordinary course of pnxseeding much the 
juster ; that to negotiate, to hold intercourse and come to some arranganent, 
by authorized agents, and then to submit that arrangement to the sovereign 
authority to which these agents are responsible, would be always the most 
desirable method of proceeding. It strikes me that the course we have adopt- 
ed is strange, is grotesque. So &r as I know, it is unprecedented in the 
history of diplomatic intercourse. Learned gentlemen on the fioor of the 
Senate, interested to defend and protect this course, may, in their extensive 
reading, have found examples of it I know of none. 

Sir, we are in possession, by military power, of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, countries belonging hitherto to Uie United States of Mexico. We are 
informed by the President that it is his purpose to retain them, to consider 
them as territory fit to be attached, and to be attached, to these United 
States of America. And our military operations and designs now before 
the Senate, are to enforce this claim of the Executive of the United States. 
We are to €(»npel Mexico to agree, that the part of her dominion called 
New Mexico, and the other called California, shall be ceded to us ; that we 
are in possession, as is said, and that she shall yield faer title to us. This 
is the precise object of this new army of 30,000 men. Sir, it is the identical 
object, in my judgment, for which the war was originally commenced, for 
which it has hitherto been prosecuted, and in furtherance of which this treaty 
is to be used, but as one means to bring about the g^ieral result, that 
general result depending, ailer all, on our own superior power, and on the 
necessity of submitting to any terms which we may prescribe to fidlen, fUleo, 
fallen Mexico I 

Sir, the meinbers composing the other House, the more popular brmeh 



of the Jje^siaixire, have all been elected since, I had almost said, the fatal, 
I will say, the remarkable, events of the 11th and Idth days of May, 
1846. That other house has passed a resolution, affirming that '^ the war 
with Mexico was begun unconstitutionaUy and unnecessarilj bj the Execu- 
tive government of the United States." I concur in that sentiment ; I hold 
that to be the most recent and authentic expression of the will and opinion 
of the majority of the people of the United States. 

There is, sir, another proposition, not so authentically announced hither- 
to, but, in my judgment, equally true, and equally capable of demonstration , 
and that is, Uiat this- war was begun, has been continued, and is now prose- 
cuted, for the great and leading purpose of the acquisition of new territory, 
out of which to bring in new States, with their Mexican population, into this 
our Union of the United States* 

If unavowed at first, this purpose did not remain unavowed long. How- 
ever <^n it may be said that we did not go to war for conquest — 
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Crednt Judaeus Appella, 



Non ego," 

Does not every body see, that the moment we get possession of territory, we 
must retain it and make it pur own ? Now I think that this original object has 
not been changed, has not been varied. Sir, I think It exists in the eyes of 
those who originally contemplated it, and who began the war for it, as 
plain, as attractive to them, and from which they no more avert their eyes 
now, than they did then, or have done at any time since. We have compelled 
a treaty of cession. We know in our consciences that it is compelled. We use 
it as an instrument and an agency, in conjunction with other instruments and 
other agencies of a more foimidable and destructive character, to enforce the 
cession of Mexican territory, to acquire territory for new States, new States 
to be added to this Union. We know, every intelligent man knows, that 
there is no stronger desire in the breast of a Mexican citizen, than to retain 
the territory which belongs to the Republic We know that the Mexican peo- 
ple will part with it, if part they must, with regret, with pangs of sor- 
row. That we know ; we know it is all forced ; and, therefore, because we 
know it nmst be' forced, because we know, that whether the government, 
which- we consider our creature, do or do not agree to it, we know that the 
Mexican people will never accede to the terms of this treaty but through 
the impulse of absolute necessity, and the impression made upon them by ir- 
resistible force, therefore we purpose to overwhelm them with another 
army. We purpose to raise another army of ten thousand regulars and 
twenty thousand volunteers, and to pour them in and upon the Mexican peo- 
ple. 

Now, sir, I should be happy to concur, notwithstanding all this tocsin, 
and all this cry of all the Semproniuses in the land, that their ^< voices are 
still for war," I should be happy to agree, and substantially I do agree, 
with the opinion of the Senator from South Carolina. I think I have my- 
self uttered the sentiment, within a fortnight, to the same effect, — that af- 
ter all« the war with Mexico is substantially ovevy — that there can be no 
more fighting. The war places us, at this moment, in an armed state, but 
not in a addition of daily battle. Now, in the present state of things, my 
opinion is, that the people of this country will not sustain the war, with a 
view of further confiicts and further subjugation. They will not submit to 
its heavy expenses, nor will they find any gratification in putting the bayonet 
to the throats of the Mexican people. 

For my part, I hope the Ten Regiment Bill will never become a law. 
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Three weeks ago, I should have entertained that hope with the utmost confi' 
dence. Events instruct me to abate my confidence. I still hope it will not 
pass. 

And here I dare say I shall be called by some a " Mexican Whig." The 
man who can stand up here and say, that he hopes that what the administra' 
tion projects, and the further prosecution of the war with Mexico requires, may 
not be carried into>efiect, must be an enemy to his country, or, what gentle-' 
men have considered the same thing, an enemy to the President of the 
United States, and to his administration and his party. He is a Mexican. 
Sir, I think very badly of the Mexican character, high and low, out and out; 
but names do not terrify me. Besides, if I have suffered or am to suffer 
in this respect, if I have rendered myself subject to the reproaches of 
these stipendiary presses, these hired abusers of the motives of public men, I 
have the honor on this occasion to be in very respecable company. In the 
vituperative, accusative, denunciatory sense of that term, I don't know a greater 
Mexican in this body, than the honorable Senator from Michigan, the Chiur- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Cass. — Will the gentleman be good enough to explain what sort of 
a Mexican I am? 

Mr. Webster. — That's exactly the thing, sir, that I now propose to do. 
On the resumption of the bill in the Senate the other day, the gentleman 
told us that its principal object was to frighten Mexico, it would touch his 
humanity too much to hurt her ! He would frighten her— 

Mr. Cass. — Does the gentleman affirm that I said that? 

Mr. Webster. — Yes, twice. 

Mr. Cass. — No sir, I beg your pardon, I did not say it. I did not say 
it would touch my humanity to hurt her. 

Mr. Webster. — Be it so — 

Mr. Cass. — Will the honorable Senator allow me to repeat my state- 
ment of the object of the bill ? I said it was two-fold, — firsts that it would 
enable us to prosecute the war if necessary, and second, that it would show 
Mexico we were prepared to do so ; and thus by its moral effect, would in- 
duce her to ratify the treaty. 

Mr, Webster. — The gentleman said that the principal object of the bill 
was to frighten Mexico ; and that this would be more humane than to 
harm her. 

Mr. Cass. — That's true. 

Mr. Webster. — It is true, is it ? 

Mr. Cass. — Yes sir. 

Mr. Webster. — Very well — I thought as much. Now, sir, the re- 
markable characteristic of that speech, that which makes it so much a 
Mexican speech, is, that the gentleman spoke it in the hearing of Mexico, 
as well as in the hearing of the Senate. We are accused here, because 
what we say is heard by Mexico, and Mexico derives encouragement from 
what is said here. And yet the honorable member comes forth and tells 
Mexico, that the principal object of the bill is to frighten her ! His words 
have passed along the wires ; they are on the Gulf, and are fioating away 
to Vera Cruz ; and when they get there, they will signify to Mexico that, 
" after all, ye good Mexicans, my principal object is to frighten you ; and to 
the end that you may not be frightened too much, I have given you this in- 
dication of my purpose." That's kind in him, certainly I 
f Mr. President, you remember that when Snug the joiner was to enact 
; tJie lion, and rage and roar upon the stage, he was quite apprehensive that 
. he might frighten the Duchess and the l^ies too much, for " thejre is not," 




lie was told, a "more fearful wild-fowl than your lion living,'* and "'twere 
pity of his life, if he should terrify the ladies." And, therefore, by the ad- 
vice of his comrade, Mr. Nicholas Bottom, he wisely concluded that, in the 
height and fury of his effort qtia lion, he would show one half his face from 
out the lion's neck, and himself speak through, saying plainly, these words^ 
or * to the same defect,' — " Ladies, or fair ladies, you think I come hither as 
a Hon. I am no such thing ! I am a man as other men are ; -^ I'm only 
fSnu^, the joiner.** (Great laughter.) 

But, sir, in any view of this case, in any view of the proper policy of this 
government, to be pursued according to any man's apprehension and judg« 
ment, where is the necessity for this augmentation, by regiments, of the mifi- 
tary force of the country ? I hold in my hand a notC) which I suppose 
to be substantially correct, of the present military force of the United 
States. I cannot answer for its entire accuracy, but I believe it to be 
substantially according to fact. We have twenty-five regiments of regular 
troops, of various arms. If full, they would amount to 28,960 rank and file, 
and including officers, to 30,296 men. These, with the exception of 600 or 
700 men, are now all out of the United States and in field service in Mexico^ 
or en route to Mexico. But these regiments are not full. Casualties and 
the climate have sadly reduced their numbers. If the recruiting service were 
now to yield 10,000 men, it would not more than fill up these regiments, so 
that every Brigadier, and Colonel, and Captain should have his appropriate^ 
his full command. Here is a call, then, on the country now for the enlist- 
men of ten thousand men, to complete the regiments in the foreign service 
of the United States. 

I understand, sir, that there is a report from Gb5n. Scott, — from Gen. 
Scott, a man who has performed the most brilliant campaign on recent 
military record, a man who has warred against the enemy, warred against 
the climate, warred against a thousand unpropitious circumstances, and has 
carried the flag of his country to the capitol of the enemy, honorably, 
proudly, humanely^ to his own permanent honor, and the great military credit 
of the nation, — GbN. Scott! and where is he? At Puebla! at Pueb- 
la! undergoing an inquiry before his inferiors in rank, and other persons 
without military rank ; while the high powers he has exercised, and exercised 
with so much distinction, are transferred to another, I do not say to one 
unworthy of them, but to one inferior in rank, station and experience to him-» 
self. 

But Gek. Scott reports, as I understand, that in February, there were 
twenty thousand regular troops under his command and en roiUe, and we 
have thirty regiments of volunteers for the war. If full, this would 
make 34,000 men, or, including officers, 35,000 in the volunteer service. So, 
that., if the regiments were full, there would be at this moment a number of troops 
regular and volunteer, of not less than 55,000 or 60,000 men, including re- 
cruits on the way. And with these 2Cl,000 men in the field, of regular troops, 
there were also 10,000 volunteers, making of regulars and volunteers under 
Gen. Scott, 30,000 men. The Senator from Michigan knows these things 
better than I do, but I believe this is very nearly the fact Now, all these 
troops are regularly officered. There is no deficiency, in the line or in the 
staff, of officers. They are all full. Where there is any deficiency it consists 
of men. 

Now, sir, there may be a plausible reason for saying that there is diffi- 
culty in recruiting at home for the supply of deficiency in the volunteer reg- 
iments. It may be said, that volunteers choose to enlist under officers of 
their own knowledge and selection. They do not incline to enlist as indi* 



vidnal volunteers, to join regiments abroad, under officers of whom tbej knoir 
nothing. There may be something in that. But, pray, what conclusion does 
it lead to, if not to this, that all these regiments must moulder away, by 
casualties or disease, until the privates are less in number than the officers 
themselves ? 

But, however it may be, with respect to volunteers, in regard to recrait- 
ing for the regular service, in fiUing up the regiments by pay and bounties 
according to existing laws, or new laws if new ones are necessary, there 
is no reason on earOi why we should now create 500 new officers, for the 
purpose of getting 10,000 more men. The officers are already there, in 
that respect there is no deficiency. All that is wanted is men, and there is 
place for the men ; and I suppose no gentleman here or elsewhere thinks 
that recruiting will go on faster than would be necessaiy to fill up the defi- 
ciencies in the regiments abroad. 

But now, sir, what do we want of a greater force than we have in Mexico? 
I am not saying what do we want of a force greater than we cau supply ; but 
what is the object of bringing these new regiments into the field ? Wbat do we 
propose ? There is no army to fight. I suppose there are not 500 men under 
arms in any part of Mexico — probably not half that number, except in one 
place. Mexico is prostrate. It is not the government that resists us. Why, it 
is notorious that the government of Mexico is on our side : that it is an instru' 
mentj by which we hope to establish such a peace, and accomplish such a treaty 
as we like. As far as I understand the matter, the government of Mexico owes . 
its life and breath and being to the support of our arms, and to the hope — I 
do not say how inspired — that some how or other and at no distant period, she 
will have the pecuniary means of carrying it on, from our three millions, or oar 
twelve millions, or from some of our other millions. ' 

What do we propose to do, then, with these thirty regiments which it is de- 
signed to throw into Mexico ? Are we going to cut the throats of her people ? 
Are we to thrust the sword deeper and deeper into the ^^ vital parts *' of Mex- 
ico ? What is it proposed to do ? Sir, I can see no object in it ; and yet while 
we are pressed and urged to adopt this proposition to raise ten-and-twenty-regi- 
ments, we are told, and the public is told, and the public believes, that we are on 
the verge of a safe and honorable peace. Every one looks every morning for 
tidings of a confirmed peace, or of confirmed hopes of peace. We gather it 
from the administration, and from every organ of the administration, from Dan 
to Beersheba. And yet warlike preparations, the incurring of expenses, the im- 
position of new charges upon the Treasury, are pressed here, as if peace were 
not in all our thoughts, or, at least, not in any of our expectations. 

Now, sir, I propose to hold a plain talk to-day, and I say that, according to 
my best judgment, the object of the bill is patronage, office, the gratification of 
friends. This very measure for raising ten regiments, creates four or &ve 
hundred officers, colonels, subalterns, and not them only, for, for all these I 
feel some respect ; but there are also paymasters, contractors, persons engaged 
in the transportation service, commissaries, even down to sutlers, et id genus 
omne, — people who handle the pubHc money without facing the foe, — one and 
all of whom are true descendants, or if not, true representatives, of Ancient 
Pistol, who said he would 

" sutler be 
** Unto Uie camp, and prq/Ua will aecnie.'* | 

Sir, I hope, with no disrespect for the applicants, and the aspirants, and the 
patriots, (and among them are some sincere patriots) who would fight for their 
country, and those others who are not ready to fight, but who are willing to be 
paid, with no disrespect for any of them, according to their rank and station, 
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iheir degree and their merits, I hope they will all be disappointed. I hope 
that, as the pleasant season advances, the whole maj find it for their interest to 
place Uiemselves, of mild mornings, in the cars, and take their destination to their 
respective places of honorable private occupation, and of civil employment 
They have my good wishes that they may find their homes, from the avenue and 
the Capitol, and from the purlieus of the President's House, in good health them- 
selves, and that they may find their families all very happy to receive them. 
But, sir, 

** pauIo m^orm cmaamai.'* 

This war was waged for the object of creating new States, on the southern 
frontier of the United States, out of Mexican territory, and with such popula- 
tion as should be found resident thereupon. 

I have opposed this object. I am against all accessions of territory to form new 
States. And this is no matter of sentimentality, which I am to parade before mass- 
meetings, or before my constituents at home, and not resist by vote. It is not a mat- 
ter with me of declamation, of regret, or of expressed repugnance. It is a matter 
of firm, unchangeable purpose. I yield nothing to the force of circumstances that 
have occurred, or that I can consider as likely to occur. And therefore I say 
sir, that if I were asked to-day whether, for the sake of peace, I will take a 
treaty for adding two new States to the Union on our southern border, I say no, 
distinctly, no. And I wish every man in the United States to understand 
that to be my judgment and my purpose. 

I said upon otir SotUhem border^ because the present proposition takes that 
locality. I would say the same of the west, the north-east or of any other bor- 
der. I resist to-day and forever, and to the end, any proposition to add any for- 
eign territory. South or West, North or East, to the States of this Union, as they 
are now constituted and held together under the constitution. I do not want the 
colonists of England on the north ; and as little do I want the population of Mexico 
on the south. I resist and reject all, and all with equal resolution. And, there- 
fore, I say that, if the question were put to me to-day, whether I would take 
peace under the present state of the country, distressed as it is, during the ex- 
istence of war, odious as this war is, under circumstances so afflictive to humanity, 
and so disturbing to the business of those whom I represent, as now exist, I 
say still, if it were put to me whether I would have peace, with new States, I 
would say no, — no I And that because, sir, there is no necessity of being driven 
into that dilemma, in my judgment Other gentlemen think differently. I hold 
no man's conscience; but I mean to make a clean breast of it myself; and I 
protest that I see no reason, I believe there is none, why we cannot obtain 
as safe a peace, as honorable and as prompt a peace, without territory as with 
it. The two things are separable. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween them. Mexico does not wish us to take her territory, wtile she receives 
our money. Far from it. She yields her assent, if she yields it at all, reluct- 
antly, and we all know it. It is the result of force, and there is no man here 
who does not know that. And let me say, sir, that if this Trist paper shall 
finally be rejected in Mexico, it is most likely to be because those who under our 
protection hold the power there, cannot persuade the Mexican Congress or peo- 
ple to agree to this cession of territory. The thing most likely to break up 
what we now expect to take plaee, is the repugnance of the Mexican people to 
part with Mexican territory. They would prefer to keep their territory, and 
that we should keep our money ; as I prefer we should keep our money and 
they their territory. We shall see. I pretend to no powers of prediction. I 
do not know what may happen. The times are full of strange events. I think 
it certain that, if the treaty which has gone to Mexico shall fail to be ratified, it 
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will be because of the averBion of the Mexican Congress, or the Mexican people 
to cede the territory, or any part of it, belonging to their Republic 

I have said that I would rather have no peace for the present, than to have a 
peace which brings territory for new States ; and the reason is that we shall get 
peace as soon without territory as with it ; more safe, more durable, and vastly 
more honorable to us, the great Republic of the World. 

But we hear gentlemen say we muti have some territory — the people de- 
mand it. I deny it, at least I see no proof of it whatever. I do not doubt 
there are individuals of an enterprising character, disposed to emigrate, who 
know nothing about New Mexico but that it is far off, and nothing about Cali- 
fornia but that it is still farther off, who are tired of the dull pursuits of agricul- 
ture and of civil life, that there are hundreds and thousands of such persons 
to whom whatsoever is new and distant is attractive. They feel the spirit of 
torderer$ ; and the spirit of a borderer, I take it, is to be tolerably contented 
with his condition where he is, until somebody goes to regions beyond him ; and 
then his eagerness is to take up his traps and go still farther than he who has 
thus got in advance of him. With such men, the desire to emigrate is an irre- 
sistible passion. At least, so said that great and sagacious observer of human 
nature, M. Talleyrand, when he travelled in this country in 1797. 

But I say I do hot find any where auy considerable and respectable body of 
persons who want more territory and such territory. Twenty-four of us last 
year in this house voted against the prosecution of the war for territory, because 
we did not want it — both southern and northern men. I believe the southern 
gentlemen who concurred in that vote found themselves, even when they had 
acted against what might be supposed to be local feelings and partialities, sus- 
tained on the general policy of not seeking territory, or, by the acquisition of ter- 
ritory, bringing into our politics certain embarrassing and embroiling questions 
and considerations. I do not learn that they suffered from the advocacy of such 
a sentiment. I believe they were supported in it ; and I believe that through 
the greater part of the south, and even of the south-west, to a great extent, there 
is no prevalent opinion in favor of acquiring territory, and such territory, and of 
the augmentation of our population, and by such population. And such^ I need 
not say is, if not the undivided, the preponderating sentiment of all the north. 

But it is said we must take territory for the sake of peace. We must take 
territory! It is the will of the President. If we do not now take what he 
offers, we may fare worse. Mr. Polk will take no less ; that^ he is fixed upon : 
he is immovable : he has — put — down — his — ^foot I Well, sir, he put it down 
on 54 40 : but it didn't stay. I speak of the President, as of all Presidents, with 
no disrespect But I know of no reason why his opinion and his will, his pur- 
pose declared to be final, should control us, any more than our purpose, formed 
from equally conscientious motives and under as high responsibilities, should con- 
trol him. We thhik he is firm and will not be moved. I should be sorry, sir, 
very sorry indeed, that we should entertain more respect for the firmness of the 
individual at the head of the government, than we may entertain for our own 
firmness. He stands out against us : — Do we fear to stand out against him ? 
For one, I do not. It appears to me to be a slavish doctrine. For one I am 
willing to meet the issue, and go to the people all over this broad land. Shall 
we tjie peace without new states, or refuse peace without new states ? I will 
stand upon that and trust the people. And I do that because I think it right, 
and because I have no distrust of the people. I am not unwilling to put it to 
their sovereign decision and arbitration. I hold this to be a question vitals per- 
manent, elementary in the future prosperity of the country and the maintenance 
of the Constitution : and I am willing to trust that question to the people : and 
I prefer it, because if what I take to be a great Constitutional principle, or what 
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is essential to its maintelidDce, is to be broken down, let it be the act of the peo- 
ple themselves : it shall never be mj act I do not distrust the people. I 
am willing to take their sentiment from the Gulf to the British Provinces, and 
j&om the Ocean to the Missouri : Will you continue the war for territory, to 
be purchased, afler all, at an enormous price, a price a thousand times the value 
of all its purchases ; or take peace, contenting yourselves with the honor we 
have reaped by the mflitary achievements of the army : will you take peace 
without territory, and preserve the integrity of the Constitution of the Country ? 
I am entirely willing to stand upon that question. I will therefore take the 
ifisae : Peaeey with no new Uates^ keeping our money ourselves : or War tiU 
new states shall he acquired^ and vast sums paid. That's the true issue. I am 
willing to leave that before the people and to the people, because it is a question 
for themselves. K they support me and think with ine, very well. If others 
wise, if they will have territory, and add new states to the Union, let them 
do 80 ; and let them be the artificers of their own fortune, for good or for evil. 

But, sir, we tremble before Executive power. The truth cannot be concealed. 
We tremble before Executive power ! Mr. Polk will take no less than this ! If 
we do not take this, the King's anger may kindle, and he will give us what is 
worse. 

But now, sir, Yfho and what is Mr. Polk ? I speak of him with no manner 
of disresp^pt. y mean, thereby, only to ask who and what is the President of 
the United Sta^s, for the current moment. He is in the last year of his admin- 
istration. Fo|ma]lyy^fficially, it can only be drawn out till the 4th of March 
next, while leally and^^sobstantially, we know that two short months, will or 
mayy product events that will render the duration of that official term of very 
little impoifance. We are on the eve of a Presidential election. That machine 
which is resorted to to collect public opinion, or party opinion, will be put in ope- 
ration two months hence. We shall see its result. It may be that the present 
incumbent of the Presidential office will be again presented, to his party friends 
and admirers, for their suffirages for the next Presidential term. I do not say 
how probable or improbable this is. Perhaps it is not entirely probable. Sup- 
pose this not to be the result ; what then ? Why, then, Mr. Polk becomes as 
absolutely insignificant as any respectable man among the public men of the 
United States. Honored in private life, valued for his private character, re- 
spectable, never eminent, in public life, he will, from the moment a new star 
arises, have just as little influence as you, or I ; and so far as myself am con- 
cerned that certainly is little enough. 

Sir, political partisans and aspirants and office-seekers, are not sunflowers. 
They do not 

" ■ turn to their God wben he sets, 

The same look which they turned when he rote.*' 

No, sir, if the respectable gentleman now at the head of the government be 
agreed upon, there will be those who will commend his consistency, who will 
be bound to maintain it, for the interest of his party-friends will require it. 
It will be done. If otherwise, who is there in the whole breadth and length 
of the land, that will care for the consistenci/i^^ihe present incumbent of the 
office ? There will then be new objects. * Mantest destiny ' will have pointed 
oat some other man. Sir, the eulogies are n6w written, the commendations 
of praise are already elaborated. I do not say everything fulsome, but every- 
thing panegyrical, has already been written out, with blanks for names, to be 
filled when the Convention shall adjourn. When * manifest destiny' shall be 
unrolled, all these strong panegyrics, wherever they may light, made before- 
hand, laid up in pigeon-holes, studied, fraiOjedL emblazoned and embossed, shall 
all come out, and then there will be found ^l>e somebody in the United States 
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whose merits haye been strangelj overlooked, marked oat by FroTidence, s 
kind of miracle, while all will wonder that nobody ever thought of him before^ 
as a fit and the only fit man to be at the head of this great Republic ! 

I shrink not, therefore, from any thing that I feel to be my duty, on accounl 
of any apprehension of the importance and imposing dignity, and power of wiU^ 
ascribed to the present incumbent of that ofiice. But I wish w^ possessed that 
power of wilL I wish we had that firmness — fimmess. FirmnesSf 

** n 0it,<— nnnnm nimien abslt" 
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Yes, sir, I wish we had adherence* I wish we could gather something firom 

. the spirit of our brave corps, who have met the enemy under cireumstanoeB most 

"^verse, and have stood the shock. I wish we could imitate Zachary Taylor in 

^-^ his bivouac on the field of Buena Yista. He said he '^ would remain for ihe 

M mght; he wou\d feel the enemy in the morning and try bis: position." I wkh, 

before we surrender, we could make up our minds to ^fed the enemy and try 

his position," and I think we should find him, as Taylor did* under the early 

sun, on his way to San Louis Potosi. ThfU's my judgment. 

But, sir, I come to the all-absorbing question, more particulaily» of the ere* 
ation of new States. 
^j ' When I came into the counsels of the country, Louisiana had bees obtained 
^ j uider the treaty with France. Shortly after, Florida was obtained under 
the treaty with Spain. These two countries, we know, of course, lay on our 
frontier, and commanded the .outlets of the great rivers which fiow into the gul£ 
As I have had occcasion more than once to say, in the first of these instances 
the President of the United States (Mb. Jeffbrson) supposed that an amoKU 
ment of the Constitution was required. He acted upon that supposition. Mr. 
Madison was Secretary of State, and, upon the suggestion of Mr. Jefierson, pro* 
posed that the proper amendment to the Constitution should be submitted to bring 
Louisiana into the Union. Mr. Madison drew it and submitted it to Mr. Adams, 
as I have understood. Mr. Madison did not go upon any general idea that new 
States might be admitted. . He did not suggest a general amendment of the Con- 
stitution in that respect But the amendment of the Constitution which lie propoe- 
ed and submitted to Mr. Adams, was a simple declaration by a new artide, that 
'^ The province of Louisiana is hereby declared to be pcut and parcel of the United 
States.'* Public opinion, seeing the great importance of the acquisition, took a 
turn favorable to the affirmation of the power. The act was acquiesced in, and 
Louisiana became a part of the Union, without any alteration of Uke Conedtution. 

On the example of Louisiana, Florida was admitted. 

Now, sir, I consider those transactions as passed, settled, legalized. There 
they stand, as matters of political history. They are facts against which it 
would be idle at this day to contend. 

My first agency in ^ese matters was upon the proposition for admitting 
Texas into this Union. That I thou^t it my duty to oppose, upon the general 
ground of opposing all annexation of new States out of foreign territory ; and, 
I may add, and I ought to add in justice, of States in which slaves were to be 
represented in the Congress of the United States, on the growid of its inequal- 
ity. It happened to me, sir, to be called upon to address a political meeting in 
New York in ^837 at:iiB, after the recognition of Texan Independence* I 
state now, sir, ^rhat I have often stated before, that no man from the first, has 
been a more sincere well-wisher to the government and the people of Texas, 
than myself. I looked upon the achievement of their independence in the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto, as an extraordinary, almost a marvellous, incident in the af* 
fairs of mankind. I was among the first disposed to acknowledge h&s independ- 
ence. But from the first, down to this moment, I opposed, aa far as I waa «ble> 
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the annexation of new States to this Union. I stated my reasons on the occa* 
8i<m now referred to, in language which I have now before me and which I 
h^ to present to the Senate r 

/ ^ It cannot be disguised, gentlemen, that a desire or intention is already man- 
ifested to annex Texas to the United States. On a subject of such mighty mag- 
nitude as this, and at a moment when public attention is drawn to it, I should 
feel myself wanting in candor, if I did not express my opinion ; since all must 
suppose that on sucSi a question, it is impossible I should be without some opinion. 
^ *^ I say then, gentlemen, in all frankness, that I see objections, I think insur- 
' mountable objections, to the annexation of Texas to the United States. When 
;the Constitution was formed, it is not probable that either its framers or the peo- 

S' le ever looked to the admission of any States into the Union, except such as 
len already existed, and such as should be formed out of territories then al- 
ready belonging to the United States. Fifteen years after the adoption of the 
Constitution, however,, the case of Louisiana arose. Louisiana was obtained by 
treaty with France ; who had recently obtainsd it from Spain ; but the object 
of this acquisition, certainly, was not mere extension ot territory ; other great 
jiolitieal interests were connected with it. Spain, while she possessed Louisiana, 
lilad held the mouths of the great rivers which rise in the Western States and 
fl^w into the Gulf of Mexico. She had disputed our use of these rivers al- 

dy, and with a powerful nation in possession of these outlets to the sea, it is 
obvious that the commerce of all the West was in danger of perpetual vexation. 
Thfe command of these rivers to the sea was, therefore, the great object aimed 
at i^ the acquisition of Louisiana. But that acquisition naturally brought terri- 
tory along with it, and three States now exist, formed out of that ancient pro^ 
vince. 

** A similar policy and a similar necessity, though perhaps not entirely so ur-t 
^gent, led to the acquisition of Florida. 

" Now, no such necessity, no such policy, requires the annexation of Texas. 
The accession of Texas to our territory is not necessary to the fiill and com- 
plete enjoyment of all whiclT we already possess. Her case, therefore, stands 
entirely different from that of Louisiana and Florida. There being, then, no 
necessity for extending the limits of the Union, in that direction, we ought, I 
think, for numerous and powerful reasons, to be content with our present bound- 
aries. 

♦* Gentlemen, we all see, that by whomsoever possessed, Texas is likely to be = 
a slaveholding country, and I frankly avow my entire unwillingness to do any- 
thing which shall extend the slavery of the African race on this Continent, or 
add other slaveholding States to the Union, j When I say that I regard slavery . 
in itself as a great moral, social, and pothi^tl evil, I only use language which ( 
has been adopted by distinguished men, •Themselves citizens of slaveholding 
States. I shall do nothing, therefore, to favor or encoqrage its further exten- 
sion. We have slavery already amongst us. The Constitution found it among 
I us ; it recognised it, and gave it solemn guaranties. To the full extent of these I 
guaranties we are all bound, in honor, in justice, and by the Constitution. All ' * 
the stipulations contained in the Constitution, in favor of the slaveholding States 
which are already in the Union, ought to be fulfilled, in the fullness of their 
spirit, and to the exactness of their letter. Slavery, as it exists in the States, is 
! beyond the reach of Congress. It is a concern of the States themselves ; they 
have never submitted it to Congress, and Congress has no rightful power over 
it. I shall concur, therefore, in no act, no measure, no menace, no indication of 
purpose, which ahall interfere, or threaten to interfere, with the exclusive au- 
thority of the several States ove^'th^ subject of slavery as it ezista within their 
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fetpecdve limits. All this appears to me to be matter of plain and impeniitt 
dntj. 

^ But when we come to speak of admitting new States, the subject assumes 
an entirely different aspect. Our rights and our duties are then both different. 
. ^ The free States, and all the States, are then at liberty to accept or reject. 
/ When it is proposed to bring new members into this political partnership, the 
; old members have a right to say on what terms such new partners are to come 
' in, and what they are to bring along with them. In my opinion, the people €i 
the United States will not consent to bring a new, vastly extensive and slave- 
holding country, large enough for half a dozen or dozen States, into the Union. 
In my opinion they ought not to consent to it. Indeed, I am altogether at a 
I loss to conceive what possible benefit any part of this country can expect to de- 
< rive from such annexation ; all benefit to any part is at least doubtful and un- 
i certain ; the objections obvious, plain, and strong. ' On the general question c^ 
' slavery, a great portion of the community is already strongly excited. The 
subject has not only attracted attention as a question of politics, but it has 
struck a far deeper toned chord. It has arrested the religious -leeliag of the 
country ; ithas taken strong hol^M^ the consciences of men. He is a rash 
ma^, inifKT, &hd Htfle"^ conversant with human nature, and especially has he 
a very erroneous estimate of the character of the people of this country, who 
supposes that a feeling of this kind is to be trifled with or despised. It will 
assuredly cause itself to be respected. It may be reasoned with, it may be 
made willing, I believe it is entirely willing, to fulfil all existing engagements, 
and all existing duties, to uphold and defend the Constitution, as it is establisb- 
ed, with whatever regrets about some provisions which it does actually con- 
tain. But to coerce it into silence — to endeavor to reatoin.itairee-«xpression 
->— to s^k to, compress and confine it, warm as it is, and more heated as such 
endeavors wouIfl' ^e T itobl y renderit, should all this be attempted, I know no- 
thing, even in the Constitution, or the Union itself, which would not be en- 
dangered by the explosion which might follow. 

^' I see, therefore, no political necessity for the annexation of Texas to the 
Union ; no advantages to be derived from it ; and objections to it, of a strong, 
and in my judgment, decisive character. 

" I believe it to be for the interest and happiness of the whole Union to re- 
main as it is, without dimunition and without addition." 

Well, sir, for a few years I held a position in the Executive administration of 
the government. I left the Department of State in 1843, in the month of May. 
Within a month after another, an intelligent gentleman, for whom I cherished 
a high respect, and who came to a sad and untimely end, had taken my place, I 
had occasion to know — not officially, but from circumstances — that the An- 
nexation of Texas was taken up by Mr. Tyler's Administration, as an Admin- 
istration measure. It was pushed, pressed, insisted on ; and I believe the hon- 
orable gentleman to whom I have referred (Mr. Upshur) had something like a 
passion for the accomplishment of this purpose. And I am afraid that the Pre- 
sident of the United States at that time suffered his ardent feelings not a little 
to control his more prudent judgment. At any rate, I saw, in 1843, that An- 
nexation had become a purpose of the Administration. I was not in Congress 
nor in public life. But seeing this state of things, I thought it my duty to ad- 
monish, so far as I could, the country of the existence of that purpose. There 
are gentlemen, many of them at the North, there are gentlemen now in the capi- 
tol, who know, that in the summer of 1843, being fully persuaded that this pur- 
pose was embraced with zeal and determination by the Executive Department 
of the Government of the United States, I thought it my duty, and asked them 
to concur with me in the attempt, to let that purpose be known to the country* 
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I conferred witb gentlemen of distinction and eminence. I proposed means of 
exciting public attention to the question of Annexation, before it should have 
become a party question ; for I had learned that when anj topic becomes a party 
question, it is in vain to argue upon it. 

But the optimists, and the quietists, and those who sud all things are well, 
and let all things alone, discouraged, discountenanced and repressed any such 
efiR)rt. The North, they said, could take care of itself; the courUry could take 
care of itself, and would not sustain Mr. Tyler in his project of Annexation. 
When the time should come, they said, the power of the North would be felt, 
and would be found sufficient to resist and prevent the consummation of the 
measure. And I could now refer to paragraphs and articles in the most respec- 
table and leading journals of the North, in which it was Attempted to produce 
the impression that there was no danger, there could be no addition of new ^ ' ^-^ 
States, and men need not alarm themselves about that. > ^ 

I was not in Congress, sir, when the pr^iminary resolutions, providing for /^ :. 

annexing Texas, passed. I only know tluEt^ up to a very short period before 
the passage of those pesolutions, the imfrfession in that part of the country of 
which I have spoken, wa^that no su^measure could be adopted. But I have 
found in the course of tJtirty jp^rs' experience, that whatever measures the 
executive Government maV/imbrace and push, are quite likely to succeed in ^ ^ 

the end. There is alwav^^^&Wmn^ way, somewhere. The Executive Govern- \^\ 

ment acts with uniformi>y^ witl\steadiness, with entire unity of purpose. And -x ^ 

sooner or later, often enough, an(| according to my construction of our history, - 

quite too often, it efi^ts its purposes. In this way it becomes the predomina- 
ting power of the Government. \ . .^ 

Well, sir, just before the commencement of the present Administration, the '^^ ^ 
resolutions for the Annexation of Texas were passed in Congress. Texas com- ^ 
plied with the provisions of those resolutions, and was here, or the case was ^ 
here, on the 22d day of December, 1845, for her fin|il admission into the Union, 
as one of the States. I took occasion then to say^ 

" Mr. President, there is no citizen of this courifry who was more kindly dis- 
posed towards the people of Texas than myself, from the time they achieved, in 
so very extraordinary a manner, their independence from the Mexican G<)vem- 
ment I have shown, I hope, in another place, and shall show in all situations, 
and under all circumstances, a just and proper regard for the people of that 
country ; but, with respect to its annexation to this Union, it is well known that, 
from the first announcement of any such idea, I have felt it my duty steadily, 
uniformly, and zealously to oppose it. I have expressed opinions and urged ar- 
guments against it, every where, and on all occasions on which the subject came 
under consideration. I could not now, if I were to go over the whole topic 
again, adduce any new views, or support old views as far as I am aware, by any 
new arguments or illustrations. My efforts have been constant and unwearied ; 
but, like those of others, they have failed of success. I will, therefore, sir, in 
very few words, acting \inder the unanimous resolution and instructions of both 
branches of the Legislature of Massachusetts, as well as in conformity to my 
own settled judgment and full conviction, recapitulate before the Senate and be- 
fore the community, the objections which have prevailed, and must always pre- 
vail, with me against this measure of annexation. In the first place, I have, on 
the deepest reflection, long ago come to the conclusion, that it was of very dan- 
gerous Jgndency and doubtful consequences, to enlarge the boundaries of this 
nmentor-4 



«(8f!fvernmem <^ ilin^ier^fnwnn nin^T which dtifk^ws are now established. There 
must be some limit to the extent of our territory7if we would make our institu- 
tions permanent. And in this permanency lives the great subject of all my 
political efforts, the paramount object of my political regard. The Government 
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is very likely to be endangered, in my opinion, by a ftirther enlargement of its 
^ ^ lalready vast territorial survey. 

I *< In tbe next place, I have always wished that this country should exhibit to 
• phe nations of the earth the example of a great, rich, and powerful republic, 

rhich is not possessed by a spirit of aggrandizement It is an example, I think, 
lue from us to the world, in favor of the character of republican government. 

^ In the third place, sir, I have to say, that while I hold, with as much in-* 
tegrity, I trust, and faithfulness as any citizen of this country, to all the original 
arrangements and 69mpromises in which the Constitution under which we now 
live was adopted, I never could, and never can, persuade myself to be in favor 
of the admission of other States into the Union, as slave States, with the 
inequalities which were Allowed and aecorded to the slaveholding States then in 
existence, by the Constitution. I do not think that the free States ever expect- 
ed, or could expect, that t^y would be called on to admit further slave States 
having the advantages, the ^nequal advantages, arising to them from the mode 
of apportioning representation under the existing Constitution. • 

" Sir, I have never made Van effort, and never propose to make an effort ; I 
have never countenanced an effort, iind never mean to countenance an effort, to 
disturb the arrangements '^^origiimlly made, by which the various States came 
into the Union ; but I canmHsMoid considermg it quite a different question 
when a proposition is made to amil i^ew States, and that they be allowed to 
come in with the same advantages ahds^ inequalities which existed in regard to 

the old." I ^^ 

Now, sir, as I have said, in all /bis I acted under resolutions of the State of Mafi- 
sachusetts, certainly concurring' with my own judgment, so often repeated and 
reaffirmed by the unanimous consent of all men of all parties, that I could not 
well go through the series, declaring not only the impolicy, but the unconstitu- 
tionality of such annexation. And tbe case presented is this : — if a State pro- 
posed to come in, comes in as a slave State, it increases that inequality in the con- 
dition of the people which already exists, and which, so far as it exists, I would 
never attempt to alter, which I would preserve by my vote and by whatever in- 
fluence I might possess. Since it was a part of the original compact, let it stand, 
but I will not consent to augment, or extend that inequality. But there is 
another consideration of vastly more general importance even than that, more 
general, because it affects all the States, free and slaveholding ; and that is, if 
the States, formed out of territory thus thinly peopled, come in, they necessarily, 
ineyitably, break up the relation existing between the two branches of the Legis- 
lature and destroy its balance. They break up the constitutional relation be- 
tween the Senate and House of Representatives- If you bring in new States, 
every State Aat comes in must have two Senators, while it may have ^^j 
thousand or sixty thousand people and no -more. You will thus have several 
States which shall have more Senators t^an Representatives. Can any thing 
occur to disfigure and derange the frame f of government under which we live 
more than that ? Here will be a Senattil J^earing no proportion to the people, 
out of all relation, a Senate formed by the addition of new States which may 
have only one representative while it has two Senators, while others have ten, 
fifteen, thirty Representatives, and but two Senators. A Senate added to, aug- 
mented by these new Senators from States where there are few people, becomes 
an odious oligarchy. It holds power- without adequate constituency. Sir, it 
is but horoughmongering on a large scale. 

Now, sir, I do not depend on theory. I ask you, and I ask the Senate, and 
the country, to look at fa<^ts, to see where we were when we made the departure 
three years ago, and where we now are ; and I shall leave it to imagination to 
conjecture where we soon shall be. 

We admitted Texas as one State for the present. But if you will refer to 
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tlie i^solutions providing for the annexation of Texas, you will find a provision 
that it dhall be in the power of Congress hereafter to make four other new 
"States out of Texan territory. Present and prospectively, therefore, ^va new 
]|^tates, sending ten Senators, may come into the Union out of Texas. Three 
yfears ago we did that. Now we * propose to make two States more : for un- 
.doubtediy if we take what the President reoommends, New Mexico and Califor- 
?nia, each will make a State, — so that there will be four Senators. We shall 
bave then, in this new territory, seven States sending fourteen Senators to this 
Chamber. Now what will be the relation between the Senate and the people, 
or the States from which they come ? 

I do not understand that there is any accurate census of Texas. It is gener- 
ally supposed to contain 150,000 persons. I doubt whether it is over 100,000, 
<Mr. Mangum said * 149,000.') Well, call it 150,000. Well, sir, Texas is not 
destined to be a country of dense population. Suppose it to have 150,000 people. 
!By the best accounts, and I have gone over all I could find. New Mexico may 
bave 60 or 70,000 inhabitants, such as they are — say 70,000. In Califomia it 
is supposed there are but 25,000 now ; but undoubtedly if it become ours, per- 
sons originally from the Western country will emigrate to the neighborhood of 
San Francisco, where there is some good land and some interesting country, 
and they may reach 60 or 70,000. Put them down for 70,000. We have then 
in the whole territory, upon this estimate, which is as large as any man puts it, 
290,000 people ; and they may send us, whenever we ask for them, fourteen 
Senators. Less than the population of Vermont, and not one eighth part that 
of New York ! Fourteen Senators and no more people than Vermont ! no 
more people than New Hampshire, and not so many as the good State of New 
Jersey ! But, then, Texas claims to the line of the Rio Grande, and to run along 
that river ; and if that be her true line, then of course she absorbs a consider- 
Bble, the greater part, of that which is now called New Mexico. I shall not argue 
the question of the true south or western line of Texas. I will only say, what 
must be apparent to every body who will look at the map, and learn any thing 
of the matter, that New Mexico cannot be divided by the Rio Grande, a shal- 
low, fordable river, creeping along a narrow valley, at the base of enormous 
mountains. New Mexico must remain together, and be a State, with 60,000 
people, and so it will be, and so will be Ccdiibrnia. 

Suppose Texas to remain a unit for the present, let it be one State for the 
present, still we shall have three States, Texas, New Mexico and Califomia: 
and we shall have then nx Senators for less than 300,000 people. We shall 
have as many for those 300,000 whom they will represent, as for New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, with their four or %:^^ millions of people : and that's 
what you call equal government I Is not this ^lormous ? Have gentlemen con- 
sidered it — have they looked at it ? Are they willing to look it in the face and 
then say they embrace it ? I trust in God that the people will loo^ at it, con- 
sider it and reject it 

And now let me add that this disproportion can never be diminished. It must 
remain forever. How will you go to work to diminish it? Texas with her 
150,000 people, forms one State. Suppose population to flow in ; where will 
it go ? not to the densely settled portions, but it will spread over the whole region ; 
it will go to places remote from the Gulf, — to places remote from the present 
capital of Texas ; and, therefore, so soon as there are in the north part of Texas 
people enough to satisfy the conditions of the constitution of the United States, or 
rather the practice of Congress, for the formation of new States, a new State 
may be formed ; and then we shall have another new State made. I do not 
doubt, it is all chalked out now. 

Then, as to New Mexico, there can be no more people there than there are 
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^ [' now. The man is ignorant, stupid, who can look npon the map and see wha( 
r that country is, and suppose that it can have more people than it has now, some 

j ^ sixty or seventy thousand. It is an old settled country, the people living 
along the hottom of the valley, upon the two sides of the gurter whidi stretches 
through it, and is full only of land holders and miserable peons : and it can 
sustain, not only under their cultivation but under any cultivation to which the 
American race will submit^ no more people than are there now. And two Sen- 
ators will come from New Mexico with its present population to the end of our 
lives and those of our children. 

And now how is it with California ? We propose to take California from the 
47th degree of north latitude to the d2d. We propose to take ten degrees 
along the coast of the Pacific All along the coast for that great distance are 
settlements and villages and ports : and back, all is wilderness and barrenness 
and Indian country. But if, just about St. Francisco and perhaps Monterey, 
emigrants enough should settle to make up one State, then the people 500 miles 
off would have another State. And so this disproportion of tiie Senate to the 
people will go on and must go on, and we cannot prevent it. 

I say, sir, that according to my conscientious conviction we are now fixing on 
the constitution of the United States and its frame of government, a monstrosity^ 
a disfiguration, an enormity! 8ir, T ,bjpTJly dftrn tmrt myself. I don't know 
but I may be under some delusion. I don't know but my head is turned. It 
may be the weakness of mine eyes that forms this monstrous apparition I But 
if I may trust myself, if I may persuade myself that I am in my right mind, 
then it does appear to me that we, in this Senate, have been, and are acting, 
and are hkely to be acting hereaRer, and immediately, a part which will form 
the most remarkable epoch in the history of our country. 

I hold it to be enormous, — flagrant ; an outrage upon all the principles of 
popular Republican government, and on the elementary provisions of the con- 
stitution under which we live, and which we have sworn to support. 

But then, sir, what relieves the case from this enormity ? What is our reli- 
ance ? Why, it is that we stipulate that these new States shall only be brought 
in, cLt a suitable time. And pray, what is to constitute the suitableness of time ? 
Who is to judge of it? I tell you, sir, that that suitable time will come when 
the preponderance of party power Aer^, makes it necessary to bring in new 
States ! Be assured it wiU be a suitable time when votes are wanted in this 
Senate. We have had some little experience of that. Texas came in at a ' suit- 
able time' — a very suitable .time ! Texas was finally admitted in December 

1845. My friend near me here, for whom I have a great regard, whose ac- 
quaintance I have cultivated with pleasure, (Mr. Rusk,) t/Aik his seat in March, 

1846, with his colleague. In July 1846, these iyfh^^an votes turned the 
balance in the Senate, and overthrew the Tariff of l^jfyj in my judgment the 
best system of revenue ever established in this country. 

Gentlemen on the opposite side, think otherwise, fihej {Sunk it fortunate. 
They think that was a suitable time, and they mean t/take care*4liat other times 
shall be equally suitable. I understand it perfectly welL That's the difference 
of opinion between me and these honorable gentlemen. To their policy, their 
objects and their purposes, the time was suitable^ and the aid was efficient and 
decisive. 

Sir, in 1850 perhaps a similar question may be agitated here. It is not likely 
to be before that time, but agitated it will be then, unless a change in the admin- 
istration of the government shall take place. According to my apprehension, 
looking at general results, as flowing from our established system of Commerce 
and Revenue, at about 1850, in two years from this, we shall probably be en- 
gaged in a new revision of our system : in the work of establishing, if we can, 
a Tariff of specific duties, — of protecting, if we can, our domestic industry and 
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the manufactures of tte countij) in the work of preventing, if we can, the 
overwhelmning flood of foreign importations. Suppose that to he part of the 
future : that would he exactly the * suitable time,* if necessary, for two Sena^ 
tors from New Mexico to make their appearance here. 
. But, again, we hear other lulling and soothing tones, which quiet none of my 

. alarms, assuage none of my apprehensions — commend me to my nightly re$t 
with no more resignation. And that is the plea, that we may trvst the popvlmr 
branch of the Legislature, we may look to the House of Representatives, to 
i^he Northern and Middle States, and even the sound men of the South, and 

\ trust them to take care that new States be not admitted sooner than they should 

; be, or for party purposes. I am compelled by experience, to distrust all such , . 

\ reliances. If we cannot rely on ourselves, when we have the clear constitu- ^ v::^ A 
\ tionfll authority competent to carry us through, and motives intensely powerful, '- ^^ 
\1 beg to know how we can rely on others? Have we more reliance on the 
patriotism, the firmness of others, than on our own ? x. ^ 

Besides, experience shows us that things of this sort may be sprung upon - \ ^ 
Congress and the people. It was so in the case of Texas. It was so in the v, --1 
Twenty-eighth Congress. The members of that Congress were not chosen to >.' V^ 
decide the question of Annexation or no Annexation. They came in on other * \ 
grounds, political and party, and were supported for reasons not connected with T *^ 
5iat question. What then ? The Administration sprung upon them the ques- >. 4 

tion of Annexation. It obtained a snap judgment upon it, and carried the meas^ . - ^ 
ure of Annexation. That is indubitable, as I could show by many instances, of ^ \ 
which I shall state only one. i 

Four gentlemen from the State of Conneyqit^were elected before the ques- "^ 
tion arose, belonging to the dominant partjJT They had not been here long be- ^* 
fore they were committed to Annexation ; and when it was known in Connec- ' ^^ 

ticut that Annexation was in contemplation, remonstrances, private, public and ' ^^ 
legislative, were uttered in tones that any one could hear who could hear thun- "^^ 

der. Did these move those members ? Not at all. Every one of them voted^ ^„ f 
for Annexation 1 The election came on, and they were all turned out to a man. ^ , - ^ 
But what did those care for that, who had had the benefit of their votes ? SuchVj^ 
agencies, if it be not more proper to call them such instrumentalities, retain res- " ^y^ 
pect no longer than they continue to be useful. w ^ ** 

Sir, we take New Mexico and California ; who is weak enough to suppose -^ "^ 
that there's an end ? Don't we hear it avowed every day, that it would be proper 
also to take Sonora^Tamaiilipas and other provinces and States of Northern 
Mexico ? Who thinks that the hunger for dominion will stop here of itself? 
It is said, to be sure, that our present acquisitions wnll prove so lean and unsat- 
isfactory, that we sjiiall seek no further. In my judgment, we may as well say 
of a rapacious animal, that if he has made one unproductive hunt, he will not 
try for a better foray. 

But farther. There are some things one can argue against with temper, and 
/ submit to, if overruled, without mortification. There are other things that seem 
j to affect one's consciousness of being a sensible man, and to imply a disposition 
' to impose upon his cqmmon sense. And of this class of topics, or pretences, I 
\have never heard of any thing, and I cannot conceive of any thing, more ridic- 
ulous in itself, more absurd, and more affrontive to all sober judgment, than ^he 
cry that we are getting indemnity, indemnity^ by the acquisition of New Mex- 
ico and California. I hold they are .not worth a dollar : and we pay for them 
vast sums of money ! We have expended, as every body knows, large treas- 
ures in the prosecution of the war ; and now what is to constitute this indem- 
nity ? What do gentlemen mean by it ? Now, sir, let us see how this stands* 
We get a country. We get, in the first instance, a cession, or an acknowledg- 
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ment of boundary, (I care not which way you state it,) of the country between 
the Nueces and the Kio Grande. What this country is, appears from a publi- 
cation made by a gentlemen in the other House, (Major Gaines.) He says 
the whole country is worth nothing. 

" The country from the Nueces to the valley of the Rio Grande is poor, ster- 
ile, sandy, and barren — with not a single tree of any size or value On our whole 
routes The only tree which we saw, was the musquit tree, and very few of 
thesCk The musquit is a small tree, resembling an old and decayed peach tree. 
The whole country may be truly called a perfect waste, uninhabited and unin- 
habitable. There is not a drop of running water between the two rivers, except 
in the two small streams of San Salvador and Santa Gartrudus, and these only 
contain water in the rainy season. Neither of them had running water when 
we passed them. The chaparral commences within forty or &fkj mil^s of the 
Eio Grande. This is poor, rocky, and sandy ; covered with prickly pear, this- 
tles, and almost every sticking thing — constituting a thick and perfectly impen- 
etrable undergrowth* For any useful or agricultural purpose, the country is not 
worth a sous. 

" So far as we were able to form any opinion of this desert upon the other 
routes which had been travelled, its character every where between the two 
rivers, is pretty much the same. We learned that the routes pursued by Gen- 
eral Taylor, south of ours, was through a country similar to that through which 
we passed ; as also was that travelled by Gen. Wool from San Antonio to Pre- 
sidio, on the Rio Grande. From what we both saw and heard, the whole com- 
mand came to the conclusion which I have already expressed — that it was 
worth nothing, I have no hesitation in saying, that I would not hazard the life 
of one valuable and useful man for every foot of land between San Patricio and 
the valley of the Rio Grande. The country is not now and can never be of the 
slightest valued* 

Major Gaines has been through this region lately. He is a competent ob- 
server. He is contradicted by nobody. And so far as that country is concern- 
ed, I take it for granted that it is not worth a dollar. 

Now of New Mexico — what of that ? Forty-nine fiftieths, at least, of the 
whole of New Mexico, are a barren waste, a desert plain, or mountain, 
with no wood, no timber : little faggots for lighting a fire are carried 30 or 40 
miles on mules ; there is no natural fall of rains there, as in temperate climates. 
It is Asiatic in scenery altogether — enormously high mountains, running up some 
of them 10,000 feet — with narrow valleys at their bases, through which streams 
sometimes trickle along. A strip, a garter winds along, through which runs 
the Rio Grande, from far away up in the Rocky Mountains to latitude thirty- 
three, a distance of three or four hundred miles. There these 60,000 persons 
are. In the mountains on the right and left, are streams which, obeying the 
natural tendency, as laterals, should flow into the Rio Grande, and which, in 
certain seasons, when rains are abundant, do, some of them, actually reach the 
Rio Grande, while the greater part always, and all for the greater part of the 
year, never reach an outlet to the sea, but are absorbed in the sands and desert 
plains of the country. There is no cultivation there. There is cultivation 
where there is artificial watering or irrigation, and no where else. Men can 
live only in the narrow valley, and in the gorges of the mountains which rise 
around it, and not along the course of the streams which lose themselves in 
the sands. 

Now there is no public domain in New Mexico, — not a foot of land, to the 
soil of which we shall obtain title. Not an acre becomes ours when the country 
becomes ours. More than that ; the country is full of people, such as they 
are. There is not the lesist thing in it to invite settlement from the fertile val- 
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ley of ihe Mississippi. And I undertake to say that there would not be two 
hundred families or persons^ who would emigrate from the United States to New 
l^exico, for agricultural purposes, in fiflj years. They could not live there. 
Suppose they were to cultivate the lands ; they could only make them product- 
ive in a slight degree by irrigation, or artificial watering. The people there 
produce little, and live on little. That is not the characteristic, I take it, of the 
people of the Eastern of of the Middle States, or of the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. They produce a good deal, and they consume a good deal. 

Again, sir. New Mexico is not li]^e Texas. I have hoped and I still hope 
tbat Texas will be filled up from among ourselves, not with Spaniards ; not 
Mrith peons ; that its inhabitants will not be Mexican landlords, with troops of 
slaves, prsedial or otherwise. 

Mr. Rusk here rose and said he disliked to interrupt the Senator, and there- 
fore he had said nothing while he was describing the country between the Nue- 
ces and the Bio Grande ; but he wished now to say that when that country >4~ ^ 
comes to be known, it will be found to be as valuable as any part of Texas. ' »<* 

The valley of the Rio Grande is valuable from its source to its mouth. But he C '*'' 
did not look upon that as indemnity ; he claimed that as the right of Texas. So ^ ^, 
far as the Mexican population is concerned, there is a good deal of it in Texas ; -n^ \' 
and it comprises many respectable persons, wealthy, intelligent, and distinguish- ^s^ 

ed. A good many are now moving in from New Mexico, and settling in Texas. j ^ 

Mr. Webster. I take what I say, from Major Gaines. But I am glad to ^ 
bear that any part of New Mexico is fit for the foot of civilized man. And I 
am glad, moreover, that there are some persons in New Mexico who are not so 
besotted with their miserable condition as not to make an effort to come out of '^^ ^ ^^ 
their country, and get into a better. n ^ 

Sir, I would, if I had time, call the attention of the Senate to an instructive ^'' Vi 
speech made in the other House by Mr. Smith of Connecticut. He seems to ** ,- 
bave examined all the authorities, to have conversed with all the travellers, 
to have corresponded with all our agents. His speech contains all their commu- 
nications ; and I commend it to every man in the United States, who wishes to ^ ^> 
know what we are about to acquire by the annexation of New Mexico. vi ^ 

New Mexico is secluded, isolated, a place by itself, in the midst and at 
at the foot of vast mountains, five hundred miles from the settled part of Texas, 
and as far from any where else ! It does not belong any where ! It ha3 no be- 
longings about it ! At this moment it is absolutely more retired and shut out 
from communication with the civilized world, than the Sandwich Islands or 
other Islands of the Pacific Sea. In seclusion and remoteness New Mexico 
may press hard on the character and condition of Typee. And its people are 
infinitely less elevated, in morals and in condition, than the people of the Sand- 
wich Islands. We had much better have Senators from Oahu. Far less intel- 
ligent are they than the better class of our Indian neighbors. Commend me to 
the Cherokees — to the Ghoctaws ; if you please, speak of the Pawnees — 
of the Snakes — the Flatfeet — of anything but the Diggin Indians, and I will 
be satisfied not to take the people of New Mexico. Have they any notion of 
our institutions, or of any free institutions ? Have they any notions of pop- 
ular government ? Not the slightest ! Not the slightest on earth ! When the 
question is asked — what will be their constitution ? it ^ farcical to talk of such 
people making a Constitution for themselves. They do not know the meaning ^ 
of the term, they do not know its import. They know nothing at all about it ; 
and I can tell you, sir, that when they are made a Territory and are to be made 
a State, such a Constitution as the Executive power of this government may 
think fit to send them, will be sent and will be adopted. The Constitution of - 
our feUow citizens of New Mexico, will be framed in the city of Washington. 
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Now what says in regard to all Mexico Col. Hardin, that most lamented and 
distinguished officer, honorably known as a memb^ of the other House, and 
who has fallen gallantly fighting in the service of his country ? Here is his de- 
scription : 

" The whole country is miserably watered. Large districts Jiave no water of 
all. The streams are smcUl, and at great distances apart. One day we marched 
on the road from Monclova to Parras, thirty-five miles, without water — a pretty 
severe day's march for infantry. 

" Grass is very scarce, and indeed there is none at all in many regions for 
miles square^ Its place is supplied with prickly pear and thorny bushes. 
There is not one acre in two hundred, more probably not one in five hundred, 
of all the land we have seen in Mexico, which can ever be cultivated ; the 
greater portion of it is the most desolate region I could ever have imagined. 
The pure granite hills of New England are a paradise to it, for they are with- 
out the thorny briars and venomous reptiles which infest the barbed barrenness 
of Mexico. The good land and cultivated spots in Mexico are but dots on 
the map. Were it not that it takes so very little to support a Mexican, and 
the land which is cultivated yields its produce with little labor, it would be sur- 
prising how its sparse population is sustained. All the towns we have visited, 
with perhaps the exception of Parras, are depopulating, as is also the whole 
country. 

" The people are on a par with their land. One in 200 or 500 is rich, and 
lives like a nabob ; the rest are peons, or servants sold for debt, who work for 
their masters, and are as subservient as the slaves of the South, and look like 
Indians, and, indeed, are not more capable of self-government. One man. Ja- 
cobus Sanchez, owns three-fourths of all the land our column has passed over in 
Mexico. We are told we have seen the best part of Northern Mexico ; if so, 
the whole of it is not worth much. 

" I came to Mexico in favor of getting or taking enough of it to pay the ex- 
penses of the war. I now doubt whether all Northern Mexico is worth the ex- 
penses of our column of 3000 men. The expenses of the war must be enor- 
mous ; we have paid enormous prices for every thing ; much beyond the usual 
prices of the country." 

There it is. That's all North Mexico ; and New Mexico is not the better 
part of it. 

Sir, there is a recent traveller, not unfriendly to the United States, if we 
may judge from his work, for he commends us every where, I think an Eng- 
lishman, named Buxton. He gives an account of the morals and the man- 
ners of the population of New Mexico. And, Mr. President and Senators, I 
shall take leave to introduce you to these soon to be your respetted fellow cit* 
izens of New Mexico : 

^' It is remarkable that, although existing from the earliest times of the col- 
onization of New Mexico, a period of two centuries, in a state of continual hos- 
tility with the numerous savage tribes of Indians who surround their territory, 
and in constant insecurity of life and property from their attacks; being also far 
removed from the enervating influences of large cities, and, in their isolated sit- 
uation entirely dependent upon their own resources, the inhabitants are totally 
destitute of those qualities which, for the above reasons, we might naturally have 
expected to distinguish them, and are as deficient in energy of character and 
physical courage, as they are in all the moral and intellectual qualities. In 
their social state but one degree removed from the veriest savages, they might 
take a lesson even from these in morality and the conventional decencies of 
life. Imposing no restraint on their passions, a shameless and^ universal con- 
cubinage exists, and a jtotal disregard of morals, to which it would be impossi- 
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ble to find a parallel In anjr country calling itself civilized. A want of honora- . ' 
ble principle, and consummate duplicity and treachery, characterize all their • ^ 
dealings. Liars by nature, they are treacherous and faithless to their friends, / 
cowardly and cringing to their enemies ; cruel, as all Cowards are, they unite 
(savage ferocity with their want of animal courage ; as an example of which, 
their recent massacre of Gov. Bent, and other Americans, may be given, — one 
of an hundred instances." 

These, sir, are soon to be our beloved countrymen I 

Mr. President, for a good many year^ I have struggled in opposition to every 
thing which I thought tended to strengthen the arm of Executive power.. I 7 

think it is growing more and more formidable every day. And I think that by 
yielding to it in this, as in other instances, we give it a strength which it will 
be difficult hereafter to resist I think that it is nothing less than the fear of 
Executive power, which induces us to acquiesce in the acquisition of territory, 
— fear, year, and nothing else. 

In the little part which I have acted in public life, it has been my purpose 
to preserve the people of the United States, what the Constitution designed to 
ma^e them, one people^ one in interest, one in character, and one in polit- 
ical feeling. We now seem disposed to depart from that, and to break it all 
up. What sympathy can there be between the people of Mexico and California 
and the inhabitants of the Valley of the Mississippi and the^East^m States, in 
the choice of a President ? Do they know the same man ? Dt^ey concur in ^ 

any general constitutional principles ? Not at all. / 

Arbitrary governments may have territories, and distant possessions, be- 
cause arbitrary governments may rule them by different laws and different sys- 
tems. Russia may rule the Ukraine and the provinces of the Caucasus and ^ 
Kamschatka, by different codes, ordinances, or ukases. ; 

We can do no such thing. They must be of us, part of us, or else strang- 
ers. 

I think I see that in progress, which will disfigure and deform the Constitu- ' 
tion. While these territories remain territories, they will be a trouble and an ; 
annoyance. They will draw after them vast expenses. They will probably re- 
quire as many troops as we have maintained during the last twenty years, to de- 
fend them against the Indian tribes. We must maintain an army at that im- 
mense distance. When they shall become states, they will be still more likely 
to give us trouble. 

I think I see a course adopted which is likely to turn the Constitution of the 
land into a deformed monster^ into a curse rather than a blessing; in fact, a 
frame of an unequal government, not founded on popular representation, not 
founded on equality, but on the grossest inequality. And I think it will go on^ , 
or that there is danger that it will go on, until this Union shall fall to pieces. v 

I resist it — to-day and always I Whoever falters, or whoever flies, I continue 
the contest 1 ^ # 

I know, sir, that all the portents are discouraging. Would to God I could X^ 
aus^cate good influences. Would to God that those who think with me, and , ^ 
mysef^ could hope for stronger support. Would we could stand where we de- ^ f^ 
sire to strand. I see the signs are sinister. But with few, or alone, my posi<^^^ 
tion is fixed I If there were time I would gladly awaken the country. I be-l^ 
lieve the country might be awakened ; but it may be too late. But supported^ 
or unsupported, by the blessing of God, I shall do my duty. I see well enough T • 
all the adverse indicatTORS*^ . But I am sustained by a deep and a conscientious ^ m ; 

sense of duty. And while supported by that feeling, and while such great inter- £^ 
ests are at stake, I defy auguries, and ask no omen but my country's cause ! 
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NOTE. 



The following resolutions have been passed hj the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, generally, it is believed, without distinction of political party, against the 
annexation of Texas, or the creation of new States out of other foreign territory ; 
viz. 

1838, Maboh 16th. — " Resolvedy That we, the Senate and House^ of Rep- 
resentatives, in General Court assembled, do, in the name of the people of 
Massachusetts, earnestly and solemnly protest against the incorporation of Texas 
into this Union, and declare that no act done, or compact made, for such puj> 
pose, by the Grovemment of the United States, will be binding on the States or 
I the People." 

1843, March 16th. — *^ Resohed^ That under no circumstances whatsoever 
can the people of Massachusetts regiu*d the proposition to admit Texas into the 
Union in any other light, than as dangerous to its continuance in peace, in pros- 
perity, and in the enjoyment of those blessings whidi it is the object of a free 
government to secure." 

1844, March Iotk.*^** Resolved, That the power to unite an independent 
'' foreign State with the United States, is not among the powers delegated to the 

General Grovemment by the Constitution of the United States." 

1845, Feb. 22d. — " Resolvedy That Massachusetts has never delegated the 
power to admit into the Union, States or Territories without or beyond the orig- 
inal territory of the States and Territories belonging to the Union at the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, and that, in whatever manner the 
consent of Massachusetts may have been given, or inferred, to the admission of 
the States already by general consent forming part of the Union, from such ter- 
ritory, the admission of such States, in the judgment of Massachusetts, forms no 
precedent for the admission of Texas, and can never be interpreted to rest on 
powers granted in the Constitution." 

1845, March. — " Resolved, That Massachusetts hereby refuses to acknowl- 
edge the act of the Grovemment of the United States, authorizing the admission 
of Texas, as a legal act, in any way binding her from using her utmost exer- 
tions in co-operation with other States, by every lawful and constitutional mea- 
sure, to annul its conditions and defeat its accomplishment." 

" Resolved, That the annexation of a large slaveholding territory, at the will 

of the Government of^the United States, with the declared intention of giving 

strelagfh to f!tie' institu^on of domestic slavery in these States, is an alarm- 

Jpg encroachment upoh- the rights of the freemen of the Union, a perversion of 

, Jthe principles of ^grfWican government, a deliberate assault upon the compro- 

^mises of the Constitution, and demands the strenuous, united and persevering 

/ opposition of ^^ persons, without distinction, who claim to be the friends of hu- 

\tt man liberty/' \ 

^». ^1^4^? ykB' — ^^^esolved, unammotisli/, ThsLt the people of Massachusetts 
will streHi^usly "resist theanb^xation of any new territory to this Union in which 
the^ iristitvition of slavery is to b^ tolerated or established ; and the Legislature, 
^Ni^ehal^ of the people of this\ Commonwealth, do hereby solemnly protest 
against ^e ac<piisition of any additional territory, without an express provision 
bjv Gonrfress", that there shall be lieither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
sucn territory, otherwise than for the punishment of crime." 

1847, April 26th. — ^Resolved, That the annexation of territory with Mexi- 
can Twulation upon it, is highly inconsistent with the well-being of this Union." 
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